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CHAPTER I 
DOMENICO PASCARELLA’S SUNDAY MUSIC 


ieee has its own special quality in every town, and 
this is true not only of Sunday as Sunday: every Sunday 
differs from every other Sunday in the year, not only in every 
town but in every district and parish. Children understand 
Sunday best, and the very old and the poor, who are resigned. 
Lusty, active people do not like Sunday so much: they hate 
the quietness of it, which they do their best to disturb by 
storming football stadiums, crowding into stuffy cinemas and 
swarming like an invading army over all the countryside 
within reach of the tripper. But in spite of these multitudes, 
Sunday has not lost its character, which is a compound of 
pleasure and melancholy, peace and despair, gregariousness 
and loneliness, expectation and disappointment. Although 
with every year that passes its tranquillity is more hideously 
rent by motor-horns and loud speakers, God’s day of rest is 
still fragrant with the thrillingly sweet incense of age-long 
sanctity and Sabbath peace. 

To the Pascarella family at any rate, from early childhood 
Sunday had been a supremely important day. Its six members, 
three brothers and three sisters, possessed nothing in the world 
but each other, as fate and their own dispositions had deter- 
mined. Naturally they also spent many week-day hours 
together; but Sunday gave the consecration of old custom to 
their love and unity. On Sunday all the little dissensions, 
emulations and jealousies which all living together involves 
_ disappeared, and only one dark note threatened the harmony, 
the presentiment that it could not always be like this. 
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It may be seriously doubted whether the large city of Naples 
contained six other young people who would have submitted 
so unresistingly and so lovingly to the rule of a father like 
Don Domenico. Children of the ordinary kind would long 
ago have scattered to the four winds. The Pascarellas, on the 
other hand, on the Sunday with which this story opens, were 
awaiting the homecoming of their father with the peculiar 
excitement they had known on many hundreds of Sundays. 
For it was one of the customs, deriving from an inexhaustible 
domestic code, that Don Domenico returned at five o’clock 
to spend the rest of Sunday with his children in his palazzo. 

Domenico Pascarella was alone in calling the house a 
palazzo, and the word is our first indication of the dissonance 
between reality and imagination in this extraordinary man. 
The palazzo was no palace, but a three-storey house in the 
Via Concordia, one of the many narrow streets in the upward- 
sloping quarter of the city which is enclosed by the Corso 
Vittorio Emanuele and crowned by Castel Sant’ Elmo. It 
is a quite ordinary modern street, with no view and no beauty; 
the house, neither old nor new, dated from some time in the 
*nineties. One could easily have imagined oneself to be in a 
town of no distinction. Only the frequent funeral processions 
with their curiously gay quick music which passed it on their 
way from the neighbouring church of Santa Trinita—generally 
on Saturday after lunch,—and the crowds of street singers, 
raucous hawkers, jugglers, cheapjacks and musicians with 
enormous wheeled barrel-organs bore witness to the romantic 
relics of the city of Naples. 

‘The house which Don Domenico called a palazzo contained 
a roomy flat on each storey. ‘The Pascarellas occupied the 
middle one, and the children had no recollection of any other 
abode. “Through a dark and spacious hall you entered the 
sala da pranzo with its four windows, the imposing room where 
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most of the events, both material and spiritual, in the life of 
this peculiar family had been, and would be, enacted. Next to 
this common meeting-ground was the salotto, a much smaller 
room, which, in addition to the ordinary furnishing of old- 
fashioned drawing-rooms, was distinguished by two more 
significant objects, an old Empire clock under a glass case, 
and a no less aged pianino, made by the firm of Fritz of Vienna. 
‘Time in this clock was mute. Ever since the children had 
known it, the hands had stood at half-past eleven, in order, 
perhaps, by this stability, to flatter the aggressive conservatism 
of the master of the house. In the candle-holders on the piano 
stood two red festive candles, a fact which seemed to indicate 
that this instrument too played the part of a dumb show- 
piece. Here, however, appearances were deceptive. For 
Annunziata, the eldest daughter, who was considerably older 
than any of the rest of the family—she was twenty-seven— 
frequently practised on this weary old piano, but only behind 
tightly-closed windows, of course. And premature though it be, 
it must at this point be revealed that it was in the sa/otto that 
a rare but most marvellous event in the close and deep family 
communion was wont to be enacted: when Papa on not a few 
Sunday evenings changed character and felt a desire to sing 
in his ineffable voice parts of his favourite opera, Gioconda, 
with the musical assistance of Annunziata, Grazia and Lauro, 
while Placido, Ruggiero and Iride assumed the part of thrilled 
audience. 

On the right wall of the salotto a door had been cut and 
covered with the same paper as the walls. It led into the 
family shrine, the stanza della Mammina, Mama’s room, 
which was entered but rarely and then only with an inward 
shiver. This feeling was strongest in the two youngest children, 
Ruggiero and Iride, although they scarcely remembered Mama 
at all, Ruggiero was seventeen and Iride just thirteen, and 
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the eleventh anniversary of Mama’s death fell to be celebrated 
in a few weeks’ time. 

The care of the stanza della Mammina was the task of 
Annunziata and the nineteen-year-old Lauro, who was most 
like Mama in appearance and nature. He and his eldest sister 
had tenderly arranged and laid out all the relics of their poor 
mother, her favourite things, the trifles of everyday use, in a 
glass case on a little table, which was covered with white lace 
like an altar. ‘They too saw to the changing of the flowers 
under Mama’s portrait and looked after the light under the 
image of the Madonna. 

The sala da pranzo, the salotto and the stanza della Mammina 
exhausted the reception-rooms—a most unsuitable word, by 
the way—of the Pascarella family. The bedrooms of the young 
people were on the courtyard side of the house. Annunziata 
shared a room with little Iride, and Lauro with Ruggiero. Only 
Placido, the student of one-and-twenty, and Grazia, enjoyed 
the privilege of a room of their own. In the case of Placido, the 
eldest of the boys, this preference was understandable, but that 
Grazia, aged twenty, and not the much older Annunziata, had a 
room of her own, was certainly surprising. Perhaps this unfair- 
ness had crept in because it had been Mama’s last wish that 
Annunziata should look after little Iride; perhaps it was 
Annunziata’s whole character that was to blame for it; perhaps, 
too, the unacknowledged exceptional position which Grazia 
occupied in Don Domenico’s kingdom. For she was the only 
one of the children who was fair, golden even, and no one 
recognised her charm more admiringly than Annunziata. 

Finally, Domenico Pascarella’s two rooms could be reached 
only by a narrow flight of stairs. “They were half a storey higher 
than the rest of the flat. ‘Thus the father, in every sense in 
accordance with his principles, dwelt above his sons and 
daughters. 
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It is often maintained that people’s names bear a more or less 
close relation to their nature and character. Whether this is a 
mere fantasy, or whether such an interpenetration of person and 
name actually takes place, in the case of the Pascarella children 
at least, names suited their owners remarkably well. Iride had 
the glitter and the uncertainty of the rainbow, Lauro the 
sweetness and the stillness of the laurel. And Grazia might well 
have derived from the Graces or from Grace. But this hasty 
allegorising must stop there. For with the best will in the world 
it would be impossible without most laboured ingenuity to bring 
the three others into harmony with their names. Ruggiero, the 
youngest and liveliest of the brothers, who was attending the 
commercial college, had at least a nickname, Orso, or Bear, 
which expressed his remarkable physical strength and the clumsy 

“manner of its application. But after what submissive and humble 
saint would Annunziata have to have been named, who bore 
the whole burden of the system established by the father? As 
the eldest she was responsible for the management of the 
house. But that was not all. As she was so much older than 
the others, her own path seemed already to be turning downhill, 
without fulfilment. For some months past her face had become 

_distressingly pale and thin. If Placido was really named after 

the Roman general Placidus, the theory of the kinship between 

‘character and name is truly on very shaky ground. For Placido 
was in no way a man of action, but a poet, although he had 
so far confided this fact to only one single human being, his 
sister Grazia. For a poet and philosopher, words which never 
crossed his lips, least of all in reference to himself, his brow 
with its low-growing black hair was none too high. His face 
expressed a perpetual, almost strained readiness to discover 
something good, something special, in all things and motives. 
He had, to use the correct description, the watchful gaze of 
assent from which may be deduced a spirit which has to conceal 
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much repugnance and strife. He was the tallest of all the 
brothers and sisters. He tried to make up for this natural 
superiority by a propitiating smile, seldom absent from his 
features. 

It was about four o’clock. The grave twilight of a winter 
Sunday already filled the rooms of the narrow Via Concordia. 
It would have been quite suitable to light the lights. But 
to-day, as always, the brothers and sisters shrank from present- 
ing their homecoming father with an illuminated row of win- 
dows. Not that they had ever been forbidden to turn on the 
light. This question had not been regulated by any provision 
of the revealed paternal Code. Nevertheless an old sensitiveness 
born of their timidity would have felt the lighting of the big 
chandeliers which hung in the sala da pranzo and in the salotto 
to be an unwarrantable presumption, an overstepping of that 
invisible but very exact limit which Don Domenico contrived 
consistently to preserve in relation to his children. 

They were therefore sitting in the dusk, Placido and Grazia 
in a corner of the dining-room, Annunziata and Lauro in the 
stanza della Mammina. The two youngest, Ruggiero and Iride, 
had elected for the kitchen, which was reached from the other 
side of the hall. Priscilla, the maid, and Giuseppe had the 
afternoon off. On such Sundays the kitchen was a popular 
because not quite lawful resort, not only for Ruggiero and 
Iride, but also for the grown-up members of the family. 
Here, moreover, the lights could, of course, be lit, in case of 
emergency. 

The closest community of several persons is always split up 
into even smaller cells. Man’s eyes have only one object where 
love is concerned. Although they were all six convinced that 
each one of them would give his life for any other, nevertheless 
they had for many years been clearly divided into couples. 

The couple in Mama’s little memorial drawing-room were 
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whispering, as was the rule there. Lauro had risen and was 
trying to make out his mother’s portrait in the dusk. He was 
the handsomest of the brothers. In spite of his nineteen years, 
his cheeks showed not a trace of down. His lips were always 
parted a little, and there was no restlessness in his eyes; it 
was as if in them the strife of life had been smoothed away 
before it even began. His dress showed that he devoted much 
thought to his outward appearance, and that it would have been 
painful for him to walk about in unpressed trousers, a clumsily- 
cut coat or down-at-heel shoes. Nothing about him suggested 
the schoolboy, although he looked even younger than his years 
and was in the top form of the San Tommaso Grammar School. 

For a long time he stood in front of Mama, perhaps looking 
for himself in her. But the magic spells of twilight were 
drawing her deeper and deeper into the realm of shadows. 
Lauro called softly to his sister, a sound like one enticing a 
Bird < i Zia.” 

Annunziata was shivering with cold on one of the lace-covered 
arm-chairs, on which it was not usual to sit. The room was 
cold, as only the sala da pranzo possessed a stove, a fantastic- 
looking monster of a stove. Annunziata was sitting upright, 

_hardly moving her head. It was symbolic of her position in the 
‘family that the abbreviation “ Zia” had been found for her 
‘name. For “Zia” means “aunt.” Strangely enough this 
double meaning had never struck her. Once again he called 
“ Zia.” This time she rose and went across to her brother. 
He was still staring at the picture, although nothing of Mama 
now remained visible. She had dissolved in the darkness like 
invisible ink. One might have thought that Lauro was address- 
ing his question to the picture and not to his sister. 
= “Ts it true that she too always kissed his hand, Zia? ’’ he 
asked. 
Annunziata replied hastily: ‘“ Of course it is true. She 
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often kissed his hand. When she and we children waited for 
him at the door. It’s queer that you have forgotten it, Lauro. 
You were at least eight at the time. And I remember quite 
clearly that it was she who taught us to kiss his hand.” 

Lauro plunged deeper into his memories of his mother. 
Annunziata touched his arm to warn him that Mama’s hour 
was over. But he had not exhausted the questions he wanted to 
ask his elder sister. 

“ She too cried at his voice. That, I think, I have myself 
seen. He sang, and she sat and cried. Oram I merely imagin- 
ing it?” 

“ No, Lauro, you are not merely imagining it. It almost 
always happened so with her. If she heard him sing, the tears 
came into her eyes. She could not help crying at his voice. Does 
that seem so strange to you? ” 

“ It does not seem so strange to me Ks 

Annunziata confessed : ‘‘ You know, it is the same with me, 
His voice simply compels me to cry. J am glad that I can sit 
at the piano. By the way, it is a long time since he sang last. 
About a month, isn’t it? ” 

“ No, longer. Only once since the holidays. On Grazia’s 
birthday.” 


He stopped and turned his still eyes away from the Mother’s 
obliterated portrait. i 


“Zia, can you picture to yourself that he will soon be 
old?” 

‘This question seemed to infuriate Annunziata. 

“ What horrible ideas you have!” she cried. ‘‘ What are 
you thinking of? ” 


You could see his vain struggle to express something supremely 
difficult. 


“ I am thinking-—I am thinking that one should not think 
about Papa y 


Ai 
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“ One certainly should not,” said Annunziata with decision, 
as if it were her duty to repel unlawful encroachments. 

Simultaneously with this conversation in the stanza della 
Mammina, another one was taking place in the sala da pranzo. 
Grazia had stationed herself with her back to one of the windows. 
Her figure looked quite black and almost as if posed, like the 
silhouette of a girl of the Bourbon period. Only her flaming hair 
caught the last rays of the setting sun. She sought her brother’s 
gaze anxiously. His tall form with the head thrust forward was 
standing somewhere in the spacious room and seemed to be 
eluding his sister. 

“ Why will you not show me the new sonnet? ” 

Placido’s voice slipped even further into invisibility like his 
body. 

“ It must be a quarter-past four already,” he said, “‘ and Papa 
is always punctual.” 

“ Papa comes exactly at five. That’s a lame excuse.” 

Placido had meanwhile changed his defensive position and 
now spoke from another direction. 

“ Look here, Grazia, the sonnet is ridiculously bad. It was 
a great mistake ever to have mentioned it to you.” 

Grazia knew him only too well. 

“ You always say that, Placido,” she replied. 

“ And it is always true, too. Unfortunately. I know it.” 

With sisterly enthusiasm the girl deprecated the poet’s ruthless 
self-knowledge. ‘‘ But I know that your poems are as precious 
to me, if not more precious, than the most beautiful things of 
Carducci or Pascoli. I say nothing of the moderns.” 

He was not to be corrupted by this enthusiasm, and escaped 
her persistence by coming to a decision. 

“ I shall either revise the thing or throw it away,” he said. 


e Probably the only good thing about this sonnet will have been 


that I did not read it to you, Grazia.” 
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She left the fading window and came up to Placido. 

“ I am proud that you talk to me about it, that you show me 
the poems ” And, avoiding his eye, she added: “ It is 
for me the most precious thing—of all.” 

Without giving the echo of her confession time to die away, 
he broke in: “ You will not betray me. I hate mysteries, but 
the others must not know anything about it. I am content 
that it should remain between us two, that you are sometimes 
so kind as to listen to me.” 

Grazia laughed. 

“ Do you think I would be so stupid as to blurt out our 
secret? I have never said a word about it to Zia or Lauro. 
And as for the younger ones 4 

She paused an instant, knowing that she was venturing on 
very delicate ground. 

“ But how comes it,” she asked, “that Papa has once or 
twice said something? ” 

Placido hung his head. His thick and almost meeting eye- 
brows wrinkled in deep thought. ‘‘I have no idea of the 
reason,” he said. 

Grazia suspected the servant Giuseppe, whom they all hated 
bitterly, although he had lived in the family for twenty years. 
He had again and again been unmasked as a malicious informer 
and devoted spy of Don Domenico’s. Perhaps his prying nose 
had managed to ferret out some verses among Placido’s papers. 
But her brother rejected this suspicion. 

“ Giuseppe, that spiteful ass? No, Grazia, I am much 
more inclined to believe that Papa is omniscient.” Then, 
qualifying his credo, he added: “ At least, so far as we are 
concerned.” 

This subject of conversation was always cropping up between 
the brother and sister. Placido was a past master in the arts of 
retreat and evasion. ‘To-day, however, he was not to be 
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allowed to evade. Grazia, feeling it passionately her duty, 
urged him : “ Why do you not go to Papa and say that you want 
to study philosophy and not this tiresome law? ” 

“ I am studying both. This term I have put my name down 
for Benedetto Croce’s course.” 

“ Both are too much for one person,” she persisted. ‘‘ Your 
looks show that. Why have you not the courage to go to 
Papa? ” 

This revolutionary exhortation to courage would undoubtedly 
have made anyone who knew Don Domenico shake his head. 
Even Grazia herself had never yet given such a proof of courage. 
Carried away by her ambition for Placido, she used this 
portentous word without envisaging the practical consequences. 
But he sat down and clasped his hands round his knees. 

“ I have not the courage. None of us has it. But perhaps 
I might have it if 3 

In the growing darkness he looked at Grazia, who was 
standing close by his side, and went on : “ If Papa were not 
always right. He is always so terribly right. Even if he says 
something quite wrong and stupid. In me, at least, something, 
no, everything, acknowledges that he is right.” 

They had arrived at the point where for the Pascarellas the 
-< road was blocked by an impassable wall. So Grazia burst out 
` childishly : ‘‘I want you to be famous, Placido. No one 
deserves it more than you. And I know I’m right.” 

He pulled her down beside him. <‘ What if the boot is on 
the other leg? ” he asked. 

Nonsense.” 

“ You are the only one of us who has inherited his voice. 
Perhaps your voice is the most beautiful in Italy at the present 
moment, Graja. Maestro Capironi thinks very highly of 
_ Se 
“ Of me?” she interrupted him, “ that’s all a joke. I like 
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my lessons with Capironi very much. It’s queer enough that 
Papa allowed them. But if you think that I am building any 
castles in the air about myself- 

“ Do you build them for me? ” 

Grazia’s reply was checked by a rattling noise penetrating 
from the kitchen to the sala da pranzo. 

“ Ruggiero and Iride playing Priscilla’s gramophone,” 
announced Lauro, who, with Annunziata, had joined the other 
two. 

They all ran into the brightly-lit kitchen, the rays from which 
partly lit up the hall. On the table stood a clumsy gramophone 
case which was hurling its rhythmic dregs of music into the air 
from an enormous corrugated horn. This noisy object, together 
with two worn-out records, had been all that Priscilla, the cook, 
had salvaged from the shipwreck of an unhappy love-affair. As 
Domenico Pascarella loathed mechanical music and would not 
permit anything of the kind in his house, the children, who 
were quite unsophisticated, made the most of the cook’s gramo- 
phone on Sundays such as this. Ruggiero, the Bear, was 
sweeping over the floor in a Cossack dance, arms crossed and 
legs thrown out from the knees. His face was blank with 
excitement and his firm little body quivered like an engine. 
Iride too was dancing with the most profound absorption. 
Ballet-wise she held her fingers apart, inventing all sorts of rising 
and falling evolutions to the accompaniment of the indiscrimin- 
ate noise. Her short thick black hair stood out round her face 
like an Egyptian carving, and, with her closed eyes, made it 
seem even smaller and paler than usual. 

After looking on approvingly for a little while, Lauro made 
a ceremonious bow to Grazia. They clasped each other and 
began to dance. No stranger present would have doubted that 
of all the brothers and sisters this couple were the most inti- 
mately allied. The two young figures melted tenderly and 
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charmingly in the mazes of the dance. God knows where 
they can have learned to dance so well, flashed through Annun- 
ziata’s head. But the truth was that they had not learned 
anywhere. Placido next clasped his eldest sister and guided her 
in a swaying step. But the dancing of these two, which was 
slow in getting into swing, somehow suggested a resolute attempt 
not to spoil the pleasure of others and to join in the game in a 
world which denied itself to them. 

The appalling record raised a long-drawn shriek of agony ; 
the needle began to turn round and round in the last groove. 
Ruggiero ran across and set the suffering creature free. With 
a deep sigh Grazia released herself from Lauro’s arms. A 
sudden idea showed in her face. But Annunziata felt at once 
that it was no sudden idea, but a thought which had already 
engaged her sister’s mind. Perhaps she was clairvoyant and 
sensed even more in Grazia’s words, the destiny that was 
preparing and which would bring the Pascarella race to ruin. 
Grazia’s words, however, were innocent enough. 

“ Do you know,” she announced, “‘ what Maria tells me? ” 
Maria was a distant relation. ‘‘ There is to be a marvellous 
festa di ballo at the Hotel Bertolini on Shrove Tuesday.” 

Lauro shrugged his shoulders. ‘That was no news. Grazia, 
~ however, went on to defend the entertainment: “ No, it’s not 
- the usual thing. Maria says that it is very difficult to get 

invitations. People have to apply for them. It is going to be 
most select apparently. A fancy-dress ball, too.” 

Placido, his eyes resting on Annunziata, gave vent to his 
views as slowly as if he were making a decision of supreme 
importance. 

“ I think that you ought to go to this festa di ballo, Graja.” 

They all shuddered at such definite boldness, Annunziata 
most of all. 

“ But Papa,” she began. 
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It was an outcry of general alarm. The initiative in life came 
from Signor Pascarella and from him alone. He disliked his 
children to put forward wishes and requests, a thing which 
actually almost never happened. If such a request simply had 
to be made, it cost the person concerned sleepless nights and 
agonies of effort before he or she could utter it. Papa regulated 
not only the necessary affairs of everyday life, but also their 
very infrequent pleasures. But that a festa di ballo, a dissolute 
assembly of “ the hostile world,” was not one of the lawful 
pleasures, the Pascarellas were quite well aware. It is true 
that once a long time ago Don Domenico had taken his eldest 
daughter to a ball. But all that remained of it to poor Annun- 
ziata was the memory of an agonised evening, during which 
Papa’s critical watchful eyes kept a confusing gaze on her, and 
of her own stiff demeanour and constrained conversation. 
Probably the father’s intention in going to this ball was merely 
to reduce such entertainments to an absurdity for all time. 

“ Would you really like to go to a ball, Graja?” asked 
Annunziata hesitatingly. 

Grazia seemed to be annoyed. “I at a ball?” she cried, 
“ What are you after? Do you think I’ve gone crazy? ” 

Placido kept his eyes on Annunziata’s face. How drawn it 
was, how severe, how thin the lips. Life unfulfilled was casting 
its shadow over her long before the proper time. Was it not a 
duty to guard Grazia’s beauty while there was yet time? Then 
Lauro set the seal on Placido’s thoughts. 

“ I am absolutely of opinion that Graja should go to this 
ball at the Bertolini,” he said. ‘‘’The only thing necessary to 
discuss is how it can be managed.” 

Ruggiero, who did not understand the importance of this 
fragmentary but mysteriously excited talk, had in the meantime 
put on the second record saved from the shipwreck of Priscilla’s 
love affair. It started off with a howl like bursting shells, so 
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that at first they all shrank back, then burst out laughing. But 
before the needle had completed half its course, the resumed 
dance was once more abruptly broken off, for a loud banging 
was heard on the outer door. Placido was the first to notice it 
and stood turned to stone. Annunziata pressed her clenched 
hand to her heart. Lauro and Grazia, as if in a deep dream 
from which they could not at once shake themselves free, took 
two or three more steps before they fell apart. It was Ruggiero, 
nimble and on the spot as usual, who gave the little instrument 
a shove so that it clattered to the floor. The record went on 
revolving creakingly but noiselessly. Was it possible? Had this 
insolent din made them all forget the return of their father, for 
which they had been waiting for an hour in Sabbath tension? 
They were so horrified that they remained rooted to the spot, 
and none of them had the power to go to meet Papa in the hall, 
as the code demanded. But it was Giuseppe’s narrow grey 
head, with its detective’s eyes, full of the lust of discovery, that 
appeared in the doorway. 

Thank God, it was not Papa, it was only Giuseppe. His 
glance reviewed the gathering with bitter malice, as if intrigues 
of this kind had long been known to him and he did not need to 
catch them in the act by an unexpected return to know where he 
~ stood. Giuseppe’s love of spying—he was a legacy of the 
- Neapolitan slave period—was ineradicable. During their whole 
life it had cost the brothers and sisters innumerable disciplinary 
measures, punishments, tears and rows. Such a sneaking tell- 
tale would never have grown old in a normal family. But not 
even in their own hearts had Don Domenico’s children ever 
entertained the thought of getting rid of this scorpion, who 
enjoyed Papa’s complete confidence. And this very resigned 
endurance strengthened Giuseppe’s position from year to year, 
so that he supervised and complained of his young masters and 
mistresses with ever-increasing unconcern. He was fanatically 
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submissive to the unique position of Signor Pascarella, but was 
possessed by an ineradicable illusion that he came next to the 
master in the hierarchy of the house. ‘That might be due to the 
fact that he guarded the code by which the house of Pascarella 
was ruled with the subtlety and sensitiveness of a ruthless 
priest. He regarded himself as the chief executive official of the 
paternal rule. Although it was also incumbent upon him to 
clean the clothes and shoes of Don Domenico’s miserable off- 
spring, and wait on them at table, nevertheless there was in his 
view a strict difference between these offspring and himself, so 
long as the master lent a favourable ear to his accusations. “This 
time too he nodded several times, to signify that his conviction 
of the perpetual lawlessness of the six Pascarella children was, 
even without this fresh proof, firmly fixed in his mind for all 
eternity. 

“ Eccellenza is already on the doorstep,” he announced, 
“and you are behaving like z 

As he could find no comparison adequate to his disgust, he 
seized hold of Priscilla’s gramophone with loathing hands, and 
without a word carried it into the servants’ quarters, which 
were next the kitchen. Without a word, too, the brothers and 
sisters left the kitchen and proceeded into the hall. 

There are pictures and airs which always move a man afresh 
like the secret impulses of his life. But more than any product 
of art, certain smells and sounds are deeply entrenched in our 
emotions. For one who has taken farewell of a near and dear 
friend in a room smelling of camphor, the odour of camphor 
will always be linked up with parting. An old seaman in his 
retreat in a God-forsaken fishing village will sometimes start 
out of his sleep at nights, because he thinks he hears the clanking 
of the capstan or the creaking of the hoisting-crane. To 
Domenico Pascarella’s children the noise of the key with which 
their father opened the door of the flat was and is such a motif. 
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From their childhood they had known with a mixture of joy 
and fear that this noise would last several minutes. To begin 
with the key would seek for the lock, at first vainly, and sounding 
more and more cross. “Then it would find the entrance and 
draw breath to gather strength. Nor did it succeed at the first 
attempt in mastering the bolt. And when this was at last 
jerked back, the key had to be pulled out of the hole with a 
clatter, before the door opened and Papa appeared. 

Domenico Pascarella, who now shut the door behind him, 
was by no means, as might have been imagined, una figura di 
ferro, by which term the Italians mean a man of iron. Ruggiero 
was the only one who seemed to have inherited his powerful 
somewhat stumpy, thick-set figure. Both his other sons far 
out-topped him and Grazia was a little taller. “The white hair 
of his round tom-cat’s head was cut bristlingly short, and his 
equally white moustache, not trimmed in the fashionable 
style, stuck out in points. But in spite of his hair, in which there 
was no longer a single dark or grey hair, Don Domenico at no 
time gave an impression of approaching age. He was a solid, 
energetic, ageless man, such as flourish mainly in military or 
civil service circles, perhaps in the early fifties, perhaps seventy. 

Iride and Ruggiero led off the greetings, rushing at Papa’s 
hand to kiss it with almost exasperated zeal. After Lauro—it 
seemed to go by age—had also performed his hand-kissing, Don 
Domenico cut the ceremony short, making a silent sign of greet- 
ing to the three others. Not till then did he lay aside his stick 
and coat, Placido helping him. ‘That, according to old custom, 
ended the rite of reception, without a single word having been 
uttered on either side. 

Ruggiero rushed ahead and lit the big candelabra in the dining- 
` room and the sa/otto.. The house of Pascarella was now brilli- 
_ antly illuminated, and its master traversed it, satisfied but still 
silent, to go to his room to wash. 
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The brothers and sisters took their places round the big family 
table in the dining-room, each standing behind his chair. 
Annunziata, who in Priscilla’s absence was responsible for the 
meal, tied on an apron and disappeared into the kitchen. 

Every family assembly round a big table signifies that its 
members are facing towards each other and have turned their 
backs on the world. Don Domenico, who took the head of this 
one in the midst of his children, with Annunziata’s empty chair 
on his right and Grazia on his left, was firmly convinced of the 
great value of this relation of kith and kin. In fact, he had to 
make an effort to prevent any of his children from noticing the 
gratification, the calm joy, which more and more pleasantly 
warmed his heart. He rapidly assured himself that no ray of this 
gratification penetrated the seemly darkness of his paternal 
features. He had created an orderly planetary system which 
regarded him as its centre, its sun, and gratefully circled around 
him. Young, fair faces, if one could avow this, which hung 
attentively, even eagerly, on him. And they were all his 
creatures, all flesh of his flesh, a sixfold multiplication and 
extension of himself. He did not give poor Mama much credit 
for this creation. ‘The six births—and two miscarriages besides 
—he had surmounted at her side without mishap. Now she 
was the dead moon, while he was still the living sun, whom they 
all loved, Annunziata, Grazia, Iride, Lauro, Ruggiero and 
Placido. Placido? No, there was something wrong with the 
boy. That melancholy grin was irritating. He must do some- 
thing about it soon. And at the sight of his son Placido a cloud 
of anger overspread the calm heaven of Pascarella’s spirit. 

Giuseppe placed a carafe of wine before Don Domenico, and 
with austere gravity handed tea, bread and cakes to the children. 
This, too, was a sacred Sunday rite. Giuseppe’s majestic manner 
of waiting seemed to proclaim more expressively than usual : 
“ Regard, you unworthy ones, how Eccellenza heaps benefits 
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upon you by my hand.” During the meal a few questions of 
the past week were discussed; neither Annunziata nor any of 
the other grown-up children ever introduced a subject, each one 
waited until the father brought it up. It was not gay at this 
table, but none of the brothers or sisters gave the impression of 
being unhappy, bored or eager to escape. All eyes were wide- 
open and eager as if they were looking on at a thrilling play and 
not spending a Sunday evening at home. 

After the cups were empty and only the one lonely wine 
glass stood before Don Domenico, he shoved his chair a little 
way from the table, and there followed the exhortation which 
was delivered only on quite special Sundays. It served, in the 
first place, to inculcate on the young people the supreme principles 
of the Pascarella canon, and further, to reveal the unique 
position of the family, which was at once select and obscure. 
Often as they had heard it, his sons and daughters could never 
have enough of it; it sent a pleasant shiver down their spines 
and enhanced their self-importance. 

He did not know if they knew, the father would declaim 
ardently, to what family they had the honour to belong? What 
was the whole Neapolitan nobility compared to the Pascarellas? 
_ These Bourbon valets, these luggage porters, whom the precious 
- Signor Murat had raised to be dukes. A Conte Pugno-Sarti, a 
- Duca Dallorso, a Ventignano, a Spagnuoli, such behaved as if 

they did not know Domenico Pascarella, though his, Domenico’s 
ancestors, had lived as lords in this country when that fine 
society was somewhere or other tramping the high roads of the 
world in broken shoes. He could still remember his grandfather. 
He was one of the greatest and richest gentlemen of his age, of 
Naples, in particular. He could still see the gilt-wheeled carriage 
in which he had driven out with his father to visit his grandfather 
at one of his estates in the Campagna. A thousand acres at 
least had been attached to them, vineyard and meadow, ploughed 
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land and demesne. His grandfather’s fair hair had been famed 
the whole country round. Grazia’s hair was only a faint reflec- 
tion of that glory, which showed as clear as noonday that the 
original Roman stock of the Pascarellas had been crossed with 
noble Norman blood to produce a family quality which invested 
every single one of its members with rigorous duties. Don 
Domenico spoke of the eternal value of this honour and of the 
transient hazard of all worldly possessions. Races like his, 
which knew no beginning, must endure dark, as it were, sub- 
terranean periods in quiet and innocence. ‘The decline had 
already begun with his father, and when he, Domenico Pascarella, 
was twenty, he found himself poor and destitute. Even now in 
his old age he was working and struggling to save his family from 
a similar youthful fate. 

At this juncture, however, Papa did not linger long, for he 
never discussed his business affairs with his children. “This was 
one of the unaccountable peculiarities of the code which he 
himself had established. On the other hand, he now proceeded 
vigorously to investigate the question of the causes of their 
decline. He came to the conclusion that a special fatality, a 
peculiar family fatality, was at work against the Pascarellas, 
Although the children had never seen a trace of this fatality, 
they accepted the revelation in good faith. From Papa’s state- 
ments one might have imagined that the whole world was noth- 
ing but the instrument of this hostility of fate. Outside this 
dining-room there was nothing but false gods, conspirators, 
creatures filled with mad hatred. Raising his voice, Don 
Domenico exhorted his children to avoid human kind, not to 
seek social life, and strenuously to shun so-called pleasures, 
honours, success and similar “‘ intrusions.” Any lapse from this 
doctrine would inevitably be revenged on them. ‘There was 
only one way of salvation from the universal hatred of the world, 
to live inviolable. They must cling fast to one another, all six 
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of them. This was the true prop and stay ; all else was nought 
but sinful madness. 

As a rule Don Domenico spoke but little. This sermon, 
however, burst from his inmost heart, and was thus clothed in 
grave and moving words. He looked one by one at his children, 
in order to read the effect of his words in their shining submissive 
eyes. But when his glance fell on Placido, the eldest son, who 
was sitting farthest from him, he thrust out his chin violently 
and contemptuously. 

*“* My excellent son Placido perhaps holds other views? ” he 
remarked. 

The student shrank back. ‘‘ Why me, Papa? ” he said. 

Don Domenico pushed his glass forward and thundered: 
“Why me? Why me? Ecco il poeta! Ecco il philosopho!” 

At this outburst of scorn, Placido bowed his head, hunched 
up his shoulders like a child and turned red as fire. ‘The others 
gazed fixedly at the tablecloth. Grazia alone turned her face 
full towards her brother. 

Next minute, however, Domenico Pascarella seemed to have 
forgotten his unreasonable outburst of rage. Slowly and 
deliberately he drew out his pocket-book, and took from it an 
_envelope, which he handed to Annunziata saying: ‘‘ There, 
` here’s something for you.” 

This procedure was also wont to be enacted every year about 
Christmas time, when the opening of the opera season at the 
San Carlo was imminent. In spite of his ban against the hostile 
world and his warnings against human society, Don Domenico 
attached supreme importance to the presence of his family at the 
great social event, the first opera performance. For as long as 
men could remember the Pascarellas had always occupied the 
third box on the left on the first tier on this occasion, between 
the noble and ducal boxes of Pugno-Sarti and Dallorso. He 
himself had entered the gold and red auditorium of San Carlo 
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in the company of his parents for the first time fifty years ago, 
and he remembered his father telling him how his beautiful 
grandmother used to queen it in the same place in a crinoline. 
Number three left, first tier, on one evening of the year, was a 
sacred right, an everlasting obligation, of the Pascarella family. 
The tradition must not be broken. Although they no longer 
belonged to the rich and brilliant, yet they were not parvenus, 
but merely of faded grandeur. They were family. Proud 
modesty and reserve before a world filled with hate—at other 
times the first clause in the Pascarella code—might be suspended 
for a few short hours at the opening of the San Carlo. Symbolic- 
ally it was a proof to the cold, glittering world of what they had 
been and what they still were. Three lovely girls, well dressed, 
with hair carefully waved, were a magnificent symbol. ‘This 
departure from the strict rule had, however, another root in 
Don Domenico’s soul, his ardent passion for opera music. 

This year, as usual, Signor Pascarella had made sure of the 
box before the general sale of seats began. Although he generally 
kept his children very short and obliged them not to exceed their 
scanty pocket-money, he now inquired about the condition of the 
young ladies’ wardrobe, and fixed a sum for its renewal. The 
sons were at the same time given permission to buy tickets in 
the gallery, for the Pascarella box must not give a plebeiae 
impression of being overcrowded. 

Free men and women, even if they live in very necessitous 
circumstances, can scarcely appreciate what this evening at the 
theatre meant to the famished minds and hearts of the brothers 
and sisters. It was inconceivably much more than a delightful 
entertainment: it was the gate of life opening before their 
dazzled eyes. Once a year Papa lifted the inexorable ban against 
the world. But imagination spun dazed and intoxicating hopes 
around the beckoning hours at the Opera. Their joy was 
doubly poignant because it had all to be concealed in their 
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hearts on account of their boundless respect for their father. Not 
even Iride, whose first visit to San Carlo it would be, dared to 
give any other vent to her feelings than wild grimaces when her 
father was not looking. Don Domenico, however, reached the 
zenith of his Sunday happiness when he announced: ‘‘ The 
opera is to be Gioconda, with Rasa and Montesanto.” 

He had to admit, he went on, that this year he approved of the 
cartellone, the programme of the Opera Company. For many 
years he had been passionately attached to Gioconda and had 
never missed a performance. The well-known names of the 
singers, too, were most hopeful. Thus one thing led to another. 
Papa fell into an absorbed silence, which the boys and girls filled 
with joyous anticipations. Then he gave an almost impercep- 
tible smile, rose solemnly and in a low voice ordered Ruggiero 
to shut all the doors carefully, the kitchen door as well. 

` The effect of this was magical. At last, after long deprivation, 
this Sunday was to afford them the sacred hour which to all 
seven meant more than mere music. The two young ones 
rushed to shut the kitchen door, turning the key twice in 
the lock. There was a touch of vindictiveness in this : now 
Giuseppe was a prisoner and shut out. Grazia opened the 
piano. Annunziata lit the candles, and even Placido’s wound 
‘seemed healed, for he joyfully fetched the piano score of 
Ponchielli’s opera from the music-case. Don Domenico, it is 
true, needed no score, for, on the one hand, he could not read a 
note, and on the other, he knew the whole of the Gioconda by 
heart, libretto and music, down to the most insignificant 
recitative. 

Lauro proceeded to remove a green cloth from a large erection 
which had hitherto been leaning against the wall, unnoticed, in 
the piano corner of the salotto. And suddenly there appeared 
an enormous double-bass. No, there was no mistake about it. 
It was really a contra-bass, which now permitted itself to be 
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embraced by the lad like a good-natured monster of the primeval 
world. Lauro, the quiet one, who always seemed as transparent 
as a clear stream, from time to time surprised his brothers and 
sisters with unusual actions. ‘Thus one day he had appeared 
unexpectedly with this double-bass, which a school-fellow, the 
son of an orchestral teacher, had taught him to play. From the 
beginning he had looked after the melancholy giant like a living 
creature, with tender care, guarding it against excessive changes 
of temperature, carefully covering it up after the music was 
over, and slackening the strings. It should be remarked that 
Lauro was extremely fond of animals. When he was a very little 
boy he had always wanted a dog. But one of Don Domenico’s 
peculiarities was a crazy hatred of dogs. Before the double- 
bass, the boy had owned a tortoise, which he kept in a basket, 
displaying considerable cunning in hiding it from Giuseppe’s 
prying eyes. Now Lauro clasped the powerful instrument, 
which properly belonged to strong arms and called for a broad 
chest. It made a strange contrast to the slight figure of the 
player and his delicate courtesy. He bowed low over the strings 
and tuned it, in order that. he could thrum and pluck the 
instrument correctly in harmony with his father’s singing and 
Zia’s piano accompaniment. 

But Don Domenico stepped into the middle of the salotto, 
arched his chest, placed one foot in front of the other and threw 
back his head. ‘To the three who had sat down to form the 
audience, Placido, Iride and Ruggiero, he seemed like a lion 
ready to spring. And truly leonine in its strength and beauty 
was his still youthful voice, as he began to sing : 


“ O monumento ! 
Regia e bolgia dogale! Atro portento ! 
Gloria di questa e delle eta future!” 
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It was not only glorious music that overflowed the narrow 
room on the waves of this untrained voice; it was the depths of 
the man’s nature that now broke through all conventions in a 
stream of melody, imperious, brooking no opposition, over- 
whelming, right. With flushed brow and half-closed eyes he 
sang forth his life without losing it, nay the substance of life 
seemed to become stronger the more he gave it out. Perhaps 
it was not only his own life that forced its way from his breast; 
perhaps it was the primitive life of all the Pascarellas which was 
thus seeking an outlet. 

The children crouched on the floor and gazed in front of 
them, as if under the spell of an intolerable rapture. Placido 
could scarcely restrain himself. Lauro forgot his thrumming 
and plucking. Annunciata’s accompaniment sounded thinner 
and thinner: heavy tears made playing difficult. How could 
their mother, a soft delicate woman, have helped crying, when 
assailed by the might of this voice. 

Don Domenico had finished the famous address of Barnaba, 
the spy to the Venetian Bocca di leone, the lion’s mouth of the 
Inquisition, which gulped down all informers’ and traitors’ 
letters. He made a sign to Grazia to sing the closing duet with 
him. 

z “ Si, il patto mantengo—lo abbiamo giurato, 
Gioconda non deve—quel giuro tradir.” 


And as the dark-gold voice of the father mingled with the 
clear voice of the daughter in the duet, there flashed through the 
Pascarella children an instant of emotion so full, so complex, 
so mysterious, that words refused to touch it, 


CHAPTER II 


THE WORLD OUTSIDE 


s OUTHING asses! Pompous fools! ” 

To these exclamations issuing from the other side 
of the double desk which with the iron safe and an uninviting 
sofa almost completely filled the narrow office, Don Domenico 
paid not the slightest attention. One of the few vices he had 
discovered in Signor Renato Battefiori was his fantastic 
consumption of newspapers, which set in every day at this hour, 
eleven in the morning, and had been going on for more than 
twenty-three years. Pascarella looked up from his work and 
convinced himself that they were all collected in the old-accus- 
tomed way, Stampa, Corriere della Sera, Mattina, Tribuna, 
Sole and Giornale d’Italia. In disorderly groups, crumpled, 
with corners flapping, looking as if they would slip off any 
moment, they covered his partner’s desk. When he stopped to 
think about it, Battefiori’s side of the desk was the circumstance 
in their twenty years’ association that he found hardest to bear. 
In glaring contrast to his own inordinately tidy domain, it 
presented a picture of a landscape during a succession of earth- 
quake shocks. Several days’ letters, overturned ash-tray, 
piles of cigarette butts strewed the green surface, the colour of 
which had almost vanished under ink splashes and a rain of ash. 
It was surprising that with such anarchical habits Battefiori 
managed affairs so well, and had brought the business safely 
not only through the war years, but also through the various 
deflation periods. Most excellent! But Battefiori should 
not think so much of himself: he was only an old bachelor. 
By this word the father conveyed abysmal scorn. The soul, 
the backbone, the absolute pillar of the firm was and would 
remain none but he, Domenico Pascarella. It is true that 
the bachelor had intercourse with the clients of the bank 
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and stock exchange business at his fingers’ ends. He 
possessed innumerable acquaintances, who produced ever 
fresh connections: he had the virtues of a street idler, a 
frequenter of cafés, everybody’s friend, in short, the virtues 
of a bachelor. All these flimsy arts would have been 
useless and dangerous without the calm and reliability of 
him, Pascarella. 

Out of the cloud of newspapers there emerged for a moment 
a bald pate with five strands of iron-gray hair, which seemed 
glued to it, and along with it, a little face, cocked on one side, 
almost imploring, which was in no way in keeping with the 
above-recorded furious outbursts. This sight reconciled Don 
Domenico. Battefiori did not belong to the hostile world, 
however little he belonged to his own house. He was a sort of 
annex of the house of Pascarella, and the azienda here lay at 
the doors of that citadel. (Don Domenico called his office an 
azienda, just as he called his house a palazzo.) 

As a matter of fact the azienda was by no means at the gates 
of the palazzo, but at a considerable distance from it. It was 
situated on the large square which stretched away opposite 
the magnificent Renaissance edifice of Castel Nuovo and the 

Municipio; it was on the lower part of the square, towards the 
harbour, and not in the upper part, towards the Via Roma or 
‘the Via Toledo. This fact must be stressed, in order that no 
one may think of confusing Domenico Pascarella’s azienda 
with the little banking businesses at the upper end. And here 
again an inharmonious perspective opens up. Don Domenico 
was a banker by profession, but had no desire to be a banker, and 
certainly not a banker of the Via San Brigida. No, he was no 
money-grubber. His youthful dream, rudely shattered by fate, 
had been landowning. Now he enjoyed the confidence of the 
wine-growers, the innkeepers and the small ships’ captains of 
the neighbourhood. These worthy people from Capua, 
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Caserta, Marcianise, Benevento, Avellino, Majori and 
Salerno entrusted him with their savings, which he administered, 
and basta! All the rest belonged to Battefiori’s side of the 
business. For that matter he could not complain of his associate. 
Not only had Battefiori recognised at the first instant who Don 
Domenico was, he had also immediately drawn the proper 
inferences from this recognition and was always absolutely 
submissive. Even to-day he preserved the proper forms and 
always jumped up respectfully when Don Domenico appeared 
upon the premises. Even to-day he avoided all contradiction 
and listened with strained attention to Pascarella’s words of 
wisdom, never interrupting. For Pascarella, this demeanour 
was of no less importance than the fact that Battefiori did not 
move an eyelid even over large-scale transactions. “Thus a few 
months ago Don Domenico had withdrawn his daughters’ 
dowries from the firm, in order to put them in the safest possible 
place and protect them from all fluctuations. Battefiori at once 
declared his agreement on that occasion, without knowing for 
what purpose the withdrawn capital was to be used. The 
daughters were equally ignorant of the fact that Papa was 
working for and looking after their future. What had it to do 
with them? In his view pure young girls needed to have even 
less knowledge of money than of love. Don Domenico had a 
preference for concealed and undivulged activity. It was 
natural to him not to initiate anyone into his affairs, least of 
all those dependent on him. Even Battefiori did not learn of 
his plans until the last moment. 

On one occasion, it is true, the little man took his revenge. 
This was a story of the previous year, when one day Domenico 
Pascarella came into the azienda and found the board inscribed 
in bold characters: Cambio Valute—Foreign Exchange. This 
was a serious offence on Battefiori’s part and he had to expiate 
it for many weeks. In long dramatic dialogues, wringing his 
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hands, but all in vain, he ran through a list of most convincing 
and sound arguments: the tourist season: ten thousand foreigners: 
the favourable locality: the concession already granted. But 
they all broke against his antagonist’s inflexible words: “ I am 
not a money-changer,” or “‘ If you like, sling a basket round you 
and chink coins in the Galleria.” 

But even this comedy found a dénouement worthy of its 
protagonist. One autumn morning when Battefiori arrived at 
the office, he beheld the banished and long since dismantled 
board once more adorning the azienda. What had happened? 
Had Don Domenico forgiven him? No. After long considera- 
tion he had imposed his will. ‘That was all. By this decision 
money-changing was raised to the level of a distinguished trade, 
which it undoubtedly is, if one thinks of the various businesses 
of great men, nobles and politicians. 

Domenico Pascarella was bent over his work. It consisted 
of carefully ruling and cross-ruling ordinary white business 
paper with red, blue and green ink and pens appropriate to each, 
so as to turn it into book-keeping paper. “This was in no way 
the caprice of a miser anxious to economise in writing materials. 
Just as a man of taste never buys ready-made shoes, so he, on 
whom the book-keeping devolved, could not use paper with 
-mechanically-ruled columns. Evidently even inanimate things 
-had to bow before this character. 

The voice from the other side went on declaiming: ‘‘ Ælato 
discorso! Elevata dichiarazione! Parole vibranti! Pensieri 
eterni! Un urlo frenetico della immensa folla! A single frantic 
shout from the immense crowd! God, what next?” 

Don Domenico went quietly on with his ruling. “* How 
often have I advised you,” he remarked, “ to keep away from 
all these foul newspapers? ” 

Battefiori released the breath from his too narrow nostrils 
with a melancholy hiss. 
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“ It is easy for you to speak, my honoured Don Domenico. 
You are a man who has no fellow. You possess a world of 
your own. You are happy. But I? Transform yourself, I 
beg you, for once into such an unhappy worm as I am. 
Old, lonely, derelict, and although I have my daily bread, 
a castaway. What is there left? In compensation for losing 
the game of life, one would at least like to learn what is going 
on 99 


“ From these papers you will certainly learn what is not 
going on.” 

In an access of resolute tidiness Signor Battefiori proceeded 
to fold up his papers as if he had been converted for time and 
eternity by Pascarella’s impressive answer. 

“That was brilliantly said. As usual. It is all lies and 
trickery.” 

He inclined his humbly attentive wrinkled face forward and 
added: ‘‘ Much of it would perhaps be of interest to you, Don 
Domenico. Do you know what the authorities are aiming at? 
‘They are trying to abolish modern immorality. They want to 
go back to the Roman family, with all the power vested in the 
father of the family. For the family is the core of the State, 
and the State is God. Interesting, isn’t it? ” 

Don Domenico was ruling columns and made no answer. 
Battefiorl, however, did not desist from explaining to him the 
ideas of the new regime. ‘“‘ The object of it all is—it has been 
said a hundred times—the re-establishment of Authority.” 

Domenico Pascarella laid down his pen impressively. ‘‘ One 
has authority,” he said, “ but one does not establish it.” 

A glimmer of doleful enthusiasm lit up Battefiori’s small 
face. 

“ Even these heroes will not get the better of you, Don 
Domenico.” 

After an interval he softly continued his lamentation: “ I 
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shall bear my fate to the end. But do you know that you are 
the one person in the world whom I envy?” 

In spite of his age, Signor Pascarella did not use spectacles. 
He gravely examined a new sheet. Biattefiori’s lament con- 
tinued in even more heartfelt tones: “ Ah, you should under- 
stand my envy. Take midday for example. What can I do? 
I have finished my work. One must eat. So, off to Targiani’s. 
And in the evening, it’s the same thing over again. Off to 
the Esposito. Or frequently the other way round. ‘That’s the 
only variety. I won’t say anything of the fact that my digestion 
is poor, the food wretched and the bill of fare always the same. 
But to sit alone at table, my esteemed master, to eat a solitary 
meal? Don’t speak to me of friends, I beg you. If I may 
take the liberty of speaking sincerely, the only man whom I 
have ever wished for as a friend—but you know all about that.” 

Don Domenico made a movement as concise as it was 
expressive. It said that it was not his fault that Battefiori was 
not the possessor of a family; further, that the inferior lot of 
bachelors was widespread and generally known, and, finally, 
that there was nothing he found so distasteful as sentimental 
encroachments in a business relationship. But oblivious of 
_ this, the elegy of his desk-companion was gradually being 
` transformed into a dithyramb. 

“ And you, Don Domenico? Yes, my envy greedily depicts 
to itself the manner of your approach to your home after your 
day’s work. Your heart beats peacefully and contentedly. 
You know that the young people await you. It is a whole 
world that awaits you, and an orderly world besides. Have 
you any idea what you possess? ”” 

At this point the poor solitary stopped an instant to insert 
his handkerchief beneath his spectacles, then went on: “ Your 
children, Don Domenico, are the purest angels i 

During this panegyric Pascarella’s eyes had become more 
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and more irritable, more ready to spring. When Battefiori 
was about to proceed to a more detailed description of the family, 
he was violently interrupted: “ I must beg you to concern 
yourself with other matters.” 

With the father’s objection, things had to rest, for the echo 
of voices in dispute rose to them from the little office where 
passing customers were served. The cashier worked in another 
room, and two older clerks were out on business, so that there 
was only a youthful probationer to serve the public. So Don 
Domenico abandoned the depressed panegyrist in order to 
find out what was the matter and descended the frail winding 
staircase to the outer office. 


At the counter stood a tall, slim Englishman, who had laid 
down hat, gloves and a bundle of five-pound notes in front of 
him. ‘The assistant was endeavouring with the aid of gestures 
and a few scraps of English to explain to him that a new regula- 
tion required that he should produce his passport if he wanted 
to change money. The Englishman for his part was also 
indicating by gestures and scraps of English—experience shows 
that many people abroad think they make themselves better 
understood by speaking their own tongue in a broken manner— 
in short, the Englishman was indicating in the same manner 
that he would not dream of showing his passport. 

Don Domenico at first maintained a neutral attitude and 
gazed searchingly at the customer. A decided interest in this 
British face arrested his eye. It was not a young face, might 
indeed have been that of a man over forty, for the soft abundant 
hair was of the tint which makes it difficult to decide whether 
it is ash-blond or ash-gray. His cheeks, on the other hand, 
shone with a healthy ruddiness, a boyish, wind-roughened 
ruddiness. In his calm blue eyes one could read the whimsical 
pleasure provided by the little battle which was being fought out. 
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After the Englishman had proceeded for a little longer with 
his signs and broken English, Domenico Pascarella finally 
said to his employee with some haughtiness: “ What does he 
want? ” 

‘The young man assured him in a dense rush of words that 
he was at his wits’ end, that the gentleman had already detained 
him for half an hour because he refused to recognise the decrees 
of the Government, and although he had seen the decree in 
question with his own eyes, refused to produce his passport. 
Don Domenico showed no displeasure whatever at the con- 
tumacy of the customer. He himself was opposed to the inter- 
ference of the State, which was growing worse every day, to 
the trickery of the various Departments, the impudence of the 
Tax Commissions and the pressure of political life. And 
because he was determined to be master in his azienda and not 
a booking-clerk in the post office or on the railways, he called 
to the clerk: “Tell him to write down his address and settle 
the business.” 

This decision had an unexpected effect. The Englishman 
opened his mouth and burst into hearty laughter, drew his 
passport out of his pocket-book, showed it to Signor Pascarella 
with a friendly bow and then wrote in a large upright hand on 
~ a sheet of paper: “ Mr. Arthur Campbell, Hotel Bertolini.” 

Meanwhile the assistant had completed his calculations and 
handed the result to the stranger. Everything seemed to be 
taking a satisfactory course, and Don Domenico was about to 
leave the office, when a fresh complaint on the part of the 
Englishman restrained him. ‘The official rate of the pound 
sterling, as this English nuisance obstinately underlined with 
his finger-nail, stood at forty-five lire and a few centesimi. 
` The young man had put down forty-three lire fifty, and swore 
in great excitement that neither the Banca Commerciale nor 
the Credito Italiano would pay any other rate. Only the 
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presence of his master prevented him from being insolent. 
Pascarella, however, felt once more the old displeasure at 
Battefiori’s money-changing idea, which he had first so vigor- 
ously opposed and then himself put into practice. This 
transaction with the grumbling foreigner proved how innately 
undignified it was. He shoved the clerk aside, recalculated the 
sum according to the printed rate and paid the Englishman 
four thousand five hundred odd lire, slapping down the notes 
with a crack like a whip. But he had reckoned without his 
customer. The latter shook his head, took the pencil and 
deducted from the total the percentage which he was liable to 
pay according to his experiences of discount-houses at home. 
Ludicrously enough the amount was not very different from 
that which the assistant had previously made it. Then Mr. 
Campbell, in high satisfaction, pocketed his just due of bank- 
notes, and left the rest lying on the counter. Don Domenico, 
however, took not the faintest notice either of this proceeding 
or of the money returned. He stood remote and uninterested, 
as if he were lost in proud and distant thoughts, in which the 
sordid exchange transactions of the moment played no part. 
But that did not deter the stranger from giving a jolly laugh and 
looking Signor Pascarella straight in the face as a sympathetic 
man, whom it was a pleasure to meet. Finally, he even held out 
his hand. And incredible though it may sound, Don Domenico 
clasped the hand of the uninvited guest and even forgot to sup- 
press a most amiable smile, annoyed though he may have been 
about it later. 

The conclusion of this unusual and, as it turned out, 
momentous business had taken some time. It was twelve 
o’clock, and the assistant was already making preparations to 
close the office. The hour of Don Domenico’s daily, methodi- 
cally carried out, midday constitutional had arrived. When 
he informed his partner, Renato Battefiori, that the hour of 
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freedom was at hand, the latter replied that such distributions 
of time did not exist for him, he was always free, he could eat 
or fast as he chose, and now he felt the need of making up 
arrears and throwing out new lines. This answer clearly 
proved that Battefiori was an incurably disorderly spirit, and 
that with childish malice he was reproaching his senior for the 
emptiness of life which afflicted him. Pascarella left him in his 
cloud of smoke and a waste of correspondence, with which he 
began to fumble aimlessly. 

A few minutes later as Don Domenico was passing the 
Galleria Umberto, a heavy shower began to fall. Now his walk, 
which usually took him a roundabout way home to lunch, was 
out of the question. He entered the glass roof of the great hall 
and was drawn in by a roaring flood of humanity, which at 
once closed about him. Although he was a Neapolitan, he 
could not endure crowds and packed noisy assemblies. With a 
lowering face, the handle of his stick raised to the level of his 
chest, he struggled against the whirlpool, which jeopardised his 
self-sufficiency. Passing one of the cafés, he had stepped 
between the tables to get some air when he heard his name 
called. It was a couple of acquaintances of the hoary past, 
whom he had not seen for many years, old gentlemen like him- 
_self. They showed pleasure, even joy, at this unexpected 
reunion, which he simply could not understand. In vain he 
‘tried to escape, but was forced to join them. ‘There he sat, 
with a glass of vermouth in front of him, packed tight at the 
uncomfortable table, and listened to friendly questions, eulogies 
on his youthful appearance and other signs of affection. Don 
Domenico answered briefly, and in his heart was wishing them 
at the devil. One of them was a friend of his early youth, the 
other had been living abroad for decades. What concern had he 
with these men who remembered him so kindly? The truth 
is that Pascarella’s paternity had withered up all the tendrils 
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which at that earlier time had reached out to other human 
beings. Now, far from his home, he became aware of this 
aridity and found it very uncomfortable. 

Reunions with playmates of childhood, friends of student 
days and boon companions are very seldom an unmixed joy. 
It is one of the uncomprehended mercies of God that we do 
not really have to realise time, that is, its lapse and the change 
in ourselves. In our own consciousness we always remain the 
same. ‘Then such a half-forgotten face rises up before us and 
shows us with pitiless kindliness what has happened to us. 
This face serves as a gauge of the transformation in ourselves 
and assumes the aspect of a reproach for the disloyalty to our 
own life of which each of us in a profound sense has been 
guilty. 

Everything would have gone smoothly and well if one of 
the gentlemen had not brought Don Domenico’s family into 
the conversation. It was the foreigner who embarked upon 
this. His name must be mentioned, Eccheverria, Italian 
Consul-General at Rio de Janeiro, then on leave. He did not 
show much diplomatic tact at that moment, since he did not 
notice Pascarella’s mounting ill-humour. 

“ You have six children, haven’t you, Don Domenico? ” 

And he winked proudly and archly to the company, as if 
some rash but praiseworthy deed had proceeded from their midst. 

“ He belongs to the old school,” he went on. “The rest 
of us should be ashamed of ourselves.” 

Domenico Pascarella made no effort to join in the convivial 
laughter. What was it to this Brazilian ass how many children 
he had? He himself made no investigations into the number 
of children belonging to this Brazilian ass. The ass, however, 
was at it again. 

“ Forty years ago who would have thought that you would 
become a noted paterfamilias? ” 
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Pascarella clutched his stick. He was keeping a tight hold of 
himself so as not to jump up. Had they enticed him to this 
table to mock at him? Who was a noted father? Was this 
Eccheverria daring to make fun of him? No, quite the con- 
trary. The unsuspecting Consul actually had the audacity to 
say in unctuous tones: “‘ I hear everywhere that your children 
are perfect marvels, angels p 

Don Domenico shrank back and raised his stick to the level 
of his eyes. Should he strike down this insolent babbler? 
For the second time to-day that nauseating word, angels. Did 
it imply an insolent criticism of him, the father? His children 
were no angels, no by-words, they were quite commonplace 
sons and daughters. He had no use for by-words and angels, 
and least of all for the degradingly malicious importunity of 
this Brazilian brigand. Moving ponderously in his effort to 
master his rage, he rose, laid two lire in the saucer, seized his 

hat and left his friends sitting there dumbfounded. 

But fate, which is so fond of repeating the same theme 
again and again in a brief period, had still another encounter 
in store for him. Scarcely had his ill-humour begun to die away 
—he decided to go straight to the Via Roma from the Galleria 

-in spite of the rain—than a hand fell on his shoulder. 

Maestro Cavaliere Tullio Capironi also belonged to that 
prehistoric circle of acquaintances whose reappearance had so 
remarkably disturbed Domenico Pascarella. Capironi, too, 
he had not seen for ages. Since he had given his daughter, 
Grazia, permission to have singing lessons with the old orches- 
tral conductor, he had been nourishing a decided grudge in his 
heart. Singing lessons formed part of the inexhaustible list of 
those ‘‘ intrusions ” which he loathed like hell, but which he 
could not entirely eradicate in his family. Why ever had he 
permitted the intrusion of these singing lessons, which cost 
thirty lire twice a week, money enough in all conscience? 
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The decision of his paternal responsibility, to have Grazia’s 
lovely voice polished like a precious stone, now seemed a decision 
of paternal weakness. He gave a stern sidelong look at Tullio 
Capironi, who took him by the arm and steered him back to a 
quiet corner of the Galleria, saying: “ I have something to 
say to you.” 

Alongside the erect, robust Pascarella, the Maestro, though 
a few years younger, looked like an embittered mummy. His 
face, like the big-nosed, pointed-bearded mask of Charles the 
Fifth, was marked by the cynical exhaustion of forty years of 
theatrical life. ‘The fluting of folds about his sunken mouth, in 
particular, evoked the impression of a perpetual Mephistophe- 
lian laugh, which was strengthened by the rattling voice, that 
told of laryngeal catarrh. 

In truth, Capironi had every reason to be embittered. For 
several years he had been completely cold-shouldered, and, 
although he lived in Naples, the directors of the Opera season 
had this year too declined his co-operation. Now he conducted 
one-night performances by third-rate companies in God- 
forsaken holes like Bari, Tarento, Brindisi or Potenza, and for 
the rest lived by giving singing lessons. Cavaliere Tullio 
Capironi felt himself to be and was the victim of the new 
Milan type of conductor. Old connoisseurs of the lyrical 
theatre even to-day put him above the technical precisians of 
the victorious school. He had no dazzling resources at his 
disposal, could not have thirty rehearsals like the American 
celebrities. He arrived in a town in the morning, and by 
evening everything had to be ready. His realm was improvisa- 
tion, a frantic struggle with inadequate weapons for the dis- 
interested, fragile perfection of three hours of music, to be heard 
only once. His time was past. And in the humid depths of 
his black pouchy eyes lurked always the past. ‘These eyes now 
regarded Signor Pascarella inflexibly. 
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“So your daughter Grazia has not betrayed that I wished to 
speak to you? ” he said. 

Don Domenico froze again immediately. Was there to be 
no end of these interferences to-day? The word “ betray ” 
ate into his mind like poison. Capironi, however, did not 
wait for an answer. 

“ I feel bound to point out to you that your girl has a voice,” 
he observed. 

“ I know that for myself,” declared Pascarella cuttingly. 

But here he had met his match. The old artist’s eyes filled 
with cold disgust, and he spat out: “ You know nothing. 
Nothing at all. You all imagine that you understand some- 
thing about this, because everyone of you has a throat of his 
own and howls the walls down at home. I know no more 
unmusical people than you. You are illiterates, hopeless 
illiterates.”’ 

Don Domenico blinked with stupefaction. He had not been 
addressed in such a tone for as long as he could remember. 
The fact must not be concealed that for an instant he was 
cowed. Like all arrogant and overbearing spirits he succumbed 
to an unexpected counter-thrust. Besides, there was the self- 
assured superiority of this musician, who had no time for even 
‘contemptuous cognizance of the ideas and systems of values 
that were entrenched in Pascarella’s middle-class mentality. 

Capironi now returned to his subject: “ I am not speaking 
about the voice. Everyone has a voice. But the girl has 
something in her ”—he tapped the father’s coat—“ more than 


merely heart, she has a charm, an expression, a special tem- 
9 


perament 

Each one of these words, which he had to listen to, infuriated 
Pascarella beyond measure. How right he had been in his 
dislike of Grazia’s singing lessons. The consequences of 
licentiousness were beginning to show themselves. No more 
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weakness towards the children. ‘These angels must not get 
out of hand. So he swore in his disturbed mind. And what 
airs this worn-out mountebank, this dissolute vagabond, gave 
himself. He seemed not even to notice what was passing in 
the mind of him, the enraged father. And indeed Tullio 
Capironi seemed to notice nothing, for he said slowly and 
impressively: “ It is my duty to express to you my assured 
conviction that something can be made of your beautiful 
Grazia.” 

So things had gone as far as that, had they? “They were 
plotting together. A conspiracy behind his back. Don 
Domenico had to master a sharp pain. His angels were carrying 
on a policy of conspiracy, they were reconnoitering in the 
hostile world while he worked for them. But be calm. Show 
no excitement. Go on innocently investigating. Perhaps 
other revelations will be afforded. So with all the malicious 
cunning of which he was capable, he gazed at the Maestro 
with an astonished air and asked: ‘“ And what is to be made of 
her, then? ” 

Tullio Capironi slowly bent his small fine ear to the intona- 
tion of this sentence, as if he were testing the tone of a violin, 
to see how many turns up or down it was out of key. At the 
same time he raised his thick eyebrows attentively. 

“ Something can be made of her which will perhaps not be 
quite pleasant to you, my friend ” 

All Don Domenico’s good resolutions went to the winds. 
He took a step backwards and his stick shook in his hand. 
Then he, who usually shrank so fearfully from drawing atten- 
tion to himself, shouted out, heedless of the people around: 
“ It is supremely unpleasant to me. And now let me on my 
side point out to you that I will not endure this treacherous 
game any longer. Herewith I give you notice that the singing 
lessons are over. Do you understand? Over. My children 
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have no special temperament. We need no theatrical frippery. 
Nothing will be made of us. We are quite content. Nothing 
must be made of us.” 

Maestro Capironi listened to this scurry of words absorbedly 
with unmoving black button-eyes. When the outburst was 
at an end, he waited a little, spat accurately to one side, and 
said in a rattling voice, but from the depths of his soul: “ You 
ridiculous fool.” 

In his excitement, Don Domenico never knew how, soaked 
through and through with the torrential rain, he ever reached 
home in the Via Concordia. At the corner of the Vico Tre Re 
the servant Giuseppe was waiting for him with a mackintosh, 
an old-fashioned obeisance, the look of a detective about to 
give a report based on solid proofs and the following words: 
“ Eccellenza, I have information for you.” 


CHAPTER III | 


A DAY OF WRATH 


N that same morning on which the intrusive world in 

the shape of Battefiori, the Brazilian consul and Maestro 
Capironi had with their insidious praise interfered so perfidiously 
in the family concerns of Don Domenico, Grazia and her 
brother Placido met to go for a walk together. 

This walk was a secret, illicit right which the two arrogated 
to themselves every Friday. It was, however, by no means 
easy to attain to the enjoyment of this little sin, for many 
obstacles had to be overcome. Like a strong railing the 
paternal code stood rigid around them. It ran: Young girls 
had no business in the streets. Only absolutely necessary 
errands and commissions could be permitted as exceptions to 
this rule. But if a young girl had to appear in the street, this 
must take place if possible under the escort of an older female 
person. That a young man, even although he might be a 
blood brother, should form the escort in place of the appointed 
lady, was entirely unpermissible. For there might be people 
who knew the sister but not the brother, which circumstance 
might give rise to gossip and bring the father’s honour into 
disrepute. “The thought of the concentrated hostility of the 
world which was directed with designing mockery against the 
Pascarellas was not to be forgotten. Although it had been 
necessary to yield to superior force and put up with the fashion 
of women’s emancipated clothes, the fashion of emancipated 
morals and unrestrained intercourse was for the daughters of 
Don Domenico beyond the bounds of earthly possibilities. 

Neither, on the other hand, had a student any business in 
the streets in broad daylight. Any outing, including walks, 
not serving a directly useful purpose was deceitful frittering 
of time. Time killers and street idlers, even though they were 
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otherwise quite able people like Renato Battefiori, had to 
expect to die the awful and dishonourable deaths of 
bachelors. 

The table of the laws, or, more correctly, the unwritten 
code, of which only brief excerpts are here quoted as occasion 
arises, was reinforced by certain powers which served to defend 
it. The strongest of these defensive powers was the love, the 
singular love for their father, which was inherent in the 
brothers and sisters; but the next strongest was fear. After 
love and fear the defensive forces of the law declined lower 
and lower, down to the person of Giuseppe, who believed that 
he served it by his prying and tale-bearing. 

To prevent their little Friday’s pleasure from being spoiled, 
Placido and Grazia had to exercise great caution if they were 
not to run into Giuseppe’s arms. For strictly as the servant 
watched over the conduct of his young masters and mistresses, 
he himself, in spite of his more than mature years, prowled 
about Naples in the fashion of the idlest of street loafers, and 
was liable to spring up in the most impossible spots. He 
seemed. to possess an uncanny instinct for the times and places 
at or in which one of the Pascarella children was to transgress 

_the law. Ruggiero suffered most from this. He burned with 
‘an ardent passion for football, to which he and one or two 
‘school friends paid homage even in spots where play was for- 
bidden by the police. And if the powers of the State did not 
catch him, Giuseppe was sure to do so. To this detective 
instinct was added the perfectly devilish kind of deafness with 
which fate had endowed the old serving-man. It was an 
elastic, capricious and obdurate complaint, which enabled him 
to twist facts as he chose and simply not to hear explanations. 
This curious intermediary between father and children actually 
often made an accusation based on nothing but the transposition 
of a consonant or a sentence caught wrongly. So it was 
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necessary to be on the qui vive every instant, at every street 
corner and even at home. 

The brother and sister met at the top of the town, near the 
Ospedale Internazionale. From this remote quarter they reached 
Posilipo, the marvellous promontory of Naples, by by-roads. 
Here they had long ago discovered the overgrown garden of a 
villa showing a “‘ for sale ” or “‘ to let ” board, and they were 
now sitting there on a stone bench, looking down on the sea. 
For several days past Grazia had noticed that a great grief was 
weighing on Placido. His eyes, in whose concentrated smile 
usually lay understanding and excuse for everything, had lost 
this expression. They were seeking for something. The 
sister came close to him. — 

“ What is the matter, Placido? ” she asked. 

It was a little while before he answered. 

“You know quite well, Graja. It’s on account of 
Papa.” 

“ Yes, I consider that Papa is behaving very strangely to 
you just now,” she said, with quick decision. 

“ Its plain, he hates me.” 

Grazia protested fervently: “ No, at bottom you are his 
best-loved child.” 

“ Now I am his best-hated child, and will continue to be.” 

The sister tried to sweep away this unflinching sentence 
with a deprecatory wave of her hand, but she was not very suc- 
cessful. A person like Placido was not easily soothed. 

“ I have been searching my conscience,” he went on. ‘‘ Help 
me, Graja. Do you remember anything that I can have 
done? ”’ 

“You do anything, Placido? Lauro goes his own way 
and stupid little Ruggiero is always up to something. But 
you!” 

“ Lauro! Papa has much less of a grudge against him. He 
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even allows him a little independence. Lauro can look after 
himself very well. It is queer——” 

The clouds had by now assumed mastery over the whole 
sky. The sun melted away behind them like the yolk of an 
egg. ‘The reflections of the sea were dulled. The horizon 
disappeared completely. They were sitting on the shore of 
nothingness, 

Placido now drew the conclusion about which he had for 
some time been in no doubt. 

“ There is only one explanation, Graja. Ever since he has 
had a suspicion of my writing, he has hated me.” 

Grazia touched his hand, as she could not deny the truth 
of this. Placido, however, went on, emphasising every word: 
“ He does not want any of us to distinguish ourselves.” 

“Yet he is allowing me to learn singing 3 

“ Ah, Graja, perhaps I shall have to make the sacrifice! ” 

She pushed away his hand. 

“ You must never make that sacrifice. It would be a 
crime.” 

Placido’s shoulders drooped. 

“Our meal-times, colazione and pranzo, used to be the 
_nicest things in our lives, you remember? That is all over 
‘for me. I can scarcely bear to sit opposite him.” 

“ But there has never been an explosion between you and 
him.” 

“ What a blessing an explosion would be. Explosions are 
the sign of everyday, almost good-natured strain. Even the 
box on the ears that Ruggiero gets But the strain between 
Papa and me will become more and more interminable. . . . 
There’s simply nothing to be done. . . . If you only knew the 
sort of things I have been imagining these last few nights, 
... I had made up my mind to leave home. . . . I am of age at 
last and I am not afraid of work.” 
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“ No, brother! ” 

The words were almost a shriek. 

“ But how could I leave you all? And you especially? 
I cannot do it. I am eating a bitter bread, but I am eating 
it in the light. If I left I should be plunged in darkness. That 
is the insoluble problem. I may not live in the light, and I 
cannot live in the dark.” 

She tried to divert him from his grief. Everything would 
be different. Papa was one of the moodiest creatures in the 
world. Although nothing and nobody could move him from 
his purpose, he was continually changing of his own accord in 
the most inconsequent fashion. ‘To-day, for example, he let 
Iride’s naughtiness pass without remark and to-morrow he 
would shut her up for nothing. Sometimes when the salt-cellar 
or the vinegar bottle was not on the table, he would ask for them 
quite politely, while next time he would thunder at Annunziata 
as if she had committed a serious crime. Placido should not 
brood over his relations with his father, but concern himself 
entirely with the gift of genius that had been bestowed on him. 

Placido listened to this all too sensible advice without im- 
patience. Then he raised his hand for silence, a gesture which 
Grazia knew very well. It meant that he was going to entrust 
her with anew poem. And in fact he began, softly, and without 
introduction: 


“ I was so full of song when, at the hest 
Of morning, life returned and night withdrew ; 
I flung the window wide, that heaven’s blue 
Might lave my hair and eyes and face and breast. 


With such abundance was my spirit blest 
That how to hold my wealth I scarcely knew, 
And in a dream I worked the long day through, 
So rich, and by my riches so oppressed. 
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But when the time of harvesting drew near, 
Down from above there floated a command 
That barred my doors. I was as void and drear 


As any desert, and the songs I planned 
Faded in stammerings, pitiful to hear, 
That falter into silence where I stand.” 


With nervous apprehension he immediately forestalled any 
praise. 

“That is, of course, not a good poem. You needn’t say 
anything, Graja. Even I have written lots of better ones. 
Moreover, I can prove to you exactly why it is an indifferent 
sonnet. Verses which express something about emotion are 
always at bottom amateurish. A poem should not be a fluid 
word-structure, but a solid body which does not give way 
when you touch it. But almost every line in this sonnet gives 
way. ‘Time of harvesting,’ ‘ void and drear as any desert,’ 
these are not true images, not real metaphors or similes, but 
merely worn-out phrases of everyday currency. ‘These bad 
images produce falsity of vision. For example, what are barred 
doors doing here, when the subject is harvesting? Originally 
I was trying to express how one sits down to write a poem 


- brimming over with ideas, and how in the course of the work 


it comes out that one is quite empty and has been humbugging 


oneself. Then it became something different, when Papa got 


involved in it 
“ You did not repeat this poem to me as a poem,’ 
Grazia in a low voice. 


Placido, grateful for the words, cried: “Thank God, you 


? 


said 


understand me, Graja.” 


At that moment began the first drops of the rain which at 
the same instant drove Don Domenico into the Galleria 
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Umberto. Placido jumped up horrified. “ We must get home,” 
he cried. 

She cast an alarmed glance at her wrist-watch, and then 
the brother and sister tore off, not like grown-ups but like 
naughty children having a race on crowded streets. “Throwing 
caution to the wind, they rushed for the nearest tram-line. 


Annunziata, Iride and Lauro were waiting in Grazia’s 
room in a fever of impatience. 

“ Where have you been all this time? ” Lauro called to them. 
“ We have an important matter to discuss and time is nearly up.” 

Placido and Grazia, still out of breath, sat down on the 
bed. ‘The little room with the five excited human beings in 
it, produced an impression of being overcrowded. Lauro 
stood in the middle like a ringleader issuing his final instructions, 

“ We have decided,” he announced, “‘ that you are to go to 
the ball at the Bertolini, Graja.” 

Grazia seemed deeply hurt: “‘ What have you got into your 
heads? I’ve quite given up thinking about that. I am sorry 
that I ever mentioned it.” 

Lauro was inflexible. 

“ No, Graja, you must go. Zia, too, shares my view. We 
have had a long talk about it, haven’t we, Zia? ” 

Annunziata, thus briskly encouraged by Lauro, gave her 
views in a noticeably weary voice: “ It is good for you to go 
into the world once, Graja, and see people. Lauro has con- 
vinced me.” 

Iride, as usual, was charmed with the prospect of anything 
a little irregular. She secretly egged on Annunziata and 
Lauro, so that they should not retreat, she made signs with 
her eyes, in short, she behaved like a veritable inciter to sin. 
Grazia had difficulty in freeing herself from the little girl’s 
importunity, as she cried: “ Please, please, Graja, say ‘ yes ’.” 
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Grazia began to defend herself more and more vehemently 

_ against their irritating demands. “ I don’t understand you, 

Zia,” she protested. “I don’t understand any of you. For a 
_ moment perhaps I felt a stupid desire to go. But it passed as 
| soon as I really pictured this festa di ballo to myself. Perfect 
| strangers. “Terrible.” 

At this point Placido interposed for the first time: “ The 
| decision is not only good, Graja, it is actually necessary. Think, 
| we never see anyone but each other. I consider that dangerous, 
and particularly for you. People must see themselves as others 
| see them sometimes. 

Grazia took refuge in the paternal code. 

“ But Papa expressly forbids that,” she said. 

Then Iride importantly informed her big brothers and 
sisters that Papa had been in a marvellous humour early that 
morning. By this mention of Papa’s splendid temper she was 

_ trying to strengthen the courage of the faint-hearts. It was 
unnecessary. Everyone except the person concerned seemed to 
be passionately full of the idea of the prohibited entertainment. 
Lauro proceeded to eliminate Grazia altogether. 

“ Placido, do you think,” he asked, “that I should very 
cautiously broach the subject at table to-day? It is better, I 

“think, that I should do it and not you. Zia there does not 
-trust herself.” i 

Annunziata made no denial of her lack of courage for such 
unheard-of boldness. Besides, she pointed out, that way was 
doomed to failure.—Placido nodded at this.—For if Papa caught 
even the slightest wish raising its head, it would make his anger 
and opposition ten times worse. They all knew that. 

But it was not Lauro’s way to linger over a difficulty. He 
jumped to another subject: “ You are going to do something 
else for Graja instead, aren’t you, Zia?” 

As his sister did not answer at once, he went on to explain: 
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“ She says she does not need a new dress for the Opera. Last 
year’s one will do. She will alter it a little. And Grazia can 
get a fancy-dress with the money this will save.” 

Grazia had no time to reject this sacrifice, for Iride’s voice 
drowned them all: “ A Venetian dress will be best. Or, 
perhaps, a Sardinian peasant’s. Or a marquise. Oh, Graja, I 
don’t need a new dress either. ‘The yellow one is still quite 
good.” 

In imitation of her eldest sister, her self-sacrificing spirit 
knew no bounds. ‘‘ You must also take the money saved 
from my dress,” she urged. 

In the face of this assault Grazia murmured with alarm: 
“ You are all crazy—Zia, help me.” 

She was quite right. It was indeed not easy to explain why 
this ball at the Hotel Bertolini had turned their heads like this. 
A closer investigation might bring one up against a reason which 
might be called the attraction of sin. Up till now they had lived 
unresistingly under the discipline of the code. Perhaps the 
moment had now arrived when infringement proved a vital 
necessity. This, however, is not an explanation; it remains a 
‘mere hypothesis. It was strange enough that they all spoke 
at once, Iride throwing sharp fanatical cries of encouragement 
into the battle. Finally, Lauro reprimanded the child Se her 
exuberance and ele lowered the tone. 

“ Stop,” he cried. ‘‘ What do you think? Is it necessary 
to say anything about it to Papa at all? ” 

His brothers and sisters had no time fully to comprehend 
the temerity of this question, for Ruggiero, dripping with rain 
and perspiration, spent as the Marathon runner, rushed in at 
the door. 

““Tt’s all up with me,” he groaned, with contorted face. 

The brothers gradually dragged the following story from 
the desperate boy. He had been playing with a few other 
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pupils from the Commercial College on the square in front 
| of a near-by church, not at football, but knocking a little rubber 
‘Dall here and there quite innocently. Suddenly Giuseppe 
appeared quite close to him, looking on with the utmost com- 
|placency. ‘It’s all up with me,” he repeated. 

They agreed that this was not exactly comfortable, but 
i pointed out that he wouldn’t have his head taken off for such 
a common everyday offence, if nothing worse had happened. 
| Ruggiero shivered. ‘‘Since yesterday,” he contea ed; T 
_haven’t been able to find my Party card. Oh, God 
_ Well, perhaps it was lying in one of his school books. Giuseppe 
_had had no opeenaity for tale-telling to-day. 

“ Giuseppe,” gasped Ruggiero, “‘has gone down to meet 

‘Papa, he waited = him. I slipped past them into the house at 
| the last moment.’ 

And indeed hardly an instant had gone before there was 
|an official knock, and the old servant opened the door in the 
name of the law, as it were. With an incorruptible look, 
which was pregnant with circumstantial evidence, he delivered 
his master’s orders: “ I am to ask you all to go to the sala da 
: pranzo to Eccellenza.” 
| And the children who had just been toying with such bold 
plans slunk timorously along the wall in obedience to their 
Li ather’s summons. 


; Domenico Pascarella at first took no notice whatever of 
‘his belongings. With menacing strides, boots creaking bale- 
fully, he paced the sala da pranzo. ‘The more he prolonged his 
silence, the paler grew the children. “They withered visibly. 
Papa’s silence came over them like a drought. From second to 
‘second the consciousness of guilt waxed in them like a tight 
‘swelling. It spared no one. Even the ones who had no reason 
to feel guilty, Annunziata and Iride, were crushed to the 
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ground by the growing weight. The burden of conscience 
made itself independent of reflection and consciousness, trans- 
formed itself into a frightful physical condition, and this 
condition, this nauseating malady, was the absolute opposite of 
the mystical joy of Papa’s singing. At last Don Domenico came 
to a halt and called Grazia sharply. She took a step forward 
from the row and the trial began. 

“ What sort of commission did your singing teacher give 
you? ” 

“ Commission? ” 

“ No beating about the bush now. You have some message 
to deliver to me from Maestro Capironi.” 

“ Oh, that was only yesterday, Papa . . 

The artery in her neck throbbed visibly. ‘* The Maestro 
wants to speak to you,” she said. 

“ Why did you suppress this? ” 

“I had no intention of suppressing it, Papa. I merely 
thought you wouldn’t be greatly interested, Papa.” 

“ So you too are a lying serpent, you angel? ” 

“ No, I am not lying. It was nothing of importance.” 

“ Nothing of importance? It seems, however, to be some- 
thing and not nothing. What isit? Out with it.” 

Grazia’s memory feverishly went over her recent conversa- 
tions with her teacher. She found nothing. Everything was 
jumbled. 

**T don’t know, Papa.” 

“ You don’t know. But I know, you humbug. He has been 
putting notions in your head. You are unscrupulously making 
plans behind my back. He wants to bring you into the theatre.” 

“ That is not true, Papa.” 

She lifted her hands imploringly. Capironi had never 
spoken of such things to her. He had never let drop a single 
word about the theatre. Why should he? She had neither 
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talent nor ambition. She had never dreamt of it. Oh, how 
| was she to prove her innocence to her father? He, however, 
| destroyed all her protestations with one blow. 

“ I should never have thought you would lie tome. Think 
«shame of yourself,” he shouted. 
| She could no longer restrain her tears. Weeping, contrition 
(on the part of the accused, invested the judge in contrast with a 
(certain nobility. He had no more need of vituperation. His 
jvoice too sounded quieter as he said: “ I have given notice 
{that your singing lessons are to cease. Once for all. Do you 
| understand? ” 
peer es, Papa.” 
| She longed to disappear, to be swallowed up. But the court 
J| had not done with her. 
| “T have not finished yet. Is it true that you were singing 
{ this morning at nine o’clock with open windows? ” 


“No... I was... not singing.” 
| Tears broke her defence into little sobbing fragments of 
yspeech: < I was only . . . practising a little . . . for quite a 


jshort time.” 

The bludgeon descended: “‘ But with open windows! Are 
\you so vain? Do you fancy yourself an artist, eh? Are you 
‘frying to captivate the street, eh? Or drive out the other 
(tenants perhaps? Am I to be further disgraced through you? 

How often have I told you all that lere must be no piano- 
jplaying or singing with open windows and doors? Answer me, 
| Have I given that order or not? ” 
| A hollow chorus of affirmation dragged its way to the 
|judge’s ear. He proceeded to give sentence. 

“ You have no excuse whatever. Asa punishment I forbid 
all singing until further notice. Even in your own room, to 
yourself, you must not sing. Do you understand? ” 


Eaves, Papa.” 
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The eye of the judge released her and picked Lauro out of 
the crowd. The face of the nineteen-year-old lad with the 
girlish cheeks was calmer than that of his sister, although also 
very pale. His eyes in their shadowy depths betrayed something 
other than fear, a courteous submission to fate. He looked 
unflinchingly at the judge and met his anger watchfully. 

“ You know quite well what I have to say to you,” said the 
father. 

“ I think so, yes.” 

“ What were you doing yesterday morning between ten and 
twelve? ” 

“ I was playing truant.” 

“ And why should an adult person play truant, a grammar- 
school pupil in his last school year? ” 

“ It was a lovely day.” 

There was nothing insolent in this candour. It did not 
add to the wrath of the judge, although the offence of inexcus- 
able idleness in the middle of a week-day was serious enough. 
The harmony of Lauro’s appearance, his quiet bearing, which 
was a peculiar blend of dignity and submissiveness, could not 
irritate the judge. His voice expressed almost an exasperated 
kindness as he said: “ On your next voyage, my lad, I'll take 
care to send a storm after you.” 

This threat nag a figurative meaning, for the Italians ‘use 
the same verb “ marinare” for both seafaring and playing 
truant. The verdict of the judge proved not so terribly severe. 
“ Other people of your age,” he thundered, “‘ are already sup- 
porting families. Three days’. confinement to your room, 
You are not to stir from the house. Do you understand? ” 

SCS; Ra pani 

“ And now for you!” 

The voice of the judge seemed to be metaphorically rolling 
up its sleeves. Ruggiero, who was short, had been able to hide 
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behind the backs of his brothers and sisters. Nevertheless his 
father’s voice found him out, although no name was mentioned. 
~ “Come here. Quickly. Forward!” 

The Bear detached himself from the group and jerked him- 
self a little way forward with the awkward arms of his age. 
There was no mercy for him. 

“ Forward. Nearer. Still nearer.” 

_ Under compulsion the distance between Ruggiero and his 
lfather gradually decreased. When at last it was sufficiently 
small, the third trial began. 

| “ Up to now I have been unaware that you were just a 
common street boy, a coarse proletarian, who does not deserve 
the name he bears. How the whole world will exult now! 
Now we see what the Pascarella family is worth. One of them, 
‘a big lad, almost a man, at the sacred noon hour, and actually 
)yefore a church door in the middle of the town, rolls about in 
the mud! Is that true?” 

“I did not roll. I was not even playing football. We 
were only knocking about a little rubber ball p 
|_“ Played football? ” 
| The question thundered against the walls. “‘ Played football? 
JA noble game. To play with the feet. Shoving, kicking, 
Anting, sweating! A sport for plebeians! And with whom did 
f su enjoy this distinguished pleasure? ” 
| “ Chums——” 
| “Chums, indeed. The low rabble, to whom you belong, 
jo whom you are attracted. What else have you to 


confess? ” 
| mare... « don’t know.” 
| “I advise you to drop that stammering and acknowledge 
yverything as quickly as you can.” 

| The boy’s despairing mouth gasped, but no sound came. 


Don Domenico pulled a paper half out of his pocket. A howl 
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burst from Ruggiero: “I... I... I... enrolled my 
name.” 
_ “ You enrolled your name. Good. Go on.” 

“But Ihadto .. . inthe Party. . . the Avanguardia.... 
Like the rest . . . like all a 

“ Indeed. You had to deceive me? Had to go behind my 
back? ” 

“ There was nothing else to be done, Papa. The Party... 


the teachers . . . the boys . . . they’ve all been Fascists for 
ages. . . . They compel one . . . I hadn’t a life of it any 
longer.” 


The judge’s face came terrifyingly close to the sinner. 

“ What, they compel you to go behind my back? They fight 
against me in my own house, in my own family? And you land 
me in this ignominious position? You allow yourself to be 
used to make your father ridiculous? You deceitfully allow 
your name to be enrolled without saying a word to me? You 
allow yourself to be forced into treachery, and do not believe 
I could help and protect you? Perhaps you will allow yourself 
to be forced to break my windows next, or set fire to the house! 
Why did you go behind my back? Why did you not say. a word 
about it to me? ” 

““ T was frightened . . .” 

Then Domenico Pascarella bellowed out: ‘“‘ Take that for 
your cowardice.” 

Blows rained on Ruggiero’s face, one on the right cheek and 
one on the left, knocking him over on to the table. 

The cruel sentence seemed to pain the judge himself. He 
began again to pace the sala da pranzo with creaking steps, 
spreading an agonising silence around him. Even if he regretted 
Ruggiero’s castigation—he disliked physical violence—his 
own lot preoccupied him more closely. He lived only for his 
children. He thought of nothing but them. He protected his 
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house to the best of his powers and conscience. At an advanced 
age he was still working. Why? So that they could live a care- 
free life befitting their station, so that the house could be kept 
up. And these same children went behind his back. ‘These 
same children were traitors. Traitors one and all. Grazia was 
deceiving him with Capironi, that musical vagabond, and 
Ruggiero with the Fascist Party. He was not an opponent of 
that Party. He was completely indifferent to all politics, which 
one accepted as one accepted the world, by turning one’s back 
on both. All the more monstrous that his children, his children, 
abandoned him for tainted dreams, vain ambitions and public 
brawling. He must defend his house against his own children. 
‘They were malignantly smuggling in the hostile world by secret 
gates. And in gratitude that world mockingly called them 
angels to his face. His heart grew heavy as he thought of their 
treachery. But soon indignation overcame his bitterness. He 
would not suffer the morale of his family to be sapped. All 
“ intrusions ” must be fought more rigorously than ever. 

Time moved on. The silence became more unbearable with 
| everymoment. Don Domenico continued to pace up and down. 
| Then on one of these turns he passed close by Placido, who was 
_ standing apart from the huddled group of the rest of his brothers 
l- and sisters. The father checked his pacing and looked at his 
-son. Placido seemed to him to have grown taller. His clenched 

hands were pressed tight against his chest and his head was 
bowed forward, as always in moments of suffering. “The eye- 
brows under his beautiful but low brow were painfully contracted. 
| The sight of his face might have made one think that it was 
| Placido who was being disciplined and punished, and not his 


i 


| 
| 
| 


| brothers and sister. As Don Domenico looked at his eldest son, 
| in a rush of passion the thought came that undoubtedly the core 
| of the evil lay in this Placido. Now it was really hate that 
| convulsed him. He searched for grounds of complaint. But he 
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was conscious of nothing but the tall mass of Placido, which 
seemed to him rebellion incarnate. And the little round man 
raised his fists against the son who overtopped him. 

“ However tall you may be ” he began. 

It happened very rarely and only in moments of extreme 
condemnation that Papa used the old-fashioned second-person 
plural to his children. This ‘‘ Voi ” had a long drawn-out echo 
like a trumpet-blast. It sounded like ‘‘ Vooi” and seemed 
to say: You are not worthy to be addressed as ““ thou ” and thus 
to be numbered among my own family. I tear the bonds 
between us asunder, I thrust you out, I banish you to the spot 
furthest from the sun. Perish of cold or come back a better 
man. 

Placido’s hands and feet were in fact icy-cold. His father 
tried a further conclusion with him: “ Well, what have you to 
say to me?” 

Placido, his teeth clenched, looked dully sideways at the 
floor. But Don Domenico threatened darkly: “ It cannot 
go on like this between us.” 

He had not weighed his words. ‘There was no ground for 
them: they had risen involuntarily from the unguarded abysses _ 
of his being. Then he left Placido and resumed his creaking 
wanderings. Meanwhile it was perhaps two o’clock. The arm 
of Priscilla, the cook, was seen gesticulating in the doorway. 

At last Annunziata ventured on a soft reminder: “ Papa, 
may the meal be put on the table? ” 

The father stamped his foot, as if he found impudent mockery 
in this question. 

“ Do you really think,” he shouted, “ that I am going to 
eat with you, that I am going to sit down at the same table as 
you? Eat, if you can.” ‘Then he issued his orders to Annun- 
ziata: “ You can send Giuseppe up with some trifle for 
me.” 
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He banged the first door, the second and the third. As he 
flung open the doors in his two rooms upstairs, stumbled against 
furniture, moved chairs and made hollow noises, it was as if 


distant thunder were rolling over the heads of the brothers and 
sisters. 


CHAPTER IV 


AN EVENING OF GRACE 


AIN was falling, a slight, misty rain. None the less a 

dense crowd packed the Piazza del Plebiscito. The 
chain of motor-cars blocked the streets leading to it on all sides, 
the Via Santa Lucia, the Via Cesare Console and the Chiaja. 
Among them were sumptuously-furnished long-bodied cars 
with chauffeurs in livery and flat caps like those in a film story. 
The swaying sea of umbrellas, lashed hither and thither by 
warning signals, motors and police, kept blocking up the lane 
as soon as it had been, with difficulty, cleared. The prevailing 
atmosphere was that of a disorderly hand-to-hand fight. It 
seemed that casualties must occur at any moment. But it was 
only the blind tumult of excited curiosity and good-nature out 
for a bit of fun. The tightly-wedged gapers good-humouredly 
let themselves be shoved about like blocks. ‘The fine motors 
which drove through their ranks and splashed them—in other - 
circumstances a luxurious car always has a provocative effect 
on a crowd—evoked no cries of hate this evening. For half an 
hour all social bitterness seemed to be forgotten. The crowd 
criticised the splendour of the theatre-goers as little as they 
grumbled at the rain. At funerals in late autumn and at the 
opening of San Carlo it generally rained. The experienced 
were aware of that. The rain even had esthetic advantages. 
As the women in their furs and evening cloaks, glittering with 
jewels, their bare heads covered with gossamery veils, squeezed 
out of the narrow doors of their-cars, and very carefully picked 
their charming steps so as not to soil their golden, silver or 
purple slippers, and as the wet pavement reflected the luxury- 
enwrapped frailty of these desirable apparitions, even the heart 
of an incorruptible Communist must have laughed within him 
if he had the courage and ability to be sincere. People never 
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become tired even of this kind of looking on; they crave for it. 
And it is a craving which refreshes for a moment or two, because 
it intoxicates. The man who has money goes to the theatre, the 
man who has none remains outside. Still, even he who remains 
outside participates a little. The crowd in the outermost 
courtyard were palely illuminated, but they quested eagerly 
after the more sacred places, the inner court, the holy place, 
even the holy of holies, of whose ecstatic light a faint glimmering 
reached them. ‘Therefore they stayed where they were and let 
the rain rain on. 

From time immemorial the opening of San Carlo has been 
an annual festivity. People come to hear the music, to enjoy 


the singing. But the music is only the connecting link, not 


the real object of this titillating assembly. Fundamentally the 
audience has only one aim, self-display. “Therefore let there be 
nothing unusual, nothing troublesome. No one goes to the 
theatre on this occasion to be bowled over by manifestations of 
art or stage-setting. Even entertainment would be the wrong 
word for the aim of this opening night. A piece of music is 
good, if one recognises it, if it has long been circulating in one’s 
own bloodstream, if it belongs to the family. And practically 
every person in this enormous theatre now taking his place in 
box, stalls and gallery, all those, that is, not previously acquainted 


~ with both libretto and music, would to-night sing the opera in 


spirit. And at their head would be the usually so austere Don 
Domenico. 

The Pascarella family, that is, the daughters and their 
father, drew up in a taxi at the portals of San Carlo ten minutes 
before the opening of the performance. ‘There was little resem- 
blance between the stern judge of the previous week and the 


almost tender cavalier of this evening. He was the first to jump 


out of the vehicle, open the umbrella and conduct each daughter 
separately to the doors. In the entrance hall an elderly person 
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awaited them. ‘This was a distant female relation whom Don 
Domenico unearthed once a year for this visit to the Opera, after 
which, at midnight, she disappeared again into darkness for the 
next twelve months. He had two reasons for this practice. In 
the first place, it seemed to him unfitting for three young 
ladies to appear in a box without an elderly chaperone of 
imposing bulk. In the second place, the lot of a man at the back 
of a box was anything but enviable. He had to stand behind the 
enthroned ladies till his legs gave way. He had to crane his 
neck, and the result was that he heard very little and saw nothing 
at all. And to-night they were to give the Gioconda, and Signor 
Pascarella was taking no chances. He was determined both to 
see and hear, partly in order to revel in a music which was as 
familiar to him as his own name, partly, as a formidable guardian 
of tradition, to watch lest anything in the performance deviated 
from the accustomed way. For this purpose he had long had the 
ticket for a stall in his pocket. It was a “ poltrone,” an end 
seat in one of the front rows close to the exit. Like all else in 
the life of Don Domenico, the choice of this seat was not the 
result of chance, but of an idiosyncrasy of his. It enabled 
this unsociable mortal to escape easily if an intrusive face 
appeared from that hostile world which was so evilly disposed to 
him and his family. Here he was not wedged in by others, 
here he could to a certain extent let himself go; he need not 
bridle his temperament if the music enticed him into humming 
softly, if a high note transported him to loud “‘ bravos ” and 
“ bravas,” or an ill-executed phrase made him grind his teeth 
and mutter furiously: “ Cani tutte.” But he first accompanied 
his daughters to the box and nodded with royal condescension 
at the “ Reverenzas” and ‘‘ Eccellenzas” of the old box- 
attendant, whom he had known for at least thirty years. Then 


the Pascarellas entered Box Number Three, Left, First 
ier. 
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The bather who steps into the sea on a hot summer day first 
of all knows a brief instant’s shrinking, only to be afterwards 
blessed with a profounder happiness, for the different element 
transforms his attitude to life and makes a new being of him. 
He flings out his arms and abandons himself rapturously to joy. 
The gold and crimson theatre which now closed round the sisters 
was suchasurging element. They had to overcome a shrinking, 
before they dared, hesitatingly, step by step, to advance to the 
front of the box. But soon they felt in their hair and on their 
bare shoulders the pleasant shiver of this element. The confused 
buzzing in their ears and dazzle in their eyes cleared. ‘Things 
became more differentiated, and the sisters’ enjoyment increased. 

Domenico Pascarella, who made an impressive figure in his 
dress-clothes, ran an expert eye over the auditorium. He had 
to acknowledge that the war and the post-war period had made 
no inordinate change in the picture. It was true that in many 
boxes were to be seen ugly bloated faces, overdressed figures, 
clumsy arms and hands. Still, the sharks, the pescecani, were 
swallowed up in the galaxy of representatives of inherited wealth. 
Yes, around him they were all gathered, Trecasis, Spagnuolis, 
Ventignanos, de Lucas, and to the right and the left, the 
Pugno-Sartis and the Dallorsos, all those to whom he did not 
belong and did not wish to belong. But to-night Don Domenico 


was in an indulgent mood even towards the Neapolitan aris- 


tocracy. This was because he was satisfied with his box, which 
had no need to fear comparisons. His old corroding suspicion 
of the merits of his children was for an hour or two allayed. 
Perhaps to-night he would not have been noticeably irritated 
if a stranger had praised one or other of them. His dark fits of 
rage over praise of this kind were entirely due to this suspicion. 


` Three fresh, beautiful, pure girls. With the world there for 
comparison, he could no more hide this from himself that he 


could in the exceptional Sunday hours of his paternal com- 
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placence. Ona benevolent impulse he pushed Iride to the front 
of the box. 

It was the little girl’s first experience of this gala night. Her 
face was dazed with excitement, she was unable to utter a word, 
and kept on feeling for her father’s hand with feverish fingers, 
unaware of what she was doing. Don Domenico, who received 
love and fear from his children, but never tenderness, became 
quite talkative at the unwonted touch of the little girlish hand, 
and began to explain to Iride the details of the stage arrange- 
ments, the structure of the orchestra, the allegorical scenes 
depicted on the curtain and much more besides. But even this 
was done in strictly pedagogic style, as he conceived it to be his 
duty; he communicated the meaning of all this magic like a 
lesson and afterwards put the child through an examination on 
what he had told her. 

Italian theatres, before the play begins, for the most part 
present rather a disorderly spectacle. ‘The devout hush of 
expectation which is still to be found in other countries is entirely 
absent. ‘The first act lasts for an hour and one will have to sit 
quietly through it; therefore let there be plenty of moyement 
while there is time. Whole rows of seats gape emptily. It all 
looks comfortless, as if they never would be filled up. In the 
boxes, on the other hand, a laughing coming and going reigns, 
and outside you cannot see across the entrance hall for a thick 
cloud of cigarette smoke and an equally thick babel of sound. 
Men stand about in animated confusion, hundreds of them, 
without distinction of class, the gentleman in evening dress 
cheek by jowl with the mozxonaro in his rowing shirt, who has 
swindled his way in. In the orchestra the musicians tune up 
more madly every instant. Each one seems to be putting his 
whole soul into the runs, trills and bars which he produces with 
such self-absorbed passion. The fiddling, blowing, grating and 
bleating result in a vast symphony which seems a symbol of the 
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solitary vanity with which one ego alongside the others abandons 
itself to its life’s occupation. 

Not until the second bell had rung did the gentlemen of 
the stalls begin to saunter slowly to their places, and Don 
Domenico also left his box. The three sisters were now alone 
with their duenna. ‘They took their seats at the front of the 
box, while the lady spread herself on the raised chair behind 
them. Papa had, of course, not observed that his daughters were 
wearing their last year’s dresses, Grazia the blue and Annunziata 
the black with silver lace. Although since that day of storm 
there had been no further mention of the festa di ballo, none 
of them, not even Iride, had spent the money given her on a 
new dress. And indeed such expenditure was unnecessary: 
they all looked extremely nice. Grazia especially was more 
radiant than ever before. Does not Homer tell how the gods, 
hovering invisibly, endow the heroes and heroines with en- 
hanced strength and beauty at important moments? Such a 
goddess seemed indeed to have enhanced Grazia’s beauty at this 
important moment in her life. She began to attract the attention 
of the house. At first one or two, and then a whole fusillade 
of opera-glasses were immovably trained on Box Number 
Three, Left, First Tier. The effect of this ovation of gaping 
eyes on the three girls was very different. Iride, who did not 
quite understand its significance, began to fidget and wriggle 
backwards and forwards on her chair. Annunziata dropped her 
eyes fearfully to her programme. It was for Grazia, she knew, 
and she prayed that Papa would notice nothing. Grazia, how- 
ever, sustained the salvo of opera-glasses unmoved, and smiled 
indifferently. But when the lights suddenly went out, a little 
Grazia in the remotest corner of her being murmured: ‘“‘ That’s 
a pity.” 

After the finale of the second act, in which the tenor, urged to 
flee by the hapless soprano, at the radiant height of the duet, sets 
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fire to the ship on which he was to escape—after this effective 
musical and scenic curtain, Don Domenico appeared in the box 
to escort the girls down to the foyer. This too was part of the 
programme. Pascarella was full of praise for Rasa. No one 
could make a phrase glow like her, or let a cadenza fall so 
rapidly and poignantly. The tragic sob with which she occa- 
sionally prefaced the last note at the close of a pause, sent shivers 
of delight along the public’s spine, which was expressed in a 
low murmur of satisfaction, like that of a cat when you stroke 
its fur. 

“ Ah, questa donna è un dio,” cried Don Domenico, whose 
enthusiasm was in singular contrast to his ruthless persecution 
of Grazia’s singing lessons. In his feelings, however, he kept 
his family and the world so separate that there could be no 
bridge between them. His children belonged to him, and not to 
themselves or the world. To-night, however, the world seized 
the rarely offered opportunity of encroaching on that which was 
withheld from it on the remaining three hundred and sixty-four 
days of the year. Earlier the many opera-glasses roving through 
the theatre had been focussed on the Pascarella box, but now 


? 


inquiring, demanding, languishing and aspiring glances wove 
a Close network round Grazia, as she descended the steps to the 
foyer with her family. She appeared to be unaware of them, 
but a delicious satisfaction flooded her. 

The first two acts of Gioconda are long, and the exhaustion 
entailed on the ears by attentive listening to music is considerable. 
For this reason Don Domenico planned to give his daughters 
some refreshment. A bottle of champagne was to be drunk at 
the buffet. Champagne, in the same place and on the same 
occasion, was one of Pascarella’s memories of his own father. 
Like everything old and ancestral this drink was sacred, although 
in a sense it was a frivolity. He chivalrously struggled to clear 
a path for the girls. It was not easy to steer one’s way through 
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the dense crowds of strollers, gazers and chatterers which 
surrounded the buffet. By chance a table was free, and by good 
luck it was one against the wall. Don Domenico vigorously 
took possession of it. There were just the four of them. The 
brothers bashfully left Papa alone with the young ladies on this 
evening, and the chaperone of mature years had gratefully de- 
clined the lukewarm invitation to accompany them and remained 
in the box. They sat down happily. The sisters were most 
agreeably stimulated by the fabulous wine. 

Signor Pascarella caught sight of a slim man with grayish- 
fair hair and boyishly rosy cheeks, who was smiling across at 
him. He did not turn away his eyes and finally greeted Don 
Domenico like an old friend. I must know the man, he 
thought, know him quite well. He racked his brains. Was his 
memory failing? It would be the first sign of that depressing 
manifestation of age. The gentleman repeated his greeting. 
And, whether the champagne, Gioconda, Bruna Rasa, or simply 
the satisfaction of the moment was to blame—this scorner of the 
outside world, this enemy of all superfluous acquaintances, not 
only returned the greeting but raised his hand in dignified 
salute. Thereupon the gentleman came up to the table and 


- held out his right hand to its head, who rose ceremoniously, for 


he still did not know who this good friend was. ‘The latter 


= opened a mouth full of beautiful white teeth, laughed as at a 


successful joke and said in English: “‘ How do you do? ” 

This set Pascarella’s memory on the right road, but did not 
carry him all the way. ‘Then the strange gentleman felt in his 
breast pocket, took out his passport and held it out to the owner 
of the money-changing office. This truly was the latter’s 
good day. Not even the reminder of this side of his business 


could mar his good-humour. On the contrary, he laughed 


himself, rammaged even more zealously in his memory, and at 


last triumphantly found what he sought. 
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“ Hotel Bertolini, isn’t it? ” he cried. ‘‘ Hotel Bertolini.” 

The Englishman now introduced himself formally as Arthur 
Campbell. Then he fell silent but did not move away. There 
was a fifth chair at the table. After some hesitation, Don 
Domenico felt constrained to offer the stranger the vacant chair. 
His resonant, metallic voice sounded a little troubled as he 
announced: “ Mr. Arthur Campbell of the Hotel Bertolini. 
My daughters, Annunziata, Grazia and Iride.” 

The Englishman sat down between Annunziata and her 
father, but with an oddly intimidated air. After this somewhat 
unaccountable rapprochement was accomplished, the head of 
the table was faced with the necessity of opening a conversation 
with his guest. The most natural subject was the evening’s 
opera. So he proceeded to pronounce professional verdicts on 
the incomparable prima donna and the other—unfortunately 
too comparable—singers. He spoke concisely and rapidly in 
his imperious manner. Mr. Campbell inclined his gray and 
rosy head to Pascarella’s explanations, as if he wished to engrave 
the words, of which he understood nothing except the names 
of the chief performers, on his memory for ever. But by the 
help of the names he made out so much that, with a look at 
Grazia which seemed to beg her separate forgiveness, he con- 
fessed: “ I am not musical.” 

He proceeded to complete his confession by touching his ear, 
with hopeless fingers, which might equally well have meant: 
I am deaf. Don Domenico’s brow clouded, and he inquired 
sternly: “ Have you no music in England? ” 

Arthur Campbell caught the name “ Inghilterra,” but not 
a word besides. He resolved, in proper form, to amplify 
his avowal. Every syllable came distinctly from his lips, 
as if designed for deaf and dumb children: “ I do not like 


opera so well as church music. The organ with choral 
singing.” 
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For Signor Pascarella this was a very long English sentences 
which moreover did not afford a single clue word. He there- 
fore sent his fierce glance direct into Grazia’s heart, by which 
he intended to convey the following message: Now show what 
you can do. For five years I have made the sacrifice of having 
you educated at the excellent school of the Carmelite Sisters. 
The study of languages was compulsory, I trust. Or have I 
perhaps been once again deceived? So I beg you not to make 
me more of a laughing-stock than you can help. Grazia under- 
stood this dumb conversation with the exception of the con- 
clusion. But had she known even less than the faded scraps 
of recollection of the unpractical English of a slender school 
manual, she could not have blushed more foolishly or 
whispered with more embarrassment: ‘“ He is talking about 
church music.” 

In the blue eyes of Mr. Arthur Campbell something impor- 
tant happened. They filled with humility and doglike gratitude, 
with whole worlds of expression, which one would certainly not 
at the first glance have expected from this humorous and 
pugnacious gentleman. Was it Grazia’s blush? Was it the 
half-dozen words by which she had become the mediatrix 
between him and her father? ‘The father now proceeded to 
disclose his utter contempt for the present day. 

“ What do you know of church music?” he cried.“ Fifty 
years ago one could still hear church music in Rome. But now!” 

Annunziata ventured to remark that the service in the 
Cathedral of San Gennaro was often accompanied by very 
beautiful music, especially at Eastertide. A flash of lightning 
pierced the rash girl, who in spite of her age had not yet unlearned 
the habit of opening her mouth at the wrong place. 

“ Your Easter music is a village band,” sneered her father, 


“ or rather one of these accursed jazz bands, as they call them, 


that you like so much. Hotel Bertolini music.” 
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Annunziata rapidly relapsed into silence. The Englishman 
had not understood a word, not even the word Bertolini. He 
had to employ all his powers not to betray his imploring eyes. 
He kept looking at Grazia out of the corner of his eye, as if 
this were the dividing-line between violent desire and good 
manners. But Grazia herself was not unaffected. A sense of 
assurance came over her, such as she had never before known. A 
dreamy security. 

Don Domenico poured out the rest of the wine. At the same 
time he felt the need of giving a sterner fone to this all too idle 
session. So he turned to his youngest daughter and said: 
“ To-morrow I will question you about all you have seen 
to-day. So pay close attention. The curtain will now go up 
on the hall of a famous palace, the Ca d’Oro in Venice. Have 
you ever heard of the Ca d’Oro? ” 

OY es Papan 

Grazia slowly turned her face away from the now quaking 
company towards Campbell, but stopped just before she reached 
her goal, for she felt that he was now wholly absorbed in her. 
The English are a very handsome race, she thought. They are 
quite different in looks from us Italians. ‘That is because they 
are descended from the Normans, like Papa’s grandfather. 
They have comically red cheeks. 

Iride blinked strenuously as Papa continued his instruction: 
“ And then we see the dance of the hours. Midnight wears a 
black dress. Pay attention so that you will understand what 
is going on and not have to sit there like a fool.” 

“Yes, Papas” 

How old is he really? This thought, which came involun- 
tarily into Grazia’s head, annoyed her. She rose: “ Papa, I 
think it is time to go.” 

The foyer was almost empty. The last stragglers were 
hurrying away. Domenico Pascarella cried in horror: “ What? 
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But it is always the same. In this wretched place one cannot 
hear the bell.” 

Only one anxiety possessed him, not to miss the beginning of 
the act. It was a long way down to the stalls. He impatiently 
drove his flock up the stairway, and made no objection when 
Mr. Arthur Campbell attached himself to the party, and followed 
it into the corridor leading to the boxes, after he, the father, had 
branched off. 

Grazia was about to slip through the little door after her 
sisters when a vague sound checked her. The Englishman was 
plainly struggling to find an Italian word. He did not succeed. 
At the end of his resources, he looked at her, but made no move 
to go. That lasted for quite a while. At last he began in 


_ English: “ I am very sorry that I cannot speak Italian. But 


2) 


you speak a little English, Signorina 
“ I don’t speak a word of English.” 
Her voice was abrupt. She was holding the handle of the door 
and did not look at him. He attempted to protract this trifling 


moment. 


“ I do not understand your father, but I understand every 
word you say, Signorina.” 

Still she said nothing, and her face was turned to the door. 

- But she was conscious of his figure, as one is conscious of the 

-shadow of a tree. In the theatre the orchestra struck up in 

vituperative beats. Grazia still refrained from turning the 


| handle, fully conscious of doing something forbidden, something 
< immoral, that was not very different from a clandestine rendez- 


vous. In order to preserve the balance of morality she assumed 
the most off-hand manner possible. Campbell fought against 
the music with wretchedly inadequate words, seeking a moment’s 
‘respite. 

“ I have known Naples for many years,” he said. “It isa 


very lovely town.” 
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He felt a hatred for his laconic native tongue. Effective as 
it might be for rapid business transactions, it was proving most 
ineffective for detaining a girl with melodiously drawled out 
sentences. Why, you had hardly begun one when it was 
finished. He stammered despairingly: ‘‘ Naples, yes, and now 
I have to go away a 

Grazia seemed to hear a distant voice down upon the stage 
singing the word “‘ Bertolini.” With a resolute air she turned 
to the strange gentleman: “‘ I must go now.” 

He gave up the hopeless struggle. The hostile music carried 
her off. Intoxicated voices were trying to outsoar each other. 
He was no match for them. With a feeble wave of his arm he 
indicated his resignation: ‘‘ Oh, yes, the Opera. I beg your 
pardon, Signorina.” 

He waited for her to hold out her hand, but she did not. She 
looked him straight and firmly in the face for a second, as if she 
wanted to carry something of him away with her for the future. 
The music swelled powerfully. ‘The high A’s and B’s of the 
singers pursued each other to their ears in full career. This race, 
with the tumult of applause that accompanied it, drowned 
Grazia’s hasty “ Buona sera.” 

With clenched fists he wrestled for an Italian word of fare- 
well. When he found it it was too late. His jerked-out 
“ A rivederci ” fell on the closed door of the box. ; 

Grazia was gone. Was it au revoir? In the theatre even 
the music seemed to have quite died away. 

At the close of the opera Domenico Pascarella had little to 
say to his daughters. He did not even distinguish Iride with 
examination questions. With fairy-tale suddenness the attentive 
cavalier was once again transformed into the unapproachable 
father who ruled his family with pitiless justice in the Via 
Concordia. He shoved the girls ruthlessly out into the rain. 
Annunziata was ordered to fight for a cab. 
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Before Grazia got in she looked round. She thought she 
had caught a glimpse of the Englishman’s shadow. But 
Campbell remained invisible, although he was standing close 
behind her with the collar of his coat turned up round his ears. 


CHAPTER V 4 


CHANCE ENCOUNTERS 


#) hcoeeas are very few people who do not jealously guard 
an outpost of darkness in their lives, something which 
must be hidden from all the rest of the world, even from their 
nearest and dearest. ‘This elemental, withdrawn darkness, 
nourished by instinct and governed by shame, is the abysmal 
depth of our destiny, the seat of what we call good and evil. 
We find, for example, a worthy fellow-citizen, a good husband 
and father, whose life appears to be a model one. But one day 
the police await him in the hall of his house, and on the way to 
the police station he confesses that he has committed the three 
murders of young girls which for weeks have been keeping 
the town in a state of panic. And, equally, we may find an 
old tattered beggar who, at night-time in the casual ward, gets 
up and one by one places money on the pallet-beds of the 
wretched sleepers, and then, before anyone is awake, returns to 
his fine house in the gray dawn. What would life be if it were 
not possible to have a double life? 

Against this unborn instinct to lead a double life, against 
this inclination to secret ways, against this craving for hidden 
treasures, Papa’s code was most drastically directed. The life 
of his children must be open to the light of day, from their 
awakening until their falling asleep, nay, even in their dreams. 
Every moment of their existence must be hallowed by a trans- 
parency which needed no confessions and was always prepared 
to be called to account. In earlier years Don Domenico had 
frequently made a nightly tour of inspection of the rooms of 
his slumbering offspring. If, in the light of his pocket-torch, 
he found all twelve arms lying innocently on the coverlet, it 
seemed to him a guarantee that no cloud could insinuate itself 
between him and his children. 

80 
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But sincerely as the brothers and sisters tried to fulfil the 
paternal code, in one point they could not quite live up to it. 
Even Annunziata, the pillar of Don Domenico’s moral edifice, 
went upon secret errands almost every day. It is true that 
they led her into no more dangerous spot than an insignificant 
church called “ Santa Maria la stella.” Neither unusual piety, 
much less bigotry, was the motive power of this frequent 
church-going. To all appearances religion played a purely 
formal part in the life of the Pascarella family. One went 
every Sunday, at eleven a.m., to mass in Santa Trinita. Papa 
had instituted this custom longer ago than they could remember. 
It was an inviolable custom like the visit to the Opera on the 
opening night at San Carlo. To Don Domenico, who dated 
from the liberal period and accordingly professed indifference 
in the matter of God, the regular fulfilment of religious duties 
was a class privilege, as proper to his old, though nameless 
family as to the various Dallorsos, Ventignanos, Spagnuolis and 
Trecasis. But this did not satisfy Annunziata. So after she 
had made the day’s purchases at the vegetable market, the 
grocer’s and the fishmonger’s in Priscilla’s company—a paternal 
injunction—Santa Maria seemed to attract and pull at her 


|- irresistibly. Her education among the pious Sisters had certainly 
also some share in this attraction. 


There in the bare side-aisle she would fall on her knees before 
the gloomy altar. It would, however, be a great mistake to 
imagine that she abandoned herself to prayer, or even directed 
her mind to holy things. In haphazard shadowy fashion 
thoughts of her father and brothers and sisters flitted through 


| her head: Had Giuseppe pressed Papa’s black coat properly? 


Had Iride’s shoes come back from the shoemaker’s yet? Was 


| not Ruggiero, the incorrigible football player, pretty sure to 


get into trouble for some new street offence? Why had the 
sinful desire to go to the ball at the Hotel Bertolini with Grazia 
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taken such a hold of Lauro’s mind? Always her thoughts 
clustered most thickly round Lauro. She remembered the 
time when she, a girl growing to womanhood, had had to take 
the little boy for walks in the neighbouring park. She thought 
of the hours she and Lauro spent in Mama’s room. Yes, 
Mama lived and called the two of them to her, Annunziata 
and Lauro, only them. The little boy had loved to fall asleep 
on Mama’s shoulder, while she, Annunziata, engaged in sensible 
womanly conversation. How clearly she could still hear her 
mother’s voice in her ear: ‘‘ Look, his brow is quite damp. 
And his lips are very hot. Fetch the thermometer, Nunzia. 
God grant it is not some childish illness.” Mama was the prey 
of an unaccountable anxiety about Lauro. And yet Placido 
and, later, Iride had both been much more delicate children. 
But all the anxieties of her maternal heart had centred in Lauro. 
When the end was near and consciousness was already dim, in 
her last dream she gasped: “* Lauro should not run about out- 
side with bare feet. . . . It is cold on the street. . . . Put on his 
stockings. . . . And a scarf round his neck.” Annunziata had 
never forgotten the hoarse mumbling sound of these words. 
The longer she knelt in Santa Maria la stella, the more clearly 
the voice sounded out of nothingness, even if it spoke only of 
housekeeping and the care of the health of the Pascarella children. 
But not only the voice, but also other memories of the dead 
woman vividly revisited her eldest daughter. For example, 
the black cloak with the little astrakhan collar. It was raining. 
‘The drenched material gave out a characteristic smell. For 
Annunziata it would for ever be the melancholy perfume of 
eternity. Or the six-year-old Lauro ran joyfully up to her. 
In his arms he carried a diminutive but mangy kitten. The 
horrified mother scolded him and snatched the repulsive little 
animal away from him. Such scenes thronged in her memory. 

Then came the moment when not only images of everyday 
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life faded, but Mama’s voice as well, and nothing remained but 
a most peculiar numbness, something which she herself called 
il torpore. “This state, however, was the right one; she craved 
for it, it was for its sake that she came there. She did not move, 
she knelt erect like a statue, not only erect but tense and 
strained. All her muscles and sinews began to ache more and 
more agonisingly. Her knees burned like fire. Ache, you 
limbs, burn like fire, you knees. You do not ache enough, 
you do not burn fiercely enough. Annunziata abandoned 
herself mercilessly to the suffering of her body, and tried to 
increase it by obdurate immobility. At last a sort of lethargy 


„came over her. Her hands and feet were as cold as stone, and 


it was as if she said to herself triumphantly: I am drying up, I 
am drying up. This feeling of painful petrifaction, however, 
filled her with a peculiar, bitter-sweet satisfaction, as if she 
were depriving the world of something charming and seductive. 
And it served the world right! 

By long practice Annunziata had advanced so far in her 
endurance of pain that she could often remain kneeling for 
almost an hour. Afterwards, it is true, since the increasing 
numbness held body and soul in its clutches, she took some 
considerable time to find her way back, and rose stumblingly, 


~ almost fainting. ‘To-day, especially, her awakening was 
| -extremely painful, for she had for some time been feeling that 
| someone had sat down on a chair behind her and was watching 


her closely. She attempted to shake off the numbness and to 


| rise as if nothing were the matter. But she had hardly got to 


her feet when things went black, and dizziness and weakness 
threatened to overwhelm her. A hand came to her aid. But 


| it was long before her dazed eyes recognised Signor Renato 
| Battefiori. Indeed, she had very seldom seen the humbly 
| expectant little face of Papa’s business partner. Battefiori 
| drew her down on to a bench. . 
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“You are not well, my poor child. Sit here. What a 
chance! I should rather call it what good luck for me. Now, 
take a deep breath. Lean back. What a chance! Do you 
feel better? ” 

Annunziata was still unable to rise, but she said almost 
crossly: “ You are very kind, Signor Battefiori, but I am not 
ill.” 

The little man made a humming noise like a contented 
insect. 

“ I have always said it. This Don Domenico has no idea 
what sort of children he possesses. He has no idea at all. Ah, 


a beautiful young lady. In our time, too. Is not the date 
1924? And you, Signorina Annunziata? At the God-forsaken 


noon hour you come to a little church to pray. “Touching 
piety! And to-day, I ask you, to-day!” 

Annunziata involuntarily made a beseeching movement 
with her right hand in the direction of Battefiori’s mouth. 
The latter knew his partner well enough not entirely to mistake 
the meaning of the gesture. 

“Don’t be anxious, my dear child,” he said. ‘* Your 
respected father will learn nothing of our meeting from me. 
How pale you look still. May I fetch you some refreshment 
from the bar opposite? ” 

Annunziata declined horrifiedly: “That would never do.” 

This time too Battefiori guessed correctly. “ Very well, I 
quite understand,” he said. ‘‘ Let us remain here in this 
cold church then. You must not show yourself in public 
with me, although I am a lonely and very old man. What a 
chance! ” 

He turned his thick spectacles, behind which lay not eyes but 
gray shadows, full on the girl’s face. 

“ No, it is not chance. ‘To be candid, Signorina Annun- 
ziata, I saw you yesterday coming out of the church. Just 
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imagine, yesterday during business hours I was suddenly 
seized with a desire to confess my sins. Ridiculous, isn’t it? 
And actually a sin which I have not yet committed. But there 
was no priest to be got hold of. If one needs one of these super- 
fluous clerics, he is not to be found. You are surprised? 
Yes, even people of my sort now and again have sudden 
impulses...” 

Annunziata now felt able to rise. But Battefiori detained 
her. 

“ No, my dear child, don’t go,” he begged. ‘‘ I have some- 
thing to say to you. Perhaps one day our conversation will be 
no less important for you than it is for me to-day.” 

Annunziata composed herself to listen. But it worried her 
that Battefiori raised his voice until it echoed irreverently 
through the church. 

“ I want to put a question to you, Signorina Annunziata.” 

He waited till the echo of his all too loud words, which 
alarmed even himself, had died away in the nooks and corners. 
Then he declined into a rapid whisper. 

“ Another question first, my child. Do you know how long 
I have worked in partnership with your father? It will soon 
_ be a quarter of a century, my child. I can safely say that you 

have none of you fared badly with me. I bear all burdens 
~ gladly, I am not complaining. Domenico Pascarella is, shall 
we say? a great official, a minister, a prefect, a procurator. 
_ For a banker in a small way he is in fact much too great a man. 
He loves his little wine-growers with their old-fashioned casks 
and his spitting fishermen with their cobbled-boats. Well and 
good. But what sort of clientèle is that? It is not my intention 
to dishonour in your mind the image of your respected father. 
` I am speaking to you, Signorina Annunziata, because you are 
the oldest and wisest of the family, I want to ask—but you sit 
there with such an air that I talk quite incoherently. Can 
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you explain to me why your father in all these twenty-three 
years has never once asked me to his house, never once invited — 
me to sit at his table? ” 

Without a moment’s reflection or attempt to find a con- 
ventional reason, Annunziata told the honest truth: “ We 
never see anybody at home.” 

This answer seemed to make Battefiori extremely angry- 
His usually fluent manner of speaking became precipitate. A 
stream of bitterness burst from his heart. 

“ What’s that you say, my dear child? You never see anyone 
at home? Is the man who day by day shares your father’s 
office and breathes the same air, who has contributed a sub- 
stantial share, if not more, to the prosperity of the family, is 
this man, pray, only ‘ anybody ’, that is, nobody? I am to-day, 
as you see, a ruin. But your Papa, who stands as straight as a 
tree—thank God—is older than I am, much older. Would it 
not have been the duty of the older man to concern himself a 
little about the younger, who is, moreover, a derelict, lonely 
and unloved? But no, not at all. Only business affairs are 
discussed. “The human being does not exist for him. In earlier 
days, when your poor kind Mama was still alive, I visited the 
Via Concordia twice a year, on New Year’s Day and on Easter 
Sunday. But it’s no use. You have no suspicion how I longed 
to join you, to sit at your table, if only two or three times in 
winter. I did not aspire to be thrown a crumb like a dog 
belonging to the house, but merely to be allowed to sniff your 
family life like a strange dog. You can’t understand that, can 
you, my child? Such feelings are deep. Imagine one who 
has lost his way and a fast-closed door. Your father did not 
open to me.” 

Annunziata felt no sympathetic response to Battefiori, thus 
passionately flinging his heart open. Not only did this acrimoni- 
ous lamentation desecrate her church, but she felt it unfitting 
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that she should have to listen to criticisms of her father. The 
complaint sounded genuine and heartfelt, it was true. But 
an inner sense in Annunziata mistrusted it. Might not another 
truth lurk behind the truth of this excited flood of words? She 
did not want to hear it. She moved softly to the end of the 
bench. Battefiori moved after her. 

“ You are a mature young lady, Signorina Annunziata,” 
he continued, “so I can talk plainly to you. A connection 
with your family, for which I have longed so madly, would 
perhaps have made another man of me. Loneliness has ugly 
consequences. Do not take the narrow-sighted view that age 
liberates us from evil impulses and vices. “The contrary is true. 
Man is unhappy in youth because he is young without freedom, 
and he is unhappy in age because he is old with freedom. One 
falls into—but enough of that. For I have a more serious 
complaint against your father. He has turned me into a loath- 
some fawner.”’ 

Annunziata’s patience was exhausted. She slipped off the 
bench. But Battefiori drew her back. 

“ No, no, don’t run away from me. Have the courage to 
hear me out, my dear child. Your Papa has made a fawner of 
me. Perhaps he is not aware of it. But his detestable, stupid 
self-assurance always has fresh power to crush me. How often 
have I determined to shout to his face what I think of him. 
But there he sits, and I behave myself, agree with all he says, 
fawn on him, fawn on him...” 

Battefiori stopped and struck his cheek with a theatrical 
gesture. “ What am I saying? ” he went on. “ Forgive me, 
Signorina Annunziata, that was not meant for your ears. The 
only thing you must carry away is how much I esteem your 
Papa and how much I long for his esteem. My God, I am an 
incurable buffoon, bespattering with my venom a pure young 
girl who has just washed her soul clean in prayer. And all 
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the time I did not want to speak of myself at all, but solely and 
entirely of you.” 

He presented a spectacle of honourable despair. His weary 
little face was raised to Annunziata, who had finally risen and 
was about to go. But a remarkable offer pursued her outraged 
ear. 

“ If you or your brothers and sisters should want anything, 
I am always at your service. Always is perhaps saying too 
much. Perhaps for not more than a week now a 

She stopped and asked in a clear voice: “‘ What should we 
need? ”” 

Unconcerned about the acoustics of the sacred edifice, 
Battefiori shrieked almost like a madman: ‘‘ What sort of people 
are you? In what age are you living? The dark Middle Ages, 
it would seem. What should you need? Money, money, 
money, my dear good child, money!” 

He screeched the word money like a jagged rusty knife again 
and again into the incense-laden air, as if he wished to avenge 
himself on Santa Maria la stella for the outrageous demands 
of life. Annunziata’s inward sense, revolted and alarmed, 
tried in vain to fathom the confused meaning of these words. 
She looked helplessly at the little man, who could only gradually 
free himself of the obsession his master had become to him. 
Slowly his distorted features once again became the melancholy 
kind little face she knew. 

“Think well over what I have said,” he advised. “ I mean 
it seriously. But no arrogance, my dear child. One never 
knows how life may develop. To-day is too soon, to-morrow 
too late. Realise that I have been looking for you for days. It 
was no chance encounter. ‘Think it over in the night when you 
are alone. I am ready, I am at your disposal, in the fullest sense, 
while there is yet time. A grown-up person now and again 
wants to be independent of his parents. Sleep on my words 
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like a sensible girl. I want nothing from you. There is no 
need for you to beg your Papa to invite me. That is done with, 
once and for all. I have found a connection. I ask only one 
thing of you, that you claim my services. Do not put it off too 
long. That would be a pity.” 

To this bewildering assault Annunziata rejoined: “ I don’t 
understand what you mean, Signor Battefiori.”’ 

“ I want to put an old disappointment right,” said Papa’s 
partner oracularly, and thus put the daughter’s powers of com- 
prehension to utter rout. Once again he urged her: “ You 
have only to write to me and say, I need this or that. Clothes, 
jewels, entertainments, whatever it is. For the brothers, such 
and such, for the sisters, such and such. I have known you all 
from your cradles. Is there any harm in an old man with no 
dependants wanting to make you a present? Understand me, 
Signorina Annunziata. A fellow-creature in great tribulation 
is speaking to you. Take note of my address.” 

Annunziata heard the name of a street and the number of a 
house several times repeated. When her eyes had become 
accustomed to the light outside the church, she saw Battefiori 
running furiously across the square and disappearing into a bar. 

What a pity that Santa Maria la stella was spoiled for ever 
and lost to her. But the thought that oppressed her concerned 
not Battefiori’s confused confessions and his proposal, but her 
father. Must Papa be informed of this strange scene with his 
business associate? Was she obliged, for the sake of the talk 
of a hysterical, or perhaps drunken man, to reveal the secret 
of her church-going and thus draw a storm down on her head? 
Yet perhaps some serious hint was hidden behind all this 
rigmarole? Painfully as she debated all the pros and cons, 


she was unable to arrive at any decision. 
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While Annunziata was kneeling in the church, Lauro was 
also bound on a secret errand, of which no one had the slightest 
inkling, not even she, the nearest to him of all his brothers and 
sisters. The fresh tempests with which Don Domenico had 
promised his son should be pursued did not prevent him from 
playing truant more and more frequently, thanks to the fine 
weather. On these expeditions of his he often passed by the 
famous Minorite monastery of Camaldoli, which occupied a 
commanding position on a hill outside the town. This spot, 
where he was safe from Giuseppe’s detective instincts, he had 
reached at an early hour by the tram-line which runs by Porta 
San Martino and Cangiani. 

It was his habit when there to sit for a long time under the 
eucalyptus tree in the forecourt of the monastery. Once he 
had plucked up courage to pull the bell-rope at the gate. After 
a little, an indifferent-looking monk had appeared and admitted 
him into a world of inconceivable quietness. Lauro had never 
dared to ring again, from awe of this blissful quietness which 
had an elemental attraction for him. 

It was a truly remarkable harmony between the brother 
and sister, Annunziata knecling in Santa Maria la stella and 
Lauro sitting in the forecourt of the Carthusian monastery of 
Camaldoli, both devoid of piety, of thoughts pleasing to God, 
remote from religion, attracted by a power which lurked in 
themselves. Should one think here of Mama, whose spiritual 
children they especially were? If the sister, without knowing 
it, was seeking the path of mortification, the brother was equally 
seeking a green tranquillity in which the ego would be sub- 
merged. His gaze was fixed on the door which shut him out 
from the luxuriant monastery garden, with its cloisters and its 
atmosphere of softly-breathing peace. A line of Dante from 
his school reading rang in his ears: 


“Come gli frati minor vanno per via.” 
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He pictured them walking along one behind the other, 
youthfully slight figures like himself, each a Narcissus and a 
Saint Francis rolled into one, with downcast eyes and folded 
arms hidden in their habits. Platonic dreams, as he knew only 
too well. Papa suffered no other gods but himself! As a 
vocation for his son, the monastic life would have excited con- 
tempt and a disgusted refusal. 

In order that the above quotation from Dante may arouse 
no misapprehensions, it is necessary to remark that Lauro 
very seldom read a book and was by and large an uncultured 
youth. Therein he was strikingly different from Placido, who 
spent almost the whole of his leisure time in the University 
Library. Lauro possessed one other gift, apart from the 
musical ability which was the natural inheritance of all Pas- 
carellas. In his desk-drawer were always to be found a few 
lumps of modelling clay, out of which his dream-endowed 
fingers fashioned all sorts of demonic beasts such as never were, 
ducks with crocodiles’ heads, and cats with storks’ bills, to mention 
only one or two perverted combinations, which had never entered 
the head of even tropical nature. He gave his sisters many a 
fright with these repulsive, but always artistically vivid abortions. 

Even now his fingers seemed to be playing with the clay 
as he stared at the door of the monastery. It opened unexpec- 

~ tedly, and a colossus of a monk rolled out, followed by several 

_ brothers, laughing in an obsequious way and making them- 
selves smaller than they were. With every step the giant took 
in his rough sandals, the folds of his habit blew around him; 
everything about him seemed to blow, even his long untidy 
beard. The enormous man was like a walking gale. A great 
personality undoubtedly. The Prior of Camaldoli, Lauro 
decided. But his fancy had not flown high enough. It was 
the Franciscan Provincial himself, who now, breathing por- 
tentously, stopped before the young man. 
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“ Have you anyone here, young man? ” he asked. “ Are 
you looking for anyone? ” 

Lauro jumped up, and before he knew how it happened, 
he had boldly given voice to the deep-rooted desire which up 
till then he had scarcely dared to formulate even in thought- 
“ I should like to enter the monastery,” he replied. 

Surprised, the colossus rumbled: “ What? What is your 
name, young man? ”’ 

Lauro told him. ‘The giant repeated it several times. 
“ Pascarella? ‘There are lots of Pascarellas. How old are 
your” 

“ Nineteen.” ) 

“ What else? What school? Secular or religious side? ” 

“ Secular. Grammar School.” 

“ Nineteen,” pondered the colossus. ‘‘'That is both too 
late and too early.” 

Then he boomed out: “ I like people to have completed their 
military service first.” And turning didactically to his meekly- 
fidgeting retinue, as if he wanted to let no opportunity slip of 
directing their attention to important points, he added: “ Soldiers 
are always docile.” 

A brief and penetrating examination of Lauro followed, 
with favourable result. ‘‘ Call on me at my office in the town, 
young man. But ring up first.” 

With that he snorted off, and with some difficulty stowed him- 
self into a car which was not quite adequate to its burden. Lauro 
hurried away. His face was radiant as if he had just succeeded in 
a great and considered enterprise. He took a tram to the Monte 
di Pietà, the pawnshop of Naples. Half-past ten was striking. 

For the ring—an old-fashioned one with a moderate-sized 
but clear sapphire—Lauro received a loan of a hundred and 
twenty lire. His brothers and sisters would have thought that 
Lauro would let his hand be cut off sooner than part with this 
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ring. Mama had always worn it on her finger. But not only 
was it a sacred heirloom but an amulet of invincible power. It 
protected him from all evil. Once he had left it in the soap-dish 
after his morning toilet. That day he was not only punished at 
school, not only did he run into Giuseppe’s arms twice at 
forbidden hours, but he had also fallen under the wheels of a 
motor and come home uninjured but with his clothes all torn. 
Since then he had been firmly convinced of the magic power of 
Mama’s ring. And yet to-day he had gone and pawned it for 
the sake of a hundred and twenty lire. 

What did it mean? Had he some enterprise in mind worthy 
of this sacrifice? Did he want to be up and away? Was he plan- 
ning to disappear? Had the words of the Provincial encouraged 
him? Did he think he would be admitted into the Order so 
quickly and behind Papa’s back, too? What was he going to do? 
Where was he going? 

He proceeded to the Palazzo of the Duca Dallorso in the 
Via della Sapienza. ‘There he sent in his name to the young 
duke who was the chairman of the committee which was 
organising the ball at the Hotel Bertolini. He had to wait in an 
ante-room for at least half an hour. ‘Then there appeared a 


_ timidly arrogant little man of thirty-three, who looked ninety- 


nine. This apparition was known among his friends as Gia-Gia, 


-and he was exactly like it. Lauro asked for invitations to the 


Carnival ball for his sister Grazia and himself. Age-old eyes 
like those of a home-sick monkey considered the handsome boy 
at some length. Very naive, he thought. Invitations and the 
like were not his affair. But if the sister were only half as good- 


looking—why not? Very well. Gia-Gia smiled feebly and 


| rang a bell. Crested note-paper was brought, but the English 
| stylograph did not work very well. At last, however, Gia-Gia 


| produced two specimens of his signature. “ It will be best if you 
fill in the rest yourself, my friend,” he remarked, and proceeded 
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to inform the naive one that on the strength of this autograph 
he could procure tickets for the bali. 

Lauro proceeded on his way. What was in his mind? 
Scarcely an hour had passed since he told the Superior of the 
Minorites of his desire to enter the monastery. And immedi- 
ately afterwards he had pawned, nay, sacrificed Mama’s ring, 
the amulet protecting his life and his earthly welfare. And for 
what had the sacrifice been made? For a festa di ballo, a few 
stupid hours, whose pleasures he neither knew nor desired. It 
was done not for himself, but for Grazia. And yet she was not 
even the dearest of his sisters. He was almost guilty of disloyalty 
to Annunziata. On Grazia’s account the ball seemed to him 
infinitely important, and that not only for the reason, in which 
he concurred with Placido, that something simply must happen 
at last to the girl. He was acting entirely on his own initiative. 
Let alone the fact that Grazia had not yet given her consent, 
Papa stood like a mountain in the path. How this was to be 
surmounted, Lauro had no idea. Putting one’s cards on the 
table, that is, making the request one evening at dinner, would 
undeniably lead to an earthquake the effects of which would 
long be felt. “Therefore, the only course was to deceive Papa. 
Was there not a magnetic attraction in this terrible, never yet 
risked attempt? But it would not do for him to bear the weight 
of the deception alone. All the others must take part in the 
conspiracy and therefore in the sin against Papa. For the first 
time in their lives. Preposterous folly! But Lauro was so full 
of the notion that at first he gave no thought to the insuperable 
difficulties. He had only one thought, Grazia is to go to the 
ball and I am to accompany and protect her. The rest would 
come later. Severe punishment. And then perhaps the 
cloister. For the moment he was preoccupied solely with the 
business in hand, almost like a sleep-walker. The entertainment 
acquired a quite disproportionate importance, as if the future of 
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the Pascarella stock depended on it. Who does not know the 
sudden, almost morbid desires which sometimes seize on 
people? One imagines that, to be happy, one must possess this 
object or be in that place. Obstacles raise the desire to an 
unreasonable passion. Therefore it is people who live in 
shackles that suffer most violently from such desires. 

Of the hundred and twenty lire Lauro paid a hundred for 
the two tickets. A shudder ran through him. It was as if in 
that moment the ring left his finger with a painful wrench and 
hastened up to heaven on an elastic band. He felt for the pawn 
ticket and hid it fearfully in his pocket-book. Meanwhile it 
was very late. Lauro rushed for home, where by good luck he 
arrived five minutes before his father. All the family were 
already assembled with the exception of Grazia. 


A full explanation can be given of Grazia’s non-arrival, which 
resulted in an unprecedented event, namely that one of the 
Pascarella family did not arrive at table until Don Domenico 
was already winding his spaghetti round his fork. 

During the morning’s shopping Annunziata had been 
careless and had forgotten to order the fruit, over which 
Priscilla was loudly grumbling in the kitchen. Grazia offered 
to repair her sister’s omission and to procure fresh fruit. Where- 


-as Annunziata, according to long-established custom, always 


patronised a tradesman close by for such requirements, Grazia 
thought of a magnificent provision shop some streets further off, 
which displayed in its windows quite different fruit from 
Annunziata’s humdrum wizened oranges. This marked a 
notable difference of character between the sisters. While the 
elder was more concerned with cheapness than with the attrac- 


tive appearance of the things she bought, it would be difficult 


to deny that Grazia had a decided leaning towards luxurious 
shops. In contrast to Annunziata, she usually also spent a 
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considerable time in front of the mirror before she went out. 
So it was this day too. 

When Grazia turned the first corner a few minutes later, 
someone lifted his hat with a deep flourish. 

Her greatest surprise at the sight of Mr. Arthur Campbell 
was the fact that she was so little surprised. This unexpected 
meeting seemed like the climax of a long period of waiting. “The 
Englishman’s appearance was like a note in a melody, which 
must be just that note and no other. It was a similarly satisfying 
feeling. It was not until Arthur Campbell opened his mouth 
with its beautiful strong row of teeth and tried to talk that 
Grazia grew confused. But her confusion was not malicious 
enough to stifle the triumphant thought which flashed radiantly 
through her mind: Giuseppe is not in Naples. Papa’s spy 
cannot report me. The old servant had been given leave to bury 
his only brother somewhere in the country and to set the family 
affairs in order. It was remarkable enough that this basilisk 
possessed any belongings of his own outside the house of 
Pascarella, which he looked after so ruthlessly. Nevertheless, 
even if Giuseppe with his peeping-Tom’s eyes had met her now, 
she would not have desisted from walking on at Mr. Arthur 
Campbell’s side. It was an unknown experience for her to be 
walking with a strange gentleman. Her own body suddenly 
seemed to her like a garment, or rather, like a shoe, or better 
still, a glove of the finest, most supple skin, in which her limbs, 
her breath, her whole being, moved both tautly and comfortably. 
She could not help feeling that it was something precious that 
expanded and contracted in its elastic sheath. It was not vanity, 
oh no. In these moments Grazia realized her feminine value 
for the first time in her life, and that in the walking mirror of 
her escort, at whom she naturally did not look. But this new 
emotion by no means bereft her of her reason; it did not make 
her dazed or blind, but on the contrary heightened all her 
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instincts. As the carrier-pigeon unconsciously flies the right 
way, so Grazia assumed the leadership by sensibly avoiding 
the more populous streets, which might involve danger for her. 
Her mind was clear enough to quiet her conscience by the simple 
but self-deceiving consideration that she could equally well buy 
her fruit at Delfino’s. 

Meanwhile Arthur Campbell was trying to make some 
communication which she simply could not grasp. He pursed 
his lips and laboriously, syllable by syllable, produced a few 
words, which he repeated indefatigably. Was it English? Or 
was it meant to be Italian? It was some considerable time before 
Grazia succeeded in catching two words in that singular dis- 
tortion of sounds, the words “ per caso.” He was trying to 
assure her that it was only “ by chance ” that he had had the 
good fortune to meet her. At this she burst out laughing. 


The laugh was mainly a tribute to Mr. Campbell’s comic 


pronunciation, but she immediately felt the unintentional double 
meaning of her merriment. Like a flash of lightning she saw 
it all. One thing dovetailed into another. The Englishman 
must have watched for her before the house. How could a 
foreigner be in that uninteresting neighbourhood by chance? 
Perhaps he had waited the whole morning, perhaps the whole 


- of yesterday and the day before. And then where had he all at 
once got the Italian words from? Ah, there was a red book 


peeping out of his pocket. A dictionary! He had patched 
together the sentence about chance out of delicacy for her and 
to save his own face. She understood it all in a headlong second, 
before her laughter had died away. But now she fell silent. 
Had her hilarity been unbecoming behaviour? Mr. Campbell’s 
face was quite changed. ‘The blue eyes seemed all at once set in 


_a brown spider’s web of wrinkles. “The boyishly wind-roughened 


red of his cheeks acquired a tinge of purple. The hair on his 
temples under the little soft hat glimmered white! The whole 
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head was withdrawn in a sort of invisible damp fog of gloom. 
Grazia was frightened. Had she behaved improperly towards 
this gentleman, who undoubtedly was deserving of respect? Her 
stupid laughter seemed to have hurt him very much. ‘The 
rhythm of their step was now broken. She stealthily changed 
her step to bring it into line again. Nevertheless she was glad 
when Delfino’s shop came in sight. She thought to herself, 
it will be best to say good-bye here. Smiling hesitatingly, she 
said: “ I have some purchases to make.” 

He did not understand. She went into the shop, which he 
watched jealously, never stirring from the door. Very slowly 
she executed her commission, carefully wrote out the address to 
which the fruit was to be sent—naturally she did not wish to spoil 
her appearance with a homely parcel—and paid conscientiously. 
During this jong drawn-out performance, she found it 
enjoyable rather than compromising to be devoured by the eyes 
of the watcher outside. She made up her mind to allow him to 
accompany her to the second street corner, to the Via Trinita 
degli Spagnuoli. 

They retraced their steps in silence. But from this very 
compulsory dumbness their acquaintance, which still consisted 
only of the few minutes of two brief meetings, acquired a feeling 
of being something very old, something long familiar. There 
was no phrase, no superfluous word to weaken it. Since their 
mouths were perforce dumb, mere presence spoke with double 
force. Grazia caught herself looking at Campbell’s dark-gray 
ulster as at an old, familiar thing, no thread or fold of which was 
strange to her. And as her gaze cautiously crept higher and 
lightly scanned the once more fresh and ruddy face, she felt she 
had known these features too for years, for as far back as she 
could remember. Placido, who was always willing to expound 
his philosophical views to Grazia, had been saying the day before 
yesterday that in reality time did not exist, it was only a means 
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by which we could mark things off from one another. Well, 
here was a proof. Comic, she thought again, although she 
found nothing comic in any of it. When the predetermined 
street-crossing was reached, she held out her hand to Arthur 
Campbell. ‘This too will come to nothing, she thought, and yet 
it was quite extraordinary. Did she really believe that he would 
let her hand go? She did not know why, but Placido kept 
recurring to her, looking at her not unreproachfully. She did 
not withdraw her hand. Then an external occurrence came to 
Campbell’s aid. 

A tumult of sound drew nearer. In the midst of a laughing 
and applauding crowd an old-fashioned coach, drawn by two 
gaily-decorated old funeral hacks, came rocking along in their 
direction. ‘To the right and left of its route the passers-by 
immediately formed an excited lane. Many even doffed their 
hats. In the coach itself sat a common-looking female person in 
a swaying crinoline with a property crown set awry on her head. 
At her side sat enthroned a heavy goitrous little man in a dress- 
suit, who received the homage of the public with inviolable 
assurance, and merely acknowledged the ovations occasionally 
by a stiff movement of the arm, something like a boxer displaying 
_ his muscles. 

“ Whatever is it? ” asked Mr. Campbell in amazement. 

Grazia tried to fish up an English word or two to explain the 
procession. But in vain. ‘Then he said: “ Italian, please, 
Signorina. I understand what you say.” 

She began to speak with the freedom of a child who has 
suddenly been given permission to run and play. And just as a 
child bubbles over with pride in displaying its knowledge, she 
began to explain, heedless of the Englishman’s pitiful inadequacy 
in linguistic gifts. It was a very old custom, she said. Every 
year the Santa Lucia quarter of the city elected a king and queen. 
Some fellow-citizen and fellow-citizeness who were popular with 
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the people. The lady must in addition pass for beautiful. The 
pair were then dressed in the robes of the last Bourbon rulers 
of Naples, set in the State equipage of this long-banished ruling 
House and driven through the streets. “The lady was wearing 
the exact costume that the last queen, Maria Cristina, wore in 
her pictures. 

“ Yes, yes, I understand,” declared Arthur Campbell, but he 
had for some time withdrawn his gaze from the lively scene, and 
was looking only at the speaker, who enthusiastically went on 
with her description. 

“ And that is not all. From here they drive down the Via 
Santa Lucia to the sea. At the little jetty a gilded bark with a 
throne and baldachin awaits them. ‘They both take their places 
in it. Oh, what a ridiculous sight! But that does not matter. 
The people enjoy it. They are rowed a little way out. And 
if it is fine and warm, the little boys jump into the water and 
swim round them. It’s an old festival We have lots 
ikenta 

“ Yes, yes, I understand,” declared the Englishman for the 
third time, and appeared not to be completely untruthful, as the 
following sentence shows: “It is . . . una festa to-day.” 

Meanwhile the echoes of the royal procession were dying 
away. Grazia had lost all sense of time. Was it hours or only 
minutes she had spent in Campbell’s company? Papa’s figure 
loomed menacingly before her. She must say good-bye at once 
and rush home in mad haste. But just as she attempted to tear 
herself away, he pulled the red dictionary out of his pocket and 
began desperately to turn the leaves. Of course she could not 
go at that point. The process took some time, and then she had 
to translate in her mind his fantastic sentences. 

“ Next Tuesday,” he stammered, “ martedi prossimo, there is 
a ballo in the Hotel Bertolini. . . . Prego... dicuore.... 
Venire to this ballo, Signorina.” 
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Her face became quite blank. No reply. He relapsed into 
English: “ Is your name really Grazia? ” 

aye Grazas 

“ I beg you with all my heart. . . . Come to this ball, 
Signorina Grazia.” 

She was standing on a balcony with a very low balustrade. 
Someone was pushing her from behind towards the edge. 
Could it really be Placido? She looked down into the abyss, and 
clung to something that swayed, a plant perhaps. Answer she 
made none. Campbell began wildly fluttering the pages again. 
The print was devilish small. He had to hold it high in order 
to pick out one little grain. At last. He jerked out: “‘ Promise. 
Beer Promessa. . - . Prego di cuore... . Promessa, Grazia, 
venire martedi prossimo to the ballo, Grazia, venire Hotel Ber- 
tolini.”” 

She heard Papa’s key grating. Ruggiero and Iride kissed his 
hand with exasperated eagerness. Papa’s gaze searched her out. 
But even this did not move her. She stood like one under a 
strong spell and listened to Campbell’s entreaties, “‘ Promessa, 
Grazia, prego, promessa, promessa.” 

The breath of a ‘‘ yes’ rose to her lips. Like a tiny bubble 
which bursts on reaching the surface. Perhaps she alone heard 
the sound. It was a “yes” which might signify agreement as 
well as something else. A vague dream “ yes.” 


A few minutes later Grazia approached the paternal table, 
around which the family were already assembled at lunch. 
Deathly pale she awaited the penalty. Her brothers and sisters 
looked at her lifelessly, full of pity but yet a little reproachful. 
Don Domenico went on twining the long strings of spaghetti 
~ artistically round his fork, and said no word. He appeared not 
even to have noticed Grazia’s lateness. Was he in such a good 
temper that he had decided to ignore his daughter’s serious 
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offence, or was he in so severe a mood that he was trying by his 

silence to obliterate her presence? Grazia sat down very softly, 

as if she were afraid to hurt the air. But Annunziata fussed 

with nervous attentions. She handed her father the dish for 

the second time before his plate was quite empty. She hastily 
pushed across the bowl of grated cheese, trying to anticipate 

all his wants. He went on eating in his usual absorbed gloom. 

Battefiori’s words kept turning round and round in Annunziata’s | 
perturbed brain. She was at her wits’ end, but she brought 

herself into some sort of relation with Papa’s enigmatic brown 

study. By the time dessert appeared she had made up her mind 

to confess her chance encounter to her father that very day. 

But unfortunately she was prevented from putting her resolution 
into practice. For indulgent as Papa had shown himself towards 
Grazia’s offence, there was a frightful scene between him and 
Placido that same day. 

About three o’clock, as he was about to leave the house, Don 
Domenico passed through Placido’s room. He saw a thick 
volume lying on his eldest son’s desk, and suspecting something 
illicit, turned in the doorway to ask: “ What is that? ” 

Placido, who had risen punctiliously at Papa’s entrance, 
replied: “It is Giovanni Battista Vico, Papa, the Principii di 
una Scienza Nuova.” 

Don Domenico stuck his hands in his pockets and came 
nearer to the desk. He knew nothing about Vico and nothing 
about the Scienza Nuova. For that very reason this precise 
answer and his son’s voice infuriated him. 

“ Is it part of your course? ” he asked. 

“ No, at least not directly, Papa. Vico has also written on 
legal questions, but he is chiefly a philosopher, an old philoso- 
pher x 

It was a most unfortunate answer. The volcano in Don 
Domenico’s breast began its wonted activity. What sort of 
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impertinent tone was that? Was the conceited boy trying to 
instruct him? Was he making fun of the paternal authority? 
Pascarella restrained himself, but he threw a glance of disgust 
at the illustrations, as if he scented something pornographic. 

“ Superfluous nonsense, I see,” he went on. “ And where do 
you get your philosophers, my son?” 

Inevitable catastrophe constricted Placido’s throat, as he 
replied: “ I borrowed the book from the University Library.” 

“ What’s that you say? You borrowed nae 

Don Domenico stamped his foot furiously. “‘ Who borrows?” 
_he roared. ‘‘ Who takes credit? Who contracts debts? A 
Pascarella contracts no debts.” 

Placido laid his hand on his heart and said earnestly: “‘ It 
is not a debt, Papa. All the professors and students have to 
borrow certain books from the Library. It is the usual custom.” 

Now it was all up with him. The father gasped out: “ What? 
Are you talking to me of customs? I know for myself what 
custom and morality are. You are too late there. Instead of 
studying you indulge yourself with foolish reading. Deceiver! 
You will not bamboozle me with your swagger.” 

He seized the heavy book, tore off the covers in a frenzy 
and flung it crashing against the wall. 

This was too much even for the philosophic Placido. After 
Papa had gone he rushed out of the house in tears. 

Grazia, however, devoted her time to healing the sorely 
wounded Gianbattista Vico. She gummed on the torn covers 
and made a most excellent job of bookbinding. When Placido 
three days later returned the book, the librarian had no objections 
to make. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE FALL 


AURO’S anticipations “proved correct. It was not 
possible for him and Grazia to bear the whole burden of 
the sin alone. Every one of the six had to assume part of the 
responsibility, both because of the external circumstances, but 
still more because of the close bond between the brothers and 
sisters. “The sin dissolved among the Pascarella household like 
salt in water. Every part tasted of it. Of course Lauro and 
Grazia were the chief sinners, but the ball itself was merely, so to 
speak, the grossest feature of the sin. Its most significant 
element was the deceiving of their father, the conspiracy against 
him, the first falling-off from the law. It is true that before 
this they had again and again evaded the law on small points. 
But this had been done with remorse and gnawing of conscience 
for life’s sake, since it was simply impossible to exist in complete 
obedience to Don Domenico’s inexhaustible code. The ball 
at the Bertolini was quite another story. Here cunning lying 
was necessary, nay more, definite insurrection, which embraced 
them all from Annunziata down to Iride. The urgent details 
of the conspiracy demanded that not even the two youngest could 
be excepted. 

The first and greatest step towards insurrection had been taken 
by Lauro, when he, so to speak, invoked Mama’s aid by pawning 
the ring. It was strange how easily and inevitably all the subse- 
quent developments flowed from this first cause, the possession 
of the invitation cards. ‘Things went almost automatically. 

Annunziata, who had declared her theoretical agreement 
with the hazardous plan, was, it is true, numb with fear, now 
that the time had come for it to be carried out. Nevertheless 
she never once tried to dissuade or warn the others against it. 
On the contrary. She placed herself at Grazia’s disposal with a 
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passion never seen in her before, whereas the heroine of the 
enterprise remained remarkably passive. Was it not very 
wonderful that Battefiori should have made his disinterested 
offer of money at the very moment that Lauro had laid the 
bomb? ‘“‘ Money, money,” he had cried. Thank heaven, 
Annunziata possessed enough money to help Grazia with the 
necessary expenditure. The most important thing was the dress. 

“ It is not easy, I know, Grazia,” she said, ‘‘ but you simply 
must make up your mind about your costume.” 

The excited Iride, who was present at these discussions, 
added a few further suggestions to her original énes: a Dutch 
girl, how would that do? Oran Indian princess? Ora nymph? 

Grazia disgustedly rejected such unreasonable proposals, and 
declared: “ I am not going to wear fancy dress at all.” 

This reply seemed to relieve Annunziata. She put forward 
another solution: ‘‘ These modern robes de style have almost the 
effect of fancy dress. What do you think?” 

A very clever way out, truly, which Grazia could con- 
fidently adopt. But the making of such stylised evening dresses 
was a ticklish business, in its attempt to combine old fashions 
with the outspoken cut of the present day. Neither the usual 


_ home dressmaker nor the little ready-made shop where the 


Pascarella sisters usually bought their modest finery would be 


` any use here. So that very day, with fearfully-beating hearts, 


Annunziata and Grazia entered the awe-inspiring glass doors of 
a famous shop which they had previously known only by hearsay. 

Since the great event had been in train, Placido’s attitude to 
Lauro had also altered. Although they were quite good friends, 
they had hitherto been less intimate than any of the other 
brothers and sisters. Placido’s mind, which strove after order 


and conscious direction, had always been afraid of the dark, 


incalculable element in Lauro, which lurked behind the boy’s 
soft reserve. Now all at once he felt he recognised the value 
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of this dark element. He himself, contemplative and writer, 
remained always bogged in uncertainty, while Lauro forged 
unreflectingly ahead to action. The business of the pawned 
ring, for example! ‘The visit to the Palazzo Dallorso! He 
could never have soared to such audacious action, he, the 
Lucifer-like dreamer. But he recognised that behind Lauro’s 
actions were much more complicated qualities than driving- 
power. He suddenly saw Mama in Lauro, and in a quite new 
way. His heart had always been absorbed in his father, and he 
had taken very little interest in his mother, even in her lifetime. 
He knew nothing about her. She was a soft unsubstantial voice, 
which had nothing to say to him. Now the dead woman was 
illuminated through Lauro, how it had happened he could not 
say. She was a different woman from what he had always 
thought. He had an inkling of how unjust he had been to 
Mama. He was seized with a growing desire to serve his 
younger brother, which was expressed in such speeches as the 
following: 

“ You have certainly no time for leisure, Lauro. If you like, 
I’ll be glad to take over your home-work. I can easily do extra 
Greek and Latin. What do you say? ” 

“ Of course, I'll be delighted. It is frightfully decent of you. 
Here, could you translate this ode of Horace To distinguished 
verse? I would like to impress them for once.’ 

“ It will be ready to-morrow. ‘Tell me, will you wear your 
dinner-jacket on ‘Tuesday? ” 

“ Heavens! ‘That’s imposssible, of course. But I’ve got no 
tails.” 

“ Ive taken mine to the a The sleeves might be too 
long for you. Pop in to-day so that he can try it on. On the 
whole the coat should fit you all right.” 

The real plan of campaign, however, was worked out neither 
by Placido nor Lauro, but by Ruggiero, the acknowledged 
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practical man of the family. He was basing himself on two 
fortunate dispensations. The first was Giuseppe’s absence. 
The second was the performance at the San Carlo of an opera 
which ranked next to Gioconda in Don Domenico’s heart. 
Ruggiero himself had been commissioned to procure the well- 
known stall for this performance. On such evenings Papa was 
accustomed to come home rather sooner than usual, to eat an 
earlier and more rapid meal, and lock the door behind him 
immediately after half-past eight. When he came home after 
midnight, he would make his way very softly up to the upper 
storey, but in doing so, on account of the way the flat was 
arranged, he was obliged to go through Placido’s room. He 
always took great care that his homecoming should not waken 
any of the children. In view of Papa’s character, one must, 
of course, always be prepared for his departing from this con- 
siderate course of conduct, and taking it into his head, for ex- 
ample, to inspect Grazia’s slumbers. Ruggiero’s ordre de bataille 
further provided that he himself, after Papa had left the house, 
should run to the nearest taxi-stand and there engage a cab, 
which should be asked to stop, not in front of the house—for 
fear of possible betrayal by the neighbours—but at the corner of 


_ the Via Concordia. For this procedure a key was necessary. 


- Since on these occasions Don Domenico saw fit to lock up the 
house and the children in it like a prison, it would have been 


impossible to slip out. “There was only one other key besides 
that of the head of the house, and it—what could be more 
natural?—was in Giuseppe’s guardianship. Before setting out 
on his mourning journey, Giuseppe had handed it over to 
Priscilla, the cook, much as in battle a dying commander passes 
on the command to his nearest subordinate. Priscilla was thus 


-akey-position in the campaign. Ruggiero, the darling and apple 


of the cook’s eye, surprised it out of her by coaxing and wheedling. 
The key passed into his possession. 
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So far everything was in order, and there was reasonable 
prospect that Grazia and Lauro’s nocturnal disappearance might 
remain a secret from Papa. Nevertheless, a gray depression lay 
over them all, both in sleeping and waking. Even if it did remain 
a secret from their father, would not that make their deception, 
their falling-away, even harder to bear? Would not henceforth 
the mark of the liar be branded on their brows? “They had 
hitherto lived in discipline and in the fear of that discipline. But 
was not daily fear better than this underhand breaking of their 
bonds, which must for ever transform their relation to Papa? It 
must be expressly stated that neither Annunziata nor Placido, 
neither Grazia nor Lauro, neither—even—Ruggiero nor Iride 
could envisage the day after the fall. “This future that loomed so 
near lay before them as blank as a wall of fog. “Thus or thus, 
whether it all came out or not, Ash Wednesday must bring with 
it a complete change of situation in the Pascarella family. And 
the most terrible thing was that everything gained so rapidly in 
momentum. ‘They had no longer the courage to draw back. 

Shrove Tuesday approached like the end of the world. In 
order not to be perpetually conscious of their position, the 
brothers and sisters confined their conversation to Grazia’s 
dress and other purchases that still had to be made. ‘They 
flung themselves into the externalities of the sin. 

Annunziata, and indeed all the others down to Iride, sacri- 
ficed their last soldo. “The dainty picture frock was of a delicate 
blue. With it went slippers of the same colour. Then Grazia 
simply had to have a filmy scarf. Again, her long neck and 
bare bosom could not be quite unadorned. But even a Venetian 
glass necklace costs money. Lauro needed not only new pumps 
but also white kid gloves. Ifthe hair-waving, the taxi, tips and 
other unforeseen expenses were included, they were threatened 
with a considerable deficit. 

Questions of propriety too awaited a solution. Could a 
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young girl who had hitherto been forbidden to appear in the 
streets without suitable escort suddenly appear at a ball unpro- 
tected, in the sole company of a nineteen-year-old brother? 
Such fast behaviour would undoubtedly be tearing the paternal 
training up by the roots. But quite apart from their offence 
against Papa—that was immeasurable and therefore not to be 
particularised—was this offence by Grazia against Grazia per- 
missible? Would she not thereby be doing herself irreparable 
harm? Again it was Annunziata who hit on an expedient, the 
old relation who was their duenna in the box at San Carlo. It 


| would be easy to talk her into consenting to fill the office of 


chaperone. She cherished in her heart not a little bitterness 
against Don Domenico. And they could be sure of her silence. 
But Lauro shook his head disapprovingly. “‘ What’s the good? ” 
he asked. This “ What’s the good?”’ meant: Do you really 
want to water down our sin? Do you think you can deflect 
the truth by feeble compromises? No, my dears, let us drink the 
wine, but let us drink it to the dregs! 

Thus was the question of decorum buried. 

By Monday all was ready down to the last detail. Every- 
thing lay spread out on Grazia’s bed, dress, stockings, scarf, 


_ even the artificial flowers and the Venetian necklace of deep- 


` blue glass-flowers. 


At last the great Tuesday dawned, but before evening three 
events of decisive importance had occurred. Giuseppe’s 
unexpected return was the first. He appeared among the 
brothers and sisters about midday with a dignified mien, con- 
scious of his office and harder-of-hearing than before. His 
inquisitorial look seemed to say threateningly: Well, you have 
had a holiday. But I sense that many things have gained 


ground among you which I will have to eradicate. Eccellenza 
| may thank God that I am once more at my post. Look out. 


I will devote myself to my task like a giant refreshed, 
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This brought Ruggiero’s plan of campaign crashing to the 
ground. But fighting troops must always be prepared for sur- 
prises from the weather and the movements of the enemy. 
It is true that it was difficult to devise any stratagem that 
would avail against the fact of Giuseppe’s hateful presence. 
Even Ruggiero had no practical inspiration. He began fever- 
ishly rummaging among his tattered detective stories—for- 
bidden contraband that was kept hidden under his bed—to 
see whether one of the criminals or a detective might give him 
a tip as to the best way of getting rid of a man. But their 
answers dealt with such things as blunderbusses, chloroform, 
murder and similar unpractical means. ‘The rest of the family 
wandered about from room to room in resolute dull resignation 
to fate. At about six o’clock Iride began to complain of a 
sore throat. Grazia displayed quite unnecessary perturbation. 
In imploring tones she forced the little girl to go straight to bed. 
For days, ever since that soft “sz”? had risen to her lips in 
answer to Arthur Campbell’s pleading, Grazia had been like 
an engine with its power cut off. She, the sinner, just let things 
happen with a listlessness most unlike her. But now when 
her little sister Iride began to wail softly and perhaps was ill, 
the last ray of light in Grazia’s soul was dimmed. ‘The slightest 
thing would have made her burst out crying. 

At the same time the following dialogue was taking place 
between Ruggiero and Giuseppe. 

“ Please give me the key, Signor Ruggiero.” 

“ What key, Giuseppe? ”’ 

“ My key, Signor Ruggiero.” 

To gain time Ruggiero assumed a look of bewilderment. 
Giuseppe’s august calm and inflexibility did not relax: “ I mean 
the key which Eccellenza himself entrusted to me. Eccellenza 
will know why. I made the mistake of handing it over to the 
cook. The cook gave it to Signor Ruggiero. One cannot 


| 
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expect anything wise or moral from a cook. For in the first 
place she is a woman, and in the second, a cook.”’ 

“ What are you raving about, Giuseppe? In any case you 
have come back much too soon. Your family could surely 
have done with you a little longer.”’ 

“ I have my duty. And my key is part of my duty.” 

Ruggiero simulated anger: “ For goodness sake say no more 
about it.” 

Giuseppe shrugged his shoulders, as if to his regret all gentle 
measures were now exhausted, and justice must take its course. 

“ Eccellenza will have to decide,” he said. 

In consternation Ruggiero wavered. “Heaven knows 
where the key is,” he cried. “ Perhaps I may have had it. 
But look for it yourself.”’ 

Now, however, Giuseppe’s deafness began to function in 
perfect style. With raised eyebrows he indicated that he 
could not understand and departed. Ruggiero rushed after 
him and shouted in his ear that the best thing would be for 
them to look for the key together. Giuseppe’s deafness under- 
stood something quite different. He nodded as a sign that he 
was meditating carrying out the wishes of his master’s youngest 


_ son, and—fetched a pair of scissors. 


4 
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At this crisis the third incident burst upon them. Don 
Domenico sent a message that.they were not to expect him 
home to dinner that evening, but were to go quietly to bed. 
First, however, they were to despatch Giuseppe immediately 
to the azienda with the file of papers lying on the desk. Such 
upsetting decisions on Papa’s part did not occur very often, and 
in this case were not in any degree a reason for anxiety. Un- 
controllable joy suddenly shone in the eyes of the young 
Pascarellas. Fate was coming to their aid with superhuman 


subtlety. As always, thought Placido, when it wants to 


facilitate wrong-doing. No further danger threatened from 
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Papa. He had to work later than usual, would have a cold meal 
sent in to the office and go straight from there to the Opera. 
Just as he had done once two years ago. And Giuseppe? As 
it was rather warm, Papa had only alight coat with him. They 
could send the manservant to the theatre about nine with a 
warmer Coat. 

Then happily it turned out that Iride had no fever. Grazia 
gave a sigh of relief. It would have been inconceivable for her 
to go out and leave the child ill. ‘Thank heaven, it was not 
illness, but merely the result of the extreme nervous excitement 
that afflicted them all. The child was quite lively again and 
begged her eldest sister to let her get up and help Grazia to 
dress. 

“ Stay where you are,” Annunziata said soothingly. “‘ She 
will come to see you when she is ready.” 

As time began to press, Grazia was transformed. Her 
energy seemed to return. With gay abandon she concentrated 
on the one idea of getting dressed. It took a full hour, but 
was all the more successful for that. A new, an unknown 
Grazia appeared by Iride’s bedside, or rather, the true, the 
real Grazia, who had emerged from the chrysalis. 

The child gave a cry of astonishment: “Is it really you, 
Grazia? ”’ 

“ Do you like me so much?” 

Iride sat up. Her great eyes stared almost in alarm at the 
transformation of her sister into a goddess. 

“ Come nearer. . . . No, stay under the light... . Now 
turn round... . Well, well. . ... Have you always that white 
skin, Graja? . . . And that hair? Madonna! ... You must 
go to a ball every night. .. . Oh, the dress has sheer lace under- 
neath. ... A lovely fashion. . . . And yet you can see the legs 
through. . . . How beautiful the slippers are... . I would like 
to kiss them. . . . Come here, Graja, and kiss me.” 


; 
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Outside Priscilla’s urgent voice sounded: “ Signorina Zia.” 

Annunziata, who had listened in silence to Iride’s outburst 
of enthusiasm, left the room in equal silence. The child had 
eyes only for Grazia. She said languishingly: “ Sit down on 
the bed beside me, Graja.”’ 

Grazia obeyed. But her heart began to beat madly. It 
was already late, nine o’clock at least. Where could Lauro 
be? She ventured on soft advice to the child: “ Now you must 
go to sleep, little sister. You had a sore throat a little while 
ago. You must sleep.” 

Iride’s black burning gaze took on a new expression, some- 
thing reproachtul and at the same time tormenting: “ I cannot 
sleep,” she said, “‘if you go out.” 

It sounded like a meek adjuration. 

“Oh, dear Iride, shut your eyes. Do, just to please me.” 

Iride had no such idea. With both hands she clung to her 
beautiful sister. 

“ Do you remember what we always used to do when we 
were little, Graja? ”’ 

Where could Lauro be? I must go to Placido. Is he 
keeping away on purpose? And Zia? Zia too has gone away. 


| It’s queer, besides that Giuseppe is not back yet. Does Papa 
` want him all this time? The warm coat is really unnecessary 
` to-night. 


“But you must remember, Graja. We talked nonsense 
when we were little. Prattling we called it, chiacchierare. 
You must prattle with me for a little. So begin. Have you 
forgotten? I will buy you a little house, uma casa piccina, 
Pena a e 


“ Una casa piccina, piccina,” 


repeated Grazia obediently, 


| thinking that the beating of her heart would kill her. 


Iride drummed in her ears: “ It is no longer nor broader 
than my arm. . . . Have you really forgotten the rest? . . . 
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In the little house are twelve little rooms. . . . Now, go 
on.” 

Grazia pulled herself together. With a strained smile she 
took up the litany: “ And in each of the little rooms stands a 
little table. And on each of the little tables stands a little 
fruit-bowl. And on each of the little fruit-bowls are even 
tinier oranges. And if you peel one of the tiny oranges, you 
get much, much tinier sections. “They are so, so tiny. And 
you are still so, so tiny, I think, not thirteen, but three.” 

After her wish had been granted, Iride had listened to 
the -reeling off of this rigmarole with only half an ear. She 
unclasped her hands, sank back and looked abstracted and grave 
beyond her years, as if her mind were occupied with serious 
affairs. “Then she actually put the question of all questions. 

“ And to-morrow? ”’ she asked. 

Lauro’s head appeared in the door. “Get ready, Graja. 
We’re having crazy luck. Giuseppe is still out. Ruggiero 
has just run for a taxi.” 

“ Good night, Iride.” 

The little girl returned the good-bye in a whisper. She 
seemed already out of reach. Grazia found Placido in his 
room. He was pacing up and down in controlled excitement 
like his father. 

“Enjoy yourself to-night, Graja, to the top of your 
bent.”” 

It sounded as if he were advising her not to let the sin have 
been committed in vain. But she bowed her head and laid 
two fingers on the bridge of her nose, as if to fix a sudden flash 
of insight. 

“ Its madness, Placido,” she said. “The whole thing is 
lunatic craziness. Say one word and Pll stay at home.” 

The words came from him as if each were forged. ‘* What 
you are doing, what we are all doing is not nonsense, but 
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justified by reason. I have given keen thought to our decision. 
The ban against the world is tolerable perhaps for Annunziata 
and me, but in no case for you. You belong to the world. 
To-night will be a beginning.” 

She had expected very different words from her Placido. 
This reasonable justification of their sin chilled her. Did 
she really belong to the world? A word from him and it would 
remain undone, in spite of dress and slippers and glass-flowers. 
She looked at him very sharply. 

“ And you? ” she asked. 

“ I shall stay up and wait for you. Perhaps I will be able 
even to work a little.” 

Grazia had expected to take farewell of Placido with a kiss 
and embrace. But they merely shook hands with each other. 
It was an unaccountable disappointment. She suffered because 
he let her go. And he suffered—although he himself willed 
it so—because she went. 

Vomero is the fashionably detached quarter of the city, whose 
heights are approached by the famous old cable railway called 
the Funicolare di Montesanto. But in fact no one ever calls 
it anything but the “ funicoli’’. What ear does not remember 


_ the catchy street ballad which originated about forty years ago 


- at the time of the construction of the cable railway,“ Funicoli 
- Funicola’’? It echoed and still echoes in a hundred variations 


and botchings like a merry mad attack of nature on machinery: 
“ Funicoli Funicola! ”’ 

While the pedestrian uses the funicolare, carriages and 
automobiles reach the Vomero quarter by winding streets with 
marvellous views. The enormous park of the Villa Floridana 
and the Villa Lucia nourishes it with pure air, the song of birds 


| and the delicious smell of burning wood which is so character- 


istic of Italy. Within the secluded world of Vomero, another 
no less self-contained world is tucked away, which one may 
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safely call the British world, although it has no settled popula- 
tion and its inhabitants change every day. The great fastnesses 
of the tourist realm are the Hotel Bertolini, Parker’s Hotel and 
Macpherson’s House, to which citadels of luxury are attached 
a mass of pensions of the first and second rank, down to the 
stuffy, plush-furnished rented rooms for the smaller globe- 
trotting fry. Every morning the magnificent citadels open their 
gates and discharge the travelling population, so that it may 
overrun city and countryside. The main contingent is com- 
posed of elderly spinsters with wrinkled leathery faces, dried-up 
figures of determined ugliness and locomotor energy. ‘The 
gray and brown monotony of this squad is relieved by a few hale 
elderly gentlemen, who are like fresh green patches in faded 
autumn grass. They are mostly distinguished by height, 
humorous eyes and a sort of unselfconscious elegance all their 
own. About their shoulders is slung a pair of binoculars, but 
it somehow merely plays the part of the officer’s dress sword: 
it symbolises strolls to some beautiful viewpoint or other. The 
travelling Briton is content with this one emblem in contrast 
to certain other travellers in Italy who go armed to the teeth 
in tropical helmets, nailed shoes, ice-axes, rucksacks and 
enormous field-glasses, as if it were an affair of tracking down, 
in addition to the prescribed works of art and in the same—very 
moderate—latitude, lions, chamois and polar bears. Very few 
young people are to be seen. But among the few are model 
samples of the species, forms in which humanity seems not only 
to surpass itself but to hurry on in advance of its own develop- 
ment. ‘Tall girls, no starved fashionable figures, but of capti- 
vating proportions, with wide, imperious smiles, as if they were 
already living in an age when a trip to Naples or to Venus and 
Mars were no longer a question of possibility but only of expense. 
One is impelled to turn round and stare after them with melan- 
choly enthusiasm until they disappear. The old ladies who 
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leave the hotels in the morning carry paper packets in each of 
which are packed half a roast chicken, three slices of mortadella 
sausage, a piece of cheese, two rolls and two oranges. Thus 
provisioned they pour over the landscape by motor-bus and train, 
to Pozzuoli with its solfatara, to Baiae and Capo Miseno, 
signalling across to Ischia, its beloved sister island. They march 
along the edge of the crater of Vesuvius, they rock in the Blue 
Grotto, they wander through the chambers of the Pompeian 
houses and give a hurried glance at the indecorous mural 
paintings. They press on to Sorrento and Amalfi, to return 
home in the evening with a sense of duty done, and re- 
assured about life’s troubles, betake themselves to dreamless sleep. 

Such is the main population of the fine Hotel Bertolini. 
To-night, on the evening of the great festa di ballo, it was not 
much in evidence. The committee, of which the Duca 
Dallorso, nicknamed Gia-Gia, was the chairman, had issued 
very few invitations to foreigners. It seemed to be a select 
company, if it is permissible, on account of three reservations, to 
introduce this flattering adjective. In the first place, is a really 
select company at all appropriate to the neutral space of a hotel 
ballroom? In the second place, is it possible to be select with 
three hundred and fifty guests? And thirdly, is not attendance 
at a festa di ballo at Carnival time in itself an unselect action? 
Let the answer be what it may, on Grazia at any rate the sight 
of the surging room, the yowling and throbbing of the music, 
hurled itself like a murderous spring-tide. She pressed Lauro’s 
arm. The two desperate children did not move from the 
entrance. 

So this was the world for whose sake they had taken upon 
themselves the burden of this devastating sin! Papa’s code 
loomed up like a giant. Hard as it was, did it not have their 
welfare at heart in its every exhortation, its every prohibition? 
Did it not foresee everything? And what had they themselves 
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foreseen? Nothing! Vain pictures, empty imaginings which 
had no correspondence with reality. ‘They had been deter- 
mined to succumb to temptation, that and nothing else. And 
now? ‘That the whole world was an overwhelming flood of 
malicious hostility, exactly as Papa had preached to them, they 
had in their infatuation never imagined. What then was the 
purpose of the terrible awakening that awaited them, and that 
already, while luxury, laughter, clatter and music buzzed around 
them, sent an incomprehensible foretaste of sorrow deep into 
their souls. ‘Turn back, turn back, begged Grazia’s heart. 
But she was ashamed to voice it before her brother. Her eyes 
scanned the crowd. How could she ever succeed in finding 
Campbell among all these hundreds? Her self-confidence 
rushed down to zero. She did not even believe that the English- 
man would keep a look-out for her. What pleasure she had got 
out of her new dress at home! But here in view of the artful 
magnificence of the toilettes by which she was surrounded, 
her own dress seemed to her inadequate and lacking in taste. 
And her face? Was it not pale, dull, insipid, like a little servant 
girl’s? All the splendid women from whose lips witty words 
came fluently, were pressing her into a corner where she would 
never find Campbell. Oh, let us go back, oh, let us repent. 

Similar things were happening in Lauro’s soul. He too 
would fain have turned back. What worried him most was his 
white waistcoat, aloan from Placido. Not only was it provincial 
in cut, but it fitted very badly and kept creeping up in un- 
guarded moments. ‘To this was added a horrified realisation 
that his tie was too narrow for the fashion. Moreover, because 
the money had given out, he was not wearing silk socks, a 
degrading feeling now. Both of them, Grazia and Lauro, 
thought with consternation of the sacrifices their brothers and 
sisters had made to fit them out thus inadequately. What a 
downcome! 
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Lauro was the first to pull himself together. With a resolute 
step, like a blind man crossing the street, he made his way 
among the crowd, into the midst of the hostile world, the over- 
whelming mass of malicious strangers. ‘Trembling lest she 


should lose him, Grazia followed. What else was there for her 


todo? Innumerable faces rushed past as in a film, here a sharp 
nose, there a monocle, a mirror-like baldness, a plump crown, a 
pallid powdered cheek, a swaying hair-ornament, a tricorne ona 
white wig. There were strikingly few fancy dresses, although 
the affair had been advertised as a fancy-dress ball. To these 
facial sections rapidly succeeding one another belonged cold 
eyes which signalled to each other, eyes which had a haughty 
understanding with each other. Only Grazia and Lauro 
Pascarella, inadequate badly-dressed intruders, were excluded, 
nay thrust out from the community of the glittering élite. No 
one, neither male nor female, had a glance to spare for Grazia. 
She was fully aware that it was something more than an ordin- 
ary ignoring. ‘They forced it on her attention, as it were: they 
deliberately did not look at her. Was it the colour of her dress? 
And she had thought the delicate aquamarine tint so particularly 
distinguished. How long would it go on? A dress suit, a ball 
dress, a dress suit, a uniform, a fancy dress, a ball dress, a dress 


suit and again a dress suit. Grazia noticed Lauro greeting one 
- of the dress suits. In duty bound the little gentleman slithered 


round. In his weary eyes one could read that he must recognise 
nobody and welcome everybody. “ My sister Grazia,” Lauro 
introduced her, adding “ Pascarella,” as if this would give Gia- 
Gia his bearings. The latter ran over Grazia’s figure with a 
glance of amazement, then without more ado offered her his 
arm and led her up to a group of uniforms, dress suits and 


- ball dresses which was standing before a wall of pot-plants and 


seemed to be cut off from the rest of the entertainment by an 
invisible moat. ‘The group was still slightly swayed by a soft 
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breeze of well-bred arrogance, but this dropped at once when 
Gia-Gia presented his lady. 

At this moment the world was transformed for Grazia at a 
single stroke. Just as a little chemical addition will change 
the colour of a liquid like lightning, so this enormous wave of 
malicious strangeness became a flattering flood of blissful sym- 
pathy. No more indifferent, superior faces, no more cold eyes, 
no more talk that ignored her existence. They all crowded 
round her in the most gratifying way, dress suits, uniforms and 
even ball dresses; all bowed before her as before an amazing 
discovery. Gleams of fascinated curiosity sparkled in the glances 
cast upon her by the males. Grazia was not too young to know 
that she could produce this effect, but up to now she had always 
forgotten it again. That was because she sat at home nearly all 
day. Now it carried her away with hundredfold power like 
water which becomes deeper and deeper with every step, and 
finally lifts up the swimmer. She, who but a few moments ago 
had been regarding herself as ugly, pale, dowdy and badly 
dressed, was now rocked in profound security. Were not they 
all charmed with the sea-tint of her dress? Again and again 
expressions of delighted praise met her ear. She listened to it 
like one asleep, hardly wakening even as much as is necessary 
in dreams. Dancing, hitherto only practised to Priscilla’s 
gramophone, wasas easy as if it had been her sole daily occupation. 
She danced with many dress suits. One took her from the last 
one. Frequently the swaying faces, which she noticed not at 
all, whispered wild protestations in her ear. She smiled an 
absorbed smile. Her security was so great that it seemed super- 
fluous to talk. She need not trouble herself. She had only to 
exist. 

Grazia herself did not know how long this exalted state 
lasted. Incredibly, however, she had never felt so magically 
alone as she did in the arms of the many dress coats, who either 
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guarded her with chivalrous delicacy or tried to press her to 
them with unconcealed passion. It was a peculiar kind of 
isolation, an isolation produced by surging waves of admiration, 
such as a queen might feel when through the heavy curtains she 
perceives from afar the unanimous homage of her people. This 
is no mere figure of speech. Grazia had in fact become a 
queenly centre, so far as this was possible in a huge crowd 
grouped in such variegated fashion. Dress suits surged round 
her in ever greater swarms. All the while her consciousness 
remained queerly empty, though she was not always silent, but 
replied politely, even gaily to questions, and sometimes even 
laughed or spoke on her own initiative. But if anyone at that 
moment had mentioned the names of Placido, Annunziata, 
Iride or Ruggiero, she would have had difficulty in calling up her 
brothers and sisters. Even the last remnant of consciousness of 
sin vanished. Only one thought obtruded more and more 
insistently, like a speck of dust inthe eye: Where was Campbell? 
Had he gone away? Why had he exacted her promise? In the 
middle of a dance she thanked the dress suit who happened to be 
her partner and left the circle. She wanted to find Lauro. 
| There he was gliding past her. “The future Franciscan had 
_ overcome his paralysis of shyness and his ill-fitting waistcoat, 
and was dancing. He, too, the beautiful creature, had doubtless 
found success and favour in the crowd. 

A row of alcoves and boxes ran round the room, where 
individual parties had foregathered to drink champagne. Grazia 
walked round. But Mr. Arthur Campbell came to meet her 
from quite a different quarter, the middle of the room. He said 
roughly in English, as if he were convinced she would never 
decipher the significant sentence: “ I have been watching you 
| dancing for more than an hour, Signorina Grazia, to see “4 

Grazia’s inner life, which had run through so many stages 
in the last few days and hours, was face to face with a fresh 
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crisis. I have known him for an eternity, she thought, and I 
now see him for the first time. This amazing discovery began 
it. And, in truth, the Campbell of this evening was quite a 
different Campbell from the Campbell of the foyer of the San 
Carlo, or even the Campbell who had lain in wait for Grazia 
for hours, perhaps for days, at the corner of the Via Concordia. 
Just as every creature on earth can only be measured by com- 
parison, so only through the folly of this festa di ballo could 
Arthur Campbell be seen as he was. Physically, even, this was 
true. There were other tall men inthe crowd, but in Campbell’s 
height there was a commanding freedom which set him in 
Grazia’s eyes as far apart from the others as the stars. Many 
wearers of dress suits were distinguished by an exquisite bearing 
but it was a bearing, while Campbell’s easy manner came from 
depths which seemed to know nothing of themselves. And his 
head! One could not help looking at the thick soft hair, which 
might be either gray or blond. ‘The very indefiniteness of the 
colour was painfully attractive to Grazia. Campbell’s face often 
showed a whimsical readiness for a joke. To-day that look had 
utterly disappeared. He must have suffered very much in the 
last few days. His pain, which she sensed, seemed to stroke her 
neck with beneficent spirit fingers, so that she shuddered and 
shut her eyes for a second. Once again Campbell was a tree and 
itsshadow. Almost unconscious, Grazia stood concealed in the 
protection of the shadow. 

Then she opened her eyes on a world of horror. What 
faces! Had she really danced with these men? Sunken cheeks, 
sharp, prying noses, cynical lips, eyes that seemed to strip you, 
vicious, lascivious, wicked. Brownish, gray, olive-green com- 
plexions under the black, frequently waved hair! Fat, bluish, 
puffy cheeks under vulgar bald heads. Campbell was like a 
prince of light come down to an amorous underworld. Some- 
thing remarkable and deep-seated happened to Grazia at that 
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moment: blinded by her inclination for the Englishman, she 
looked at her own race with unjust animosity and loathed it. 
Arthur Campbell led her to a table he had reserved in a box. 
She was very thirsty and scarcely noticed that she emptied two 
glasses of champagne at a gulp. ‘Then Lauro appeared. He 
was transformed. His very brow was flushed. He laughed, 
made jokes, talked nonsense. This exuberance was uncanny to 
Grazia and not entirely pleasant. She would have been so glad 
to be alone with Campbell. But when the latter realised Lauro 
was her brother, he pulled out a chair for him and poured out 


| some wine. The young man drank greedily. Suddenly he 


began to talk English. It was only a couple of halting phrases, 
but it was English. Graziastared at him. She had had no idea 
of his knowledge. Surprise wasan old dodge of Lauro’s. “‘ Now 
we have an interpreter, Signorina Grazia,” Campbell remarked. 
Unfortunately some dress suits hurried up to the table at the 
moment. ‘They had been missing Grazia, who brusquely 


| refused every invitation to dance. ‘The Englishman sat in stiff 
| silence. Fresh contingents of dress suits kept coming up to 
| ask her to dance. Each time her refusal was less polite, while 


| | 


Campbell visibly turned to stone. Now they were alone, as one 


| of the contingents had carried Lauro off with them. She began 


_ to suffer through his suffering, so deeply was she already wrapped 


| upinhim. Why did he not speak? Why did he look at her like 
| that? Why did he not ask her to dance? God, how time was 
| flying. How late was it? The yowling and throbbing of the 
| music turned into a dramatic flourish of trumpets. Gia-Gia 
| appeared, surrounded by dignitaries. The most beautiful woman 
| of the evening was now to be chosen and awarded the prize, he 
| told her. She was certain to get it. Grazia’s eyes took on the 
| beseeching look of a sacrificial victim. 

“ Please let me alone,” she begged. “I want to stay 

here.” 
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Gia-Gia would have none of that, and the other dress suits 
gabbled at her. Then the Englishman made a movement with 
his hand, not reproachful or ironical, but as if he begged her 
sincerely not to forego the prize. She turned her head aside 
with twisted mouth, and remained in that position until the 
gentlemen departed. 

When after a pause the band struck up an ordinary tango 
again, she said, without looking at Campbell: “ Aren’t you 
going to dance with me at all?” 

He took her by the arm and drew her into the circle. But 
after a step or two his voice came, heavy and slow, so that 
Grazia could understand: “I have been waiting for hours to 
speak to you.” 

He made a vague gesture towards the distance. ‘Then came 
a metrical Italian sentence, doubtless the fruit of the little red 
dictionary: “ La notte è bella e calda.” 


Beautiful the night certainly was. “The warmth, however, 
turned out to be an optimistic exaggeration. A light but fresh 
breeze was blowing. Grazia did not feel it in spite of her thin 
dress and bare arms. Her head was characteristically bent and 
pushed forward a little, as if she both wished to escape recogni- 
tion and to evade any pursuers. She often assumed this attitude 
of shyness and readiness for flight in the street and when passing 
populous spots, a consequence, perhaps, of Papa’s code. The 
garden of the Hotel Bertolini, the magnificent Parco Griffeo, 
however, was quite empty. The only witnesses were the tall 
pines and the only sound the swaying of the branches. The 
tired motion of the slender cypress-tops was like a denying signal 
of warning fingers. The half-moon of the small hours worked 
like a corrosive acid to make things appear disembodied. They 
stepped on to an empty bastion overgrown with creepers. “The 
world had become a photographic negative. The sea was quite 


| was he going? And what did this “ to-morrow 
evening” mean? In a few hours Papa would inflict on her the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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black, and on the left Vesuvius seemed to have grown about two 
thousand feet higher overnight. The peak towered imposingly, 
red tongues smouldered in the cloud from the crater. I am seeing 
it, too, for the first time, thought Grazia, amazed. Her brows 
were drawn high, giving her an expression of intense concentra- 
tion. Her whole body was aware in every nerve that this was 
the most important hour of her life. The Englishman’s usually 
ruddy cheeks were pallid, due not only to the witches’ light of 
the clear night. 

“I will now speak in my own language, Grazia,” he said, 
“and you will understand me.”’ 

Grazia nodded eagerly, her eyes round. He might speak 
Chinese or Hindu, let alone English. She would understand 
him. But she heard him not only with ear and brain. He 
went on, trying to suppress the trembling of his voice: “I 
have to go to-morrow—no, this evening. Do you understand, 
Grazia? ” 

She nodded still more eagerly, her mouth tightly closed, 
courteous, almost servile, as if to prove to him that not a single 
pore of her being failed to understand. It was quite superfluous 
for him to add for safety the Italian word “ partire.” Where 
ior’ “this 


‘penalty of death or exile. 

Campbell’s eyes came closer. He spoke slowly and circum- 
stantially. 

“ I should have gone long ago. . . . I had the ticket for 


| London in my pocket. Then I saw Grazia... . In the 
| Teatro San Carlo. . . . I forfeited my ticket, my igletto.... 


Do you understand? ”” 
“ Comprendo, comprendo tutto.” 
She spoke impatiently, as if she wished him to have more 


| faith in her intuition, which understood him beyond the bounds 
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of speech. Her 
easier. 

“ The last days have been pretty bad, Grazia,” he went on. 
“Tt is stupid when a gray-haired man speaks of himself and of 


‘comprendo tutto” made his task infinitely 


such things. . . . Forgive me, Grazia, Scusi. I felt like 
locking my room door on the inside and throwing the key out 
of the window. . . . But fortunately even without that I 


succeeded in not coming to the Via Concordia again.”’ 

He had spoken fairly fast, but to make up had indicated 
the locking and throwing away of the key in pantomime. She 
continued to gaze at him with motionless eyes, which not the 
smallest thing escaped. He gave her a few seconds’ grace, to 
prepare her for the difficulties of the following avowal. 

“ Your keeping your promise, your promessa, Grazia, has 
altered my life. In my position it is like that. You com- 
prendere? But if you had not kept your promessa, my life would 
also have been altered. ‘Therefore I have taken a ticket on a 
steamer which leaves for Capetown to-night. That is very far 
away. At the foot of Africa.” 

“ Capetown,” repeated Grazia, like an attentive little school- 
girl. “ I? Capo della Buona Speranza.” 

Campbell’s big hand touched her bare arm like fire. 

“ I am doing this for my own sake and for yours, Grazia. 
But not because of Africa, although I have loved it sincè my 
childhood. . . . At that time one still had to see it by going on 
expeditions. Now the railway goes through the veldt. You 
won’t believe that I am going to Africa to forget you, Grazia.” 

Something extraordinary was taking place in the girl. She 
thought she had hardly heard the words. Her consciousness 
seemed to be completely fused with his. She sat close beside 
him ina strange railway carriage and looked at the veldt hurrying 
by. All sorts of animals were running a race with the train. 
Giraffes with necks longer than telegraph poles. The picture 
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was pedantically exact in detail. Grazia was wearing a travelling 
dress of stout tweed with buttoned gaiters on her legs. Oh 
God, why were they not really sitting in that train? Why was 
Campbell standing before her in evening dress? Where wasshe? 
What language was she listening to and understanding? His 
voice came again. 

“ I had proposed, Grazia, to ask if I might write to you... . 
Poeren tera. Very bad. 24°: It won’t dow... . 
You comprendere? I have no right, I must disappear. . . : It 

| was mad... . You are a child. . . . I have nothing to ask 
Oe arid 

Why does he say that? Why is he full of scruples, full of 
to-morrow and the day after to-morrow. This moment is all 
that matters. He has a ticket for himself. Why not one for 
me too? He does not believe perhaps that I would go with him, 
just as I am. Papa would then be only a strange gentleman to 

| me. Oh, in a few hours I must stand before Papa and my life 

| will be one punishment. 

|© Then the words were wrung from her, imperious, even 

| harsh: “ Mi lasci una cosa sua.” 

He began feeling with his hand. “ Grazia 

She became even more imperious. 

“Only it mustn’t be anything valuable. I should hate that. 

|e. Something ordinary. . . . Something you carry about 

| with you.” 

| “I assure you, it is nothing,” he said imploringly. “I gotit 

| ready. But did not like 22 

| “Nothing gold,” she warned, as she saw something glittering 
in his hand. 

| “Tt is of no value, it isn’t a present. Look, Grazia... . 

_A little locket for photographs. Of my sister, sorella. . 

I have a sister much older than myself. . . . She is all the 

i family I have. . . . I carry it always.” 
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Grazia took the locket doubtfully. He closed her fingers 
tight round his gift. 
“ There is nothinginit. Ohno. No photograph of me.... 


Merely my visiting card. . . . Now you have my address. I 
don’t want anything. . . . Not even your glove. . . . I have 
lost Grazia. . . . You cannot lose me, Grazia.”’ 


And he repeated it, dragging out each word as before: 
“ You cannot lose me, Grazia, unless you throw away this card! 
You comprendere? ” 

Slowly and carefully she stowed the locket at the bottom of her 
handbag. She took a long time over it. When would he take 
her in his arms? She waited. But Campbell did not move. 
She raised her arms to him. Only half, with her elbows against 
her sides, without a word. Nothing more happened. A swarm 
of dress suits were exploring the park and the terrace. Music 
swept through the opened doors. Lauro’s voice, crying: 
“ Graja, Graja!’’ She called back. ; 

Lauro like the others was wearing a paper cap on his head and 
approached with dancing steps. In the ballroom all sorts of 
presents had been distributed. Rattles, toy trumpets, masks, 
balloons and other playthings vouched for the much-advertised 
gaiety of the carnival, which had long turned to sackcloth and 
ashes. It was not for a moment hidden from Grazia that 
Lauro’s intoxication concealed secrets of its own. How late 
wasit? ‘Three and more. 

“ Let us go now, Lauro.” 

He looked at her with the bright eyes of fever. “ Are you 
really in such a hurry, Graja?’’. 

“ I would like to go now.” 

Lauro bent close to her ear. He smelt of neat whiskey, 
which was the drink of Gia-Gia’s circle. 

“ Are you so anxious to run into Papa’s arms? He is 
standing behind the door. We will unlock it softly and 
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he will jump out. That will come soon enough, 
Graja.” 

And he laughed as if his father were not Don Domenico, 
but a harmless old tyrant, whose furies need not be taken 
seriously. Meanwhile Arthur Campbell had rushed into the 
hotel and came back with his coat, which he wrapped round 
the pale and frozen Grazia. Lauro was no longer completely 
master of his tongue. “‘There’s no sense, no sense, in going 
now, Graja,”’ he stammered. 

With emotion Grazia pulled Campbell’s dark gray ulster, 
which she seemed to have known for ages, tightly round her. 
Then she turned her head towards him obediently, as if he 
were judge and master. From the open doors streamed a flood 
of dress suits and women. Many were carrying Chinese lanterns 
on poles. All at once there was an incredible amount of light 
and noise. 

“ Don’t go yet, Grazia, stay a little. It is the last time.” 

Arthur Campbell made great efforts to be the old man once 
again among all these people. More and more lanterns and 
lights. The faces were spotted and distorted as if shone on by 
a sick sun under thick foliage. 
| Grazia’s fingers stole convulsively into his. Then she 
~ shut her eyes so that she could stay for as long as possible in 
- his shadow, and let him lead her like a blind woman, 


CHAPTER VII _ 
ASH WEDNESDAY 


“ Y CAN’T bear to stay in this cab any longer, Lauro.” 
“ Neither can I. But I did not dare to suggest we 
should get out. Because of your dress and slippers.” 

“ Oh, Pll never wear the dress or slippers again. Stop! 
Be quick! Pay the driver.” 

Grazia and Lauro left the taxi which was bringing them 
home from the Hotel Bertolini at the Piazza Amadeo, still 
about half an hour’s walk from their home. It was long past 
half-past five, and the first spectre-like morning figures had 
begun to appear in the street. Ragged old men with lanterns 
were poking about in the rubbish for beggars’ treasures. Now 
and again a carnival crowd went shouting by. Herds of goats 
hung with bells trotted out of the side streets. Behind them came 
creatures resembling human beings, from whose pinched 
throats issued guttural cadences of deathly melancholy. 

Grazia hurried forward on wings, as if she were hastening 
towards peace and happiness rather than a terrible ordeal. 
Lauro hung back a little. No more trace of whiskey or a night 
out about him. He was as sober as fresh water. 

“ I think that Papa will be standing not behind the door,” 
he said, “ but on the steps. For that matter, it will be better 
like that.” 

Grazia refused to enter into any discussion of the inevitable. 
She felt it was not worth while trying to escape it. Papa’s 
revenge would be terrible. But she simply could not con- 
centrate on Papa. She was enjoying the rhythm of her steps. 
Also he no longer belonged to her. Have I now a lover? she 
thought. Where is he? Where is he going? But Lauro 
could not get away from Papa. 

“ No, Graja, both are wrong. He will not be standing on 
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the steps. Now I am quite sure of the truth. He is waiting 
before the gate. I see him. He is standing alone at the gate.” 

My lover is now asleep. He knows nothing of me, and I 
know nothing of him. He does not know what awaits me. 
He has no idea that Papa will strike me. A blow on both 
cheeks. My beloved will still be in Naples for many hours. 
His ship does not go till nine at night. I shall not see it. Papa 
will lock me in. And that is the least important thing. My 
beloved and I will be in the same town until nine o’clock 
to-night and shall not see each other again. 

“ Can you imagine, Graja, that in ten minutes Papa will 
murder us?” 

“ I can imagine it quite well, Lauro.” 

Even this calm answer did not rouse her. Her thoughts 
went on. He did not take me in his arms. We did not kiss 
each other. And now a ship is carrying him off to Africa. 
A Dutch ship. It is called the Oranien. I will remember that 
always. My lover is going away. We shall never see each 
other again. I am twenty and he is no longer young. But 
to me all young men are hateful. 

Lauro caught her up. 

“ Are you afraid, Graja? Isn’t it queer? I’m not afraid 


eae all.” 


“ I’m not afraid either, Lauro.” 

She fumbled in her handbag and grasped Campbell’s locket 
in her hot hand. The bustle of Africa passed through her 
wine-excited mind: niggers, crocodiles, round straw hats, all 
the things she knew, and huge unknown birds. 

Ten paces more and they were in the Via Concordia. 

They stopped a moment to take breath, as if preparing for 


a sprint. Then with short steps they hesitatingly turned the 


fatal corner. 
“ There he stands.” 
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The death-sentence came calmly from Lauro’s lips. He 
was not mistaken. In the solitary street, which was now 
covered as with a milky paste by the unpleasant light of dawn, 
stood a figure, indistinct, but immediately in front of the gate 
of the Pascarella house. The brother and sister clasped each 
other’s hands and went quietly forward. Three seconds later 
the figure heard their steps, started and came bounding to meet 
them. 

“ Placido !”’ cried Lauro, and he and Grazia also began to 
run. 

A waxen face, distorted by fear and sleepless anxiety, stared 
at them. Placido gasped out: “ Papa has not been home— 
the whole night.” 


They had only to waken Ruggiero and Iride, the two 
youngest. Annunziata was lying on her bed awake and fully 
dressed. She too had not closed an eye the whole night, but 
because Iride started nervously from her sleep at the slightest 
sound, she had had to watch through the interminable hours 
lying motionless on her bed with wildly beating heart. She 
had occasionally lost consciousness for a minute or two out of 
pure fatigue, but had always wrenched herself out of her doze 
in order to watch for Lauro and Grazia and to pray Heaven to 
help them to get back unobserved. She thought that she had 
missed hearing Papa’s home-coming in one of the moments she 
had fallen asleep. 

All six now crept into Placido’s little room. Books and 
notebooks lay open on the table. - In spite of everything Grazia 
noticed with a queer sense of satisfaction that one page contained 
closely written verses which broke off in the middle of a verse, 
no, the middle of a line. The mangled verse, where the pen 
had slipped and jerked across the page, like a shriek, was an 
image of sudden danger threatening, an axe-blow from behind 
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or an apoplectic stroke. The twilight in the one-windowed 
room had not yet been dissipated by the light of day. They 
seemed to be in a dungeon full of the dirty steam of a wash- 
house. The six stared at each other with the shadowed-eyed 
congested faces of persons suffering from heart disease. Rug- 
giero’s still uncombed tousled head was swaying. His lips 
were pursed up as if he were going to be sick in a moment. 
Iride’s little face was nothing but one gaping eye, and this eye 
was nothing but alarm and overwhelming curiosity. Grazia 
alone, in her ball-dress with bare arms and shoulders almost 
dazzling in this setting, was like a marble statue in a mouldy 
cellar. 

They learned the terrible tidings, how Placido had waited 
and waited, ready to creep into bed and put out the light at 
the first sound of Papa’s key. From the very start it had been 
mysterious why Giueseppe had not come back. Still, there might 
be many reasons for Giuseppe’s staying out in his master’s 
absence. Up to one o’clock Placido had refused to acknow- 
ledge his anxiety. But then, with deadly slowness, two had 
come and then three and four. Hours of agony falling drop by 
drop. At five o’clock he could not stand it any longer, and had 
taken up his stand at the gate, until at last Grazia and Lauro 
had released him. 

A single thought filled each of the six hearts. The word 
“death ” had been expanding like a bladder into which more 
and more air is mercilessly pumped. It roared blackly in their 
ears, as sea-water rushes into the brain of a drowning man. 
None of them had any doubt that Papa was dead. Papa, 
already old in years, had died. Death had overtaken him either 
naturally or through an accident or even murder, for the 
world was full of hostility to the Pascarellas. No one gave 
expression to these thoughts, neither Annunziata nor Placido, 
neither Ruggiero nor Iride, not even Grazia and Lauro. 
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Nevertheless, they all felt an overmastering need to lie on the 
ground, face downwards, and to be silent for ever, to breathe 
no more, live no longer. The only one who preserved a spark 
of hope was Ruggiero. Where could Giuseppe be? he asked. 
Would he not have routed them all out of their beds if anything 
had happened to Papa? Ah, perhaps Giuseppe was now 
watching over the dead body of his master without troubling 
about that master’s children. 

Placido, however, flung out his arms and urged the unstrung 
group to the door. 

“ Come,” he cried, “‘ we must go to look for him.” 

So Don Domenico’s household stepped into the awakening 
street without giving a thought to their clothes. Iride’s right 
stocking had slipped down over her knee. Ruggiero’s boot- 
lace trailed behind him. Lauro was still wearing his jaded- 
looking dress suit under his school overcoat. ‘The shirt-front 
was crumpled and spotted. Grazia walked in her aquamarine- 
blue dancing slippers. “The bell-shaped, lace-shimmering skirt 
of her dress dragged unpractically over the hard asphalt of 
morning. A scrap of a green paper-serpent, a mocking remnant 
of the festa di ballo, now a thing of the past, still clung to her 
hair. Over her ball-dress she had thrown her sober everyday 
coat, and was a picture of tragic incongruity. A few people 
stopped in their tracks. And although Carnival was still in-the 
air, they stared back in amazement at this strange get-up. 

Without any preconcerted plan, the brothers and sisters 
unanimously turned their steps to the Piazza del Municipio. 
Papa’s azienda was their first goal and their last hope. Domenico 
Pascarella, who kept his offspring so forcibly within the shelter 
of the house, had never expressly forbidden his children to visit 
him in his azienda, but he certainly never desired such a visit 
from any of them. His place of business was out of bounds, 
and was no concern of theirs, just as in prehistoric times the 
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hunting-ground of the father and bread-winner might have 
been said to have been no concern of his family in their smoky 
cave. They had always known that Papa loathed any mixing 
up of the family and business domains, and if they passed the 
road to the azienda, they always hastened their pace with a scared 
sidelong glance. 

To-day, however, they slackened their pace. For what 
were they to do if the roller shutters of the office on the street 
were down, as it seemed impossible for them not to be at that 
hour? What other way was open to them? There would be 
nothing left but black certainty and the knife-edged ray of 
fear would be extinguished. 

It did not happen like that. The roller shutters on all the 
shops around were down, but the glass door of Domenico 
Pascarella’s azienda stood wide open. One after another, the 
brothers and sisters hurried in. Giuseppe was snoring so hard 
on a chair in the corner that the entry of six people did not 
wake him. It was not until their feet began to clatter up the 
little winding stairway that he growled out: “ Who is there? ” 

Their father was standing bolt upright in the little office. 
His face was certainly gray and the points of his long moustache 
drooped, but even the keenest eye, though it might have dis- 


‘> cerned many signs of fatigue in Don Domenico, could have 
_ discovered no sign of weakness. The room looked like the 


scene of a crime. This was due not only to the disorder, the 
wide-open windows and the betrayingly gaping iron safe, but 
also to invisible signs of horror which seized on the mind. 
The character of the two sides of the desk was still strictly 
different, although on this occasion Don Domenico’s honour- 
able side was piled up with heaps of letters, mountains of 


|. accounts and ledgers. Renato Battefiori’s domain, on the 


other hand, was startlingly empty. Only a few heaps of ashes, 
cigarette ends, and an old number of the Corriere della Sera 
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reminded one of the owner’s gloomily dissipated life. At the 
sight of his children Domenico Pascarella raised himself to his 
full height. 

“ I knew you would come,” he said, “‘ and I waited for you 
here.” 

Then he reviewed the line of boys and girls with a brief 
glance, without lingering on Lauro’s dress suit that was showing 
through or on Grazia’s dress. Not the slightest sign of trem- 
bling or breakdown could be heard in his words. They sounded 
like the proud commands of a general who had suffered defeat 
through treachery. 

“ A great misfortune has befallen me and you. I have been 
working for three-and-twenty years with a knave, a common 
criminal, without knowing what he was. Now the knave has 
robbed me of my last soldo. And unfortunately that is not all.” 

He waved a hand towards the gaping safe. 

“ I myself have presented him with the opportunity for 
crime and flight, by coming very irregularly to business during 
this last week and being unable to examine the books, because 
I had to see the tax authorities every day. The police have been 
informed, but I think he is already at sea and they will not 
catch him.” 

The children had forgotten to shut the door behind them, 
and a draught from the open window now blew a heap of letters 
and papers off the desk. All six slid down to the floor to make 
good this damage at least. They arranged the papers again 
with exaggerated care. Only Placido hesitatingly retained a 
sheet of notepaper in his hand. He had caught sight of Batt e- 
fiori’s signature under the closely-written scrawl. Don Domenico 
took no notice of this episode. 

“ I have been working all night, but I cannot yet estimate 
the full extent of the misfortune. I wished to be quite clear 
immediately and therefore did not come home. It is impossible. 


| 
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I could not finish it. It will take several days. The rogue has 
gone off with the deposits, drawn upon the name of the firm 
and borrowed on the firm’s securities. He has embezzled all 
there was to embezzle, even the petty cash.” 

Placido had laid Battefiori’s letter on the edge of the table. 
He debated rapidly: Dare I do it? Yes, I must know all, 
even if I am behaving abominably. His eyes dropped im- 
perceptibly. He read the letter, screened by Lauro. 

“ Domenico Pascarella, you have always been a business 
blockhead and a conceited pedant. It ts not the first time that 
I have arranged things to my own advantage. Anyone who 
fawned and crawled around you could bamboozle and outwit you.” 

Don Domenico’s voice went on rolling wrathfully through 
the narrow office. 

“ It is certain that we are poor, poor as beggars, much worse 
than poor as beggars. Life must now be arranged accordingly.” 

“Tt is not for your sake that I feel regret for mv action, but 
for the sake of your children, who will suffer through no fault 
of their own. Therefore, I enclose an account of my transactions 
together with a list of remaining outstanding debts.” 

After an echoing pause, Papa drew the necessary conclusion. 

“ As my children you will agree with me that for us there 
is only one solution, to save the honour of the name of Pas- 


- carella. I will owe no man anything. How I am to succeed 


in this, I do not know. But I know that I cannot go on living 
inshame. And I expect the same from you.” 

“ I am firmly convinced that without me you tn your simplicity 
would have been ruined long ago, if not during the war, at least 
later. My services alone have enabled you to live in a distin- 
guished way, and two years ago, without consulting me, you were 


able to withdraw a certain amount of capital from the firm. I 


am now taking a corresponding course.” 
Domenico Pascarella shut the window with the rapid move- 
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ment of a young man and signed to Ruggiero to stand on guard 
at the winding staircase. "Then he dropped his voice. 

“ In the years that followed the war I made a certain sum 
for each of you girls and put it aside, so that whether you 
married or not you would not be entirely without means. The 
thought that you were provided for was a comfort to me. But 
that is now past. I shall use this money too to pay my creditors.” 

Placido’s eyes were still lowered to Battefiori’s hastily- 
scrawled farewell letter. 

“ Things might have been different if you had been different. 
Now I have at last found a being for whom I 

“ Go home now,” ordered Papa. ‘“‘ Annunziata, see that I 
have a proper meal at midday. And also prepare a bath.” 

“ It is pretty hopeless to have me pursued. No one will discover 
either the port or the ship, or my new name or my destination. 
Perhaps I am merely leading you and the police on an entirely 
false trail.” 

Ruggiero, in his capacity as pupil at the Commercial College, 
hesitatingly intervened: “‘Couldn’t we help you with the work, 
Papa? ”’ 

He cast a scrutinising glance at the ledgers and correspondence 
as a man looks calculatingly at the weight he has to lift. Don 
Domenico, however, was not the man to let his sons approach 
so close. He curtly rejected the proposal. 

“ No, you cannot help me. For that one has to be trained 
and have the subject at one’s fingers’ ends. Besides, the clerks 
will be here immediately. I desire that things should be as 
inconspicuous as possible. So be off. I shall make my decision. 
Expect me at midday as usual.” 

Firmly he stood there. Not for an instant had his broad 
frame swayed or his arm sought support. Would not anyone 
else have collapsed under this bludgeon stroke? But after a 
night like this he had lost nothing of his taut demeanour. It 
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seemed, on the contrary, as if it amused him to brace his muscles 
even more tensely against this terrible occurrence. His children, 
yellow and faded, without backbone, leaned against the wall and 
the desk. He alone stood unsupported. Placido gave a deep 
shudder at his father’s strength. 


The return of the children from Papa’s azienda was an even 
more striking spectacle than their arrival. It was now eight 
o’clock. People were hurrying about their morning business on 
square and street. Laughter and many a witticism echoed 
behind the brothers and sisters. When they set out an eternity 
ago to look for their father, whom each of them in the silence of 
his heart saw stretched out on his bier, they passed like a close 
troop through an empty world. None of them wished to be on 
his own. Each sought the kindly warmth of companionship. 
But now they walked in swaying and disorderly single-file, and 
it was no wonder that Grazia in her sea tints, and Lauro in his 
evening clothes were taken for belated tipsy revellers toddling 
home. 

At the head of the file strode Placido. He did not glance 
about him, but gazed ahead with the rapt smile of concentration 
which at special moments lent his face an expression of prophetic 


- blindness. Annunziata alone, who brought up the rear—not 
- Grazia—observed this blind smile. ‘The old story of the buffa- 


loes in the Marigliano Park flashed through her mind, inappro- 
priate as the moment seemed for such memories. Anyone 
hearing of this little episode might think that Annunziata was 
confusing Placido with her dear Lauro. Animals, surprises, 
adventurous ways, were undoubtedly part of Lauro’s repertoire. 
Perhaps Annunziata remembered Placido’s boyhood’s sin so 


‘keenly simply because Lauro too might have committed 
it. In Placido’s biography it possesses, of course, a different 


significance. 
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It had caused a great explosion at the time, the greatest 
in the early history of the Pascarella family. One morning the 
nine-year-old Placido decamped without permission and without 
saying a word to anyone. Midday came, and still he did not 
appear. Papa turned up for colazione and asked after his eldest 
son. A thunderstorm of unprecedented violence broke. Deathly 
silence at table. Only Mama wept in dismay. Hours passed. 
Placido did not come. Annunziata, who was sitting in the 
stanza della Mammina with her mother, who had broken down 
with vexation and anxiety, announced that Placido in the last 
few days had kept on talking nonsense about the wild buffaloes in 
the wide meadows of the Torrente di Marigliano. ‘That was 
it. “ Giuseppe, a carriage quickly,” bellowed Papa. Half-dead 
with excitement the twelve-year-old Annunziata found herself 
in the vehicle wedged in between her parents’ knees. How far 
the boy must have run! On the spot a hunt was arranged to 
discover the fugitive. Guards with clubs and poles and two 
carabinieri in all their war-paint began to beat about. The sun 
was still shining in the heavens, but meadows, trees and river 
had absorbed all the gold by the time Placido was found. The 
boy was standing naked and motionless in the shallow river. 
His face was rigidly turned to the other bank, with the same 
smile of rapt concentration on his face as now. It rested on the 
enormous matted bodies of three beasts, which returned ‘the 
childish gaze with the unmoving profundity of waiting mountains 
which have endless time at their disposal. Only one of the 
buffaloes had ventured forward and was standing in the water 
with bent horns. An unnecessary shouting and chasing began. 
Whips cracked, stones whizzed past and even a pistol cracked 
inthe air. Papa, however, stepped into the water just as he was, 
raised the child in the air and carried him to the bank. What 
followed was in no way reminiscent of the story of the prodigal 
son. Don Domenico looked round for a suitable implement. 
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As he found none, he seized Mama’s umbrella, which in her 
confusion she had brought with her in spite of the radiant spring 
weather. ‘Then he picked up Placido by the scruff of the neck, 
dragged him to a suitable spot, and before the eyes of Mama, 
Annunziata, the guards and the carabinieri, belaboured him so 
long and so zealously with the umbrella that the flexible weapon 
broke in his hands. But Placido, whose wet skin was covered 
with weals, uttered not a single sound. 

Such was the memory of the wild buffaloes of Marigliano 
and of the only beating that Placido ever received from Papa. 
The occasional boxes on the ear he received later, but only up 
to the time he was fifteen, were on another plane. From that 
day Placido refrained from the discovery of outside worlds. But 
at the sight of that smile Annunziata saw again the naked boy 
in the river. 

Then, since to her had been assigned the part of mater- 
familias, she attempted to fix her mind on the newly-created 
state of affairs. Papa had said they were poor, poor as beggars, 
worse than poor as beggars. She eagerly ran through the 
various items of expenditure of the housekeeping money, 
which passed through her hands every month, and only just 
sufficed to cover the requirements of the kitchen. If the 


~ boisterous Ruggiero broke a pane of glass, if the sleeves of 
- Lauro’s shirt were frayed, if Iride needed a new pair of shoes, 


she was obliged with trembling heart to appeal to Papa’s 


| generosity. Was Papa miserly? That was very difficult to 


decide. It was certain that each of Annunziata’s requests for 
money made him angry and gloomy, however justified it might 


| be. The standard was fixed by him. Anything else he regarded 


| as extravagance and luxury. It was not easy for Annunziata to 


keep up their ordinary way of living on the scanty sum she was 


allowed. Still, no privation was even remotely so terrible as 


| going to Papa for money. But she had to undertake for all the 
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brothers and sisters these agonising errands, which at Papa’s 
most indulgent always ended in long sermons with the refrain: 
“ And when I am no longer here, what then?” No one 
could maintain that the Pascarella family had known the 
pleasures of even moderate prosperity. Don Domenico kept life 
on the small middle-class level, which was only exceeded on the 
occasion of the annual visit to the Opera. Nevertheless, even to 
Annunziata, who now made up her mind in future to give 
meat only to her father and brothers, even to her who was most 
susceptible to anxiety, the word poverty was in anticipation a 
mere empty sound. 

Poverty is much more than a deficiency, just as illness is 
much more than lack of health. One must call poverty, like 
illness, a comprehensive condition which overthrows people 
both mentally and physically, beginning with their food and 
drink, and going right up to their loftiest thoughts. Rea] 
poverty, when it comes over a family, is no mere temporary 
arrangement that calls for privations, but which passes. A 
broken arm is merely a nasty accident which demands a lengthy 
convalescence, while tuberculosis is an attribute of the whole 
person. One is poor as one is German or Italian. Poverty 
means the secret and many-membered nation of all the poor in 
the world. And its chief sign? Man loses his ground, he is 
forced out of the ranks, out of the wide branching system of 
safeguards and reserves which protects the individual life. 
For the really poor man, inevitably one source of help dries 
up after the other. If he is hungry to-day he knows that to- 
morrow he will be naked to wind and weather, and this knowledge 
destroys his spirit. 

The plans of economy which Annunziata so eagerly revolved 
on the way back to the Via Concordia grasped but little of the 
truth. She did not know that for her and her brothers and 
sisters the sun up in the sky was no longer the same sun, Naples 
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no longer the same Naples, even their bodies no longer the same 
bodies. But at least her thoughts were strictly on the matter in 
hand, which cannot be said of Lauro and Grazia, Iride and 
Ruggiero. Lauro was swaying from one side to the other like 
a veritable drunken man. The daylight cruelly unmasked his 
evening suit. In his throbbing head buzzed only one thought: 
My ring. How can I get back my ring? Had not Mama’s 
ring once more brought misfortune since he had sacrificed it 
to the ridiculous desire to take Grazia to a ball and break 
Papa’s law? His nerves quivered with supernatural fear. What 
an unthinkable mix-up! My God, if only Papa from behind 
the door had hit him, pushed him out, strangled him, instead of 
this catastrophe which had saved them all from punishment. 
He came close to Grazia in hope of aid. She did not notice, 
she could grasp nothing. Her face was yellow and drawn. In 
her brain noise, exhaustion and horror roared like an express 
train in a tunnel. When she groped in her handbag to touch 
Campbell’s locket, she was as amazed as if her hand held a gift 
which she had received in a dream countless ages ago. 

Only the two youngest, who had a whole night’s sleep 
behind them, stepped briskly ahead. In Ruggiero was stirring, 
tossed up by the trouble, a strong urge to action and a strange 


spirit of adventure; Iride, on the other hand, was inspired 


- by an utterly perverse vanity. Her gloomy little soul felt their 
fate, this early outing, the wealth of unusual things that had 
happened as a kind of distinction, a splendid stigma, which 
endowed her with an unfamiliar importance. ‘This feeling 
was enhanced by Placido’s stopping before their home and 
ordering the ones who should have been starting for school to 
stay at home and join the grown-ups in the sala da pranzo to 


|- consult about the future. The others gazed in amazement at 
| Papa’s eldest son. However much they respected him, he had 


always seemed to them all, even to Grazia, to stand aside, 
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outside life, as it were, at a lonely frontier post, from which he 
lovingly observed all that they did and neglected to do, without 
taking any part in it. But now all at once he snatched the 
leadership. It seemed as if all his life long he had broodingly 
waited for this hour. He stepped out clearly from the shadows. 
Yes, it cannot be denied that in the hour in which darkness 
closed over Don Domenico’s head Placido began to shine. 

Priscilla, scared at these proceedings of the Pascarella family, 
so pregnant with trouble, was waiting for them with strong 
coffee and rich rolls. Although Giuseppe’s colleague usually 
behaved towards the brothers and sisters with off-hand con- 
descension, her attitude to-day was timid and submissive. Her 
eyes hung fearfully on Annunziata’s reticent face. She did not 
dare to ask any questions. The coffee produced in the weary 
spirits of the young people a vigorous and resolute sobriety. 
With the stimulation of this breakfast the new epoch in their 
lives entered the consciousness of the Pascarellas. 

“ Ruggiero,” ordered Placido, “ lock the door leading to the 
hall. Priscilla must not listen and Giuseppe will please remain 
outside if he comes home.” 

Again they all looked open-mouthed at Placido. The ritual 
of locking and unlocking belonged to the father’s sacred privi- 
leges. But the eldest son had now without any presumption 
ordained this protective measure, which was necessary if their 
deliberations were to remain private. Ruggiero obeyed in- 
stantly, and carefully closed the double doors of the sala da 
pranzo. After this had been done, Placido, from henceforth 
the incontestable leader of the family senate, turned to his 
eldest sister. 

“ Please give us your views first, Zia.” 

“ We could manage on two-thirds of our present expenditure,” 
Annunziata began, and proceeded to develop the suggesti ons for 
economy which had occurred to her on the way back from the 


|- the State examination in English . . 
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azienda. In future meat only for the menfolk. Reduction or 
complete abolition of the—oh, so meagre—pocket-money. No 
home-dressmaker in future, no washerwoman. ‘The sisters 
would perform these tasks themselves. 

“ And what use is that old glutton Giuseppe to us?” 
Ruggiero broke in furiously. ‘“‘ He devours six meals a day, 
Priscilla is always warming things up for him, and Papa pays 
him three hundred lire a month, the wages of a rich man’s 
valet.” 

“ Of course Giuseppe is unnecessary,” burst eagerly from 
Iride. “ Priscilla will manage if I help her. I can quite 
easily take on laying the table, washing up and making the 
beds.” 

Placido listened to all these suggestions with great seriousness. 

“ Your proposals are in part most acceptable, Zia,” he said. 
“ But one thing is out of the question. The burdens must not 
be unfairly divided between you girls and us. With regard to 
Giuseppe, I am in absolute agreement with Ruggiero and 
Iride. He must go and Priscilla stay. And you, Grazia? 
What have you to say? ” 

“I?” Grazia started out of profound abstraction. She 
smiled like an inattentive listener who wants to show that she 
is completely on the spot. “I? . . . We must think of finding 


- ajob. . . . Don’t you think so?” 


Placido paused, then said almost casually: ‘‘ Maestro 
Capironi? ” 

“ No, no. You know that Papa... And I am no use for 
anything like that....No... but Cousin Maria has 
passed the State examination in French. She is now giving 
lessons, which are very well paid. Perhaps I . . . might take 
“ That means three years’ hard study, Graja.”’ 

“ Does it? Then I must find something else. . . . Forgive 
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me, Placido. I have a frightful headache. . . . This has been 


a little too much for me.” 

She, too, said not a word about the Shrove-Tuesday crime, 
which had made up the whole of their life in the last few days. 
The terrible and marvellous event of this morning had made the 
past dissolve into a ghost. 

Although the deliberations of the Pascarella family were 
conducted in no haphazard fashion but almost in parliamentary 
form, nevertheless the effect was strangely ceremonious when 
Lauro rose and in a quiet voice admitted them to his secret. 

“ Graja is right, ladies and gentlemen,” he began. “I take 
it for granted that Placido will also give us a lead along this 
road. It is, of course, out of the question that we boys should 
be a burden on Papa any longer. Six children at home won’t 
do at all. This very day our schooldays must come to an end. 
Does anyone disagree? No. I for my part would like—subject, 
of course, to your approval—I would like very much, if you 
agree, to enter the Minorite Order.” 

Then, in order not to lay himself open to suspicions of an 
extraordinary spiritual frame of mind or mystical leanings of 
any sort, he added with hasty shyness: ‘‘ It happens that I 
have already had a talk with the Provincial. I shall call on him 
to-morrow if you agree. ‘That’s all there is to it. A profession 
like any other. Perhaps I shall be good at it. Please do not laugh 
at me. But in the circumstances ? The family would be 
rid of me. I hope that Papa will not now make too great 
difficulties.” 

“ But, Lauro g? 

And Grazia actually began to Taek involuntarily. She had 
a vision of Lauro in the ballroom of the Bertolini, a paper-cap 
askew on his head, arm-in-arm with Gia-Gia. But Annunziata 
turned a melancholy gaze on her brother, Mama’s gaze, drawn 
from the world of the dead. 
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“I understand, Lauro,” said Placido, who had risen at 


Lauro’s words. ‘‘ Your revelations surprise me, but I can 
easily understand your desire. You will know why exactly you 
think of such a future. Very good. But I must point out that 
your intention of entering the religious life at this juncture is a 
decision to escape. You want, you say, to free Papa and the 
rest of us of the burden of keeping you, but at the same time 
you are freeing yourself of Papa and the rest of us. It is difficult 
for me 7 

Lauro stopped all further speech. ‘“ Enough. You are 
quite right, Placido. I take it all back. You say what we 
should do.” 4 j 

He sat down again, and Placido, still standing, went on: 

“We must first of all understand quite clearly what has 
happened. Papa has not told us everything. He could not have 
told us everything because he himself cannot yet grasp the full 
consequences. I am an ignoramus about business. But even I 
know that a firm is responsible to its creditors in all cases. 
And the firm is Papa, however innocent he may be, and however 
much the victim of a crime. We cannot judge how terrible 
things are for Papa. If Battefiori is roped in by the police, which 
I think is an impossibility, there will be a colossal scandal, in 
which Papa’s name and honour will be ruined. If this does not 


- happen, then things will, it seems to me, be even worse. For if 


Papa conceals his position, it is not beyond the bounds of 
possibility that he will be taken to court and sentenced. And 
are we merely to look on or at the best go hungry and run 
around in tattered shoes? We, who have up till now lived on 
Papa’s work and, therefore, share the responsibility? ‘That 
would be mean and base. No, we must devise some bold stroke 


so that Papa may lean on us. We must in the near future be in 


a position to help him. After all, we are all three men.” 
Placido stooped and brought up from under the table a 
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despatch case which he-had got ready in advance. He turned it 
upside down and a flood of newspaper-cuttings, gay shipping 
leaflets, advertisements and exotic prospectuses poured all over 
the table. So far the assembly had strictly observed the order of 
their seats at meal-times ; even Papa’s place opposite Placido had 
been left empty out of respect. But now the family parliament 
hastily broke up, and they all, especially the two youngest, 
crowded closer to Placido. Ruggiero knelt slouchingly on a 
chair with his broad head propped on his hands right in front of 
the prospectuses. Iride went the length of jumping on a stool, 
in order to get a better view of the gay pictures over the heads of 
Annunziata and Lauro. 

“ You see, I, too, have secrets 

Placido made this confession with a mocking grin at Lauro. 

“ I have been collecting this truck for some time. In the 
next few days we will examine it all carefully and discuss it. 
If you want to know my opinion, I propose Brazil. Of course, 
the Argentine must also be considered. Buenos Aires has a 
big Italian colony and plenty of chances of work for us. But all 
the same I think Brazil is better. One of my fellow-students, a 
fellow called Bombilli, went to Rio de Janciro two years ago 
almost without a penny. Now he has a post as manager of an 
insurance company. Heaps of money and he is only twenty-two. 
Brazil, you must understand, is not a country, but a continent, 
which possesses all the treasures of the world and a very small 
population. ‘They still need men there.” 

Placido had talked himself into a glow. 

“ Do you know that our peasants and workmen, Neapolitan 
peasants and workmen, go across twice a year? For the coffee 
harvest. “hey come back with their pockets full, so highly is 
the commonest work paid out there. And the voyage, steerage, 
costs almost nothing.” 

“ Bravo, Brazil!” 


9 


shouted Ruggiero and began to dance 
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round the room with a caustic air, as if the paternal code were 
already repealed. ‘“‘ The sooner the better.” 

Then his confession came tumbling out. 

“ I cannot bear it any more in my class. No one speaks to 
me now and the teachers cut me. That comes of that frightful 
business with Papa when I had to say that he had forbidden 
me to enrol in the Avanguardia and refused to pay my Party 
subscription. Oh, you have no idea what I have endured and still 
endure. I'll fail in my exam. because of it. Lauro, do confess 
that you, too, were tormented because you did not become a 
Fascist.” 

“Shut up, Ruggiero, and for heaven’s sake keep still,” 
reprimanded Placido. “I will not have you mixing our inten- 
tion up with sordid subsidiary purposes. We have determined 
to go to Brazil in order to help Papa and for no other reason.” 

Perhaps his sensitiveness about opportunist subsidiary purposes 
was due to the fact that his own silent plan of escape was now 
likely to be realised. But at that point Grazia, who had hitherto 
taken no part in the discussion, interposed. ‘‘ No, I protest 
against Brazil,” she cried. She could scarcely contain herself. 
“ Are we to be parted, then? To add separation to all this 
unhappiness? ” 

Grazia’s inner excitement was immediately communicated 
to the others. They left the table and drifted together, forming 
a painfully perplexed little group. “The various couples joined 
forces, Annunziata and Lauro, Ruggiero and Iride, Placido and 
Grazia. An interminable minute passed. It would not have 
taken much to make them burst into tears. Grazia held 
Placido in a convulsive clasp, as if she were preventing him from 
taking a suicidal leap. l 

“ You were born for something different, Placido,” she urged. 
“ You are a poet, Placido.” 

Her brother turned aside in vexation, 
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“ Don’t say such wild things, Graja. We must all learn 
patience. That is the most difficult thing of all. Impatience 
is ignoble and the mark of the dilettante. Last night I suffered 
from impatience as perhaps no one has ever done before. I will 
try to get rid of it. Now we must not think of ourselves. Now 
we have only one duty, Papa.” 

Then Lauro, to whom Annunziata had been speaking, 
suddenly left her, ran to the sideboard and shrilly tapped on a 
glass with a knife. 

“ I have two motions to bring forward,” he announced. 

The note of parody calmed their excitement and let in a 
breath of gaiety. 

“ In the first place, Placido’s proposal about Brazil is carried 
by a male majority in opposition to the sisters’ votes. And in 
the second place, the debate is now closed. Zia, off with you to 
the kitchen, so that Papa may have his pasticcia di maccheroni. 
You are not to start economising to-day.” 


Domenico Pascarella came home at half-past twelve. Before 
he sat down to table, he had his bath, the temperature and 
depth of which had been attended to by Annunziata in accord- 
ance with a long-standing ordinance. Then he shaved and put 
on a house-coat. His family stared at him with strained eyes. 
Surely he must show signs of the change? They had often read 
of business men who had committed suicide when their business 
was ruined. But Papa was a different kind of man. What a 
man their father was not to show signs of the alarm, the lost 
night’s sleep and almost twenty hours’ work! It even seemed 
to them that Don Domenico’s skin was firmer and darker since 
the catastrophe, as if he had spent the last few hours not in a 
stuffy office, but on some sunny beach. At table, too, nothing 
unusual happened. It was all just the same. Scarcely a word was 
uttered. Giuseppe, it is true, although his arrogant demeanour 
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was unchanged, handed the dishes perhaps a shade more 
tremulously than usual, and Papa ate three helpings of his 
favourite dish, pasticcia di maccheroni, a thing that had never 
happened before, with enormous and amazing appetite. Not a 
syllable was said about business. It was not till the serving-man 
had cleared the table that any order issued from the paternal 
lips. 

“ One thing must now be altered,” he said. ‘I have not 
yet got my plans quite clear. But it is certain that the household 
must be reduced. Well, you are all grown-up. I shall give 
Priscilla notice and retain only Giuseppe. Annunziata and 
Grazia will do the kitchen work in turns.” 

This was a nice upset to their calculations! They were not 
even going to get rid of that basilisk as a result of the calamity. 
Instead the girls were to spoil their complexion and hands over 
the kitchen stove. Annunziata and Grazia responded to Don 
Domenico’s purely formal question whether they agreed with 
the usual submissive “‘ Yes, Papa.” And once again the 
silence of the circle was steeped in resignation to the will of God. 
Nothing would be different. Insensibly it became apparent that 
the ruin of the house of Pascarella had aroused in the most 
secret corner of the children’s souls the presumptuous hope of a 


> new world, a legendary freedom. ‘This hope now proved to 


| 
H 


have been illusory from the outset. For Papa’s first decision 
entrenched the traditional within the new circumstances, the 
position of the irksome prison-warder, Giuseppe. Without 
doubt Domenico Pascarella was making a heroic effort to fortify 
his house, to construct a moat between his family and the 
momentous event that had occurred. Disappointment and, 
depression replaced the flaming excitement of the morning. 
And into this atmosphere Placido’s words fell as an act of 
unprecedented daring. 

“ Papa,” he began, “ my brothers and I have decided 


9 
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The father turned his round tom-cat’s head with the thick 
white bristling hair towards the foolhardy speaker. 

“ Who decides? ” 

A sullen pause filled with strife, frozen, motionless as in a 
battle-picture. Placido’s eyes, perhaps for the first time in 
his life, did not fall before his father’s. His face wore its rapt 
smile like a banner. And it actually happened that he repeated 
the rash phrase. 

“ Papa, my brothers and I have decided that you must not 
bear this business alone. It is quite unnecessary that we and 
our education should continue to be a burden on your pocket: 
We are old enough. Allow us to go to South America, to 
Brazil by preference. We three will soon find a job. I could 
quote many examples. We will soon be able to help you. We 
will take over your obligations——” 

His father interrupted. But his growl was that of a lion 
sheathing its claws. 

“ What are you? What do you know of life? What have you 
learned? What have you to be conceited about? ” 

Placido gazed fixedly at the tablecloth. 

« Unfortunately we do not yet know what we are, Papa, but 
we want to know.” 

One of those unsuitable ‘ philosophical” replies so apt to 
make Papa bristle. Let him go to Brazil, he thought in sudden 
rage, if only I get rid of him. Then witha brief growl of 
hostility, he said: “ You can turn a phrase, a high-flown 
phrase, my son, on that’s all you’re good for. And I am 
responsible for you.” 

‘Then he rose and began one of his creaking tramps round the 
sala da pranzo, which lasted quite seven minutes. His darkened 
face with its broad chiselled cheek-bones reflected none of the 
many thoughts which moved him. And once more the father’s 
silence settled on his children like a withering blight. Twice 
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he stopped, and they noticed that he wanted to say something. 
But it did not come, and he resumed his jarring tramp. Could he, 
the father and master, not say what he wanted to? Was he, too, 
under the ban of the unsayable in relation to his children, just 
as they were in relation to him? He looked at his watch and 
seemed to be delivered by the lateness of the hour. 

“Tt is high time I was gone. Avocate Gnolli is to call on 
me at four o’clock.”’ 

He went off without having rejected Brazil for good and all. 
That in itself was very significant. For the first time a plan put 


forward boldly and frankly by one of his sons had not been 


scorned and rejected out of hand. 

Thus ended the events of this portentous Ash Wednesday. 
Yesterday at the same hour, on the eve of their sin, the brothers 
and sisters had known that with the morrow a completely new 
life would begin for them. And so it had happened, although 
not in the way they had feared. Annunziata could not keep 
her thoughts from her interview with Battefiori in Santa 
Maria la stella. Why had she been too cowardly to warn Papa? 
Self-reproach burned in her, however eagerly her reason whis- 
pered that Papa would not have heeded the warning. The 
brothers sat in Placido’s room and studied the Brazilian pros- 


~ pectuses until they were overcome by fatigue. About nine 


- o’clock the whole family were in bed and asleep. 


All except Grazia, who lay with wide-open eyes staring into 
the darkness of her little room. The walls swelled, contracted 
and swelled again. The window emerged, disappeared, emerged 
again. A rattling sediment of jazz music throbbed in her ears. 
All at once the enlarged space was packed full of evening suits, 
ball dresses, uniforms, cotillion caps and masks, which pressed 


` forward like a marshy flood or whirled dizzily on their own 


axes. The air was full of a burning smell of fear. Grazia 
could not move, her body seemed fixed in an icy stiff plaster 
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bandage, like a broken leg. Ah, music again. No, along drawn- 
out sound. A ship’s siren. Then, dragged by the cable of this 
melancholy sound, her bed began to move. Slowly at first, 
then rocking like a ship at sea from one side to the other, and 
finally gliding quietly out into the night. This must not be. 
Papa! Placido! Grazia fumbled right and left at the bedstead 
and brought the bed to a standstill. On with the light. A 
fearful glance at the bed-table. “The locket with the London 
address was still there. She threw off the blankets and sat on 
the end of the bed, gazing in astonishment at her slim legs. 
Did they belong to her? A dreamy sympathy with these long 
white legs came over her, as if they were strangers. She rose 
and opened her window, which gave on the courtyard. ‘The 
interminable wailing of many ships’ sirens from the harbour 
clashed through the night. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE CAMPOSANTO 


EFORE three weeks had passed Domenico Pascarella had 

given his consent to the Brazilian adventure, and thus 
himself broke up the family unity and led to its dispersal. What — 
could have happened to induce the father to lay his hand on his 
own law? ‘There were many reasons. Some simple, some 
extremely complex. “The simplest was the increasing: pressure 
of the calamity and the sudden ebb of his resources. Every soldo 


was needed to postpone, even for a short space, the ruin that 


threatened. A family of six more or less grown-up children 
was a luxury which could no longer be maintained. The boys 
must try to earn a living. There was no help for it. But where 
were lads like Placido, Lauro, and the seventeen-year-old 
Ruggiero to find jobs? Lads who were not trained for anything, 
here in a country whose feeding-troughs were already densely 
surrounded by a particular caste. 

These reasons were reinforced by the fact that in those weeks 
such killing demands had been made on Don Domenico’s 
strength that any other man of sixty-six would undoubtedly 
have taken to his bed. In this tale, which is devoted to the 


~ destinies of the Pascarella brothers and sisters, there is no space 
- to describe even the more important details of their father’s 


business battle. Broad rough outlines must take the place of 
what even the most delicate drawing could not adequately 
portray. Itis true that the firm was small, but to-day everyone 
knows how dangerous banking is with its credits given and 
taken, with exchanges fluctuating hysterically, and dependent 
as it is on the vitally important confidence of its customers, who 


‘are more prone to panic than the most cowardly animal. No one 


acquainted with Don Domenico’s anachronistic character could 
doubt that from the outset all his efforts would be directed 
155 
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towards concealing the catastrophe from the world and saving 
name and honour. ‘This went to such lengths that, although he 
had called in the police on the night of the Carnival, immediately 
after the discovery of Battefiori’s criminal flight, on the very 
next day he began to protect the blackguard and to show reluc- 
tance about handing overthe necessary evidencetothe authorities. 
His action was due to his dread of the scandalous reports in the 
newspapers which Renato Battefiori had devoured on such a 
wholesale scale. Incomprehensibly he let the moment slip by 
at which he could have counted on universal sympathy as the 
victim of scoundrelly force majeure. ‘The police, to whom he 
gave but half-hearted and insincere assistance, did not exert 
themselves unduly. Consequently the disloyal partner and his 
feminine acquisition were at liberty to waste the proceeds of the 
robbery wherever they had taken refuge, and had an excellent 
prospect of remaining undiscovered till doomsday. Battefiori’s 
compromising half of the desk in the azienda was now occupied 
by Avvocato Gennaro Gnolli, who, so far as smoke, ashes, dirt, 
disorder and consumption of newspapers were concerned, was 
his true successor and heir. It did not take Gnolli, liquidator 
and expert accountant, long to discover the method of intercourse 
which would most rapidly achieve the purpose in hand with 
Domenico Pascarella, namely, submission and flattery. To 
these excellent ingredients he added appropriate words of 
consolation and encouragement such as: “ It will soon be over ”’, 
or “ We are coming out all right”, or “ Just trust me and in six 
months the whole thing will be a painful episode and nothing 
more.’ There is no concealing the fact that these common- 
places of Gnolli’s relieved Don Domenico’s perturbed mind 
in a magical fashion. 

In face of man’s incorrigible impulses every reasonable being 
must despair and abdicate judgment. It is a barefaced lie to 
maintain that man becomes wise through suffering. Experience 


Aj 
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and reason has never yet jerked the world out of its dull groove. 
Every day of man’s life as a political animal is a proof of this. 
How else would it have been possible for a man like Domenico 
Pascarella, after ample experience of Battefiori, to establish in 
his office an Avvocato Gnolli who was so uncannily like his 
predecessor, even in his physical aspect ? 

After a day or two Gennaro Gnolli had accurately estimated 
the status of the firm, that is, its assets and liabilities. The 
sum lost is irrelevant, but, in relation to the modest nature of the 
enterprise, it was terribly large. It turned out that Battefiori, 


before his actual embezzlement, had by reckless specula- 


tion played ducks and drakes with the business capital. Don 
Domenico swept in everything which he possessed outside the 
firm, the chief item being his daughters’ dowries. In addition 
there was a share in a house, a plot of ground on the outskirts 
of Naples and a few jewels belonging to his dead wife. The 
debts seemed to swallow them up as a parched field swallows 
up summer rain. Moreover, the plot of ground had to be dis- 
counted as no purchaser could be found for it. At the same 
time the news of the catastrophe began to leak out; Battefiori’s 
disappearance could not escape notice for more than a fortnight. 
Thanks to hush-hush tactics, the exact course of events re- 
mained a secret, but uneasiness began to make itself felt among 


|- the customers, and some creditors demanded their money back 


immediately. Now, however, Don Domenico’s preference 
for small honest business people, which Battefiori had so often 
mocked at, turned out to be a particular virtue. The wine- 
growers, fishermen and innkeepers naturally trembled for their 
money just as much as the millionaires, but, in contrast to the 
latter, they were more accessible to human influence. A 


period of perpetual and wearing travelling began for Don 


Domenico. From morning to night he sat in rattling local 
trains, hemmed in by peasant women and workmen in third class 
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carriages. In the morning he would appear in Benevento or 
Positano, at midday in Caserta or some other little hole, and 
these were only his short trips. He talked to the people. To 
the most distrustful he honestly told the truth of the crime 
committed against him. He solemnly promised that his business 
would soon be in order again, that only a few weeks would be 
necessary, and begged them to be patient. This proud man, 
whose reputation and old-fashioned ways were known far and 
wide, had previously received these persons affably in his office. 
Now he entered their humble homes in all his dignity. His 
personality conquered where everything else would have failed. 
Except in a few cases these savings were not withdrawn, and 
Don Domenico even succeeded in securing a few new accounts. 
But what use was it to stop up little holes with untiring toil, 
if gulfs and abysses opened every hour? With soothing words 
Avvocato Gnolli held out the hope of credit. And he even 
secured it in some measure. “These payments, it is true, had 
most rigorous conditions attached, conspicuous among which 
was the right to call them in at three days’ notice. Don 
Domenico signed the contracts. What else could he do, when 
next day with its demands and anxieties was rolling nearer like 
a deadly wall of lava? But Avvocato Gnolli sat groaning on 
Battefiori’s revolving chair. He groaned on the one hand 
because he believed he was suffering from various painful 
complaints, and, on the other hand, because he felt himself to be 
Don Domenico’s saviour. The latter, spoiled by the regularity 
and assured order of a long life, found it difficult to keep his 
hand on the helm in the first days after the catastrophe. That 
was quite natural. On certain occasions, too, he sensed a new 
vague hostility of which he was the object. It was clearly 
distinguishable from the general and abstract “ hostility of the 
world against the Pascarella family ”, of which he had so often 
preached to his children on Sundays. The one auspicious event 
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that can be recorded was, remarkably enough, a sudden boom 
in the despised foreign-exchange business. It almost looked 
as if Battefiori’s creation was making remorseful efforts to atone 
for the sins of its father. But in such a tight corner the small 
income from such casual transactions could help but little. 
The first great exchange transaction of the fugitive had to be 
discharged. Creditors called in their loans. Don Domenico 
fought like a hero. Nevertheless in the fourth week he no 
longer knew where the money for his household expenses was 
to come from. 

In any other family these events would have been reason 
enough to justify the Brazilian business. But the final and 
unexpressed reason lay in another domain. ‘The relation of 
the father to his eldest son, which changed, or rather developed, 
from day to day, provided this final reason. Many will, not 
without reason, shake their heads at this over-subtle motiva- 


‘tion. The sons were of an age to earn their own livelihood. 


How many lads in their position go out into the world without 
a like calamity to drive them? None the less, this would not 
have sufficed to make Don Domenico break up the solid 
structure of his family. In these days, when he came home late 
at night after a nerve-racking day, he could scarcely conceal 
his deadly weariness from his children. ‘True, he still sat up- 


|- right, without any apparent concession to fatigue. He still saw 


everything that went on and let no unbecoming act pass un- 
noticed, but he was, if one views things correctly, at a dis- 
advantage compared with Placido. It would be quite wrong 
to imagine that a malignant struggle for superiority developed 
between father and son, a sort of king-and-crown-prince 
tragedy, in which the son took advantage of the momentary 


weakness of the father to swing himself into the saddle. The 


change in Placido lay elsewhere: he no longer suffered through 
his father, but with his father. For his son, Don Domenico, 
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in that terrible night, had stepped down from the fixed sphere 
of authority and perfection into the world of error and pity. 
Yes, Placido’s heart was full of pity for Papa. He was resolved, 
away in the distant world of Brazil, to live only for Papa, to 
devote all his strength to him. ‘This powerful awakened love 
was now stronger than anything else, stronger than reasoned 
reflection, stronger even than the desire to please and impress 
his father by his future exploits. 

But this new attitude of Placido’s got terribly on Don 
Domenico’s nerves. ‘The presence of his eldest son—there is 
no other way to put it—made him more and more uncomfort- 
able. He, too, loved Placido with a special irritable love. 
This was why he was so susceptible to the recent development 
in Placido. Originally, he had taken it for mulishness, for 
obdurate rebellion, later, for the arrogance of education, which 
he loved to meet with a mocking cry of “ Ecco il poeta! Ecco il 
philosopho!” Now, however, a different prospect was opening 
up. Placido seemed to become more free every day. He was 
no longer merely Papa’s creature, but showed more clearly 
from day to day the outline of a character of his own. If this 
goes much further, thought Don Domenico whimsically one 
evening, in a year or two he will no longer recognise me on the 
street. He maliciously sought for an opportunity to make fun 
of the “‘ poet ” and “ philosopher ”. But because he sought it, 
he found neither opportunity nor energy to mock. I spent 
three hours sitting in the train to-day and two in the tram, he 
thought in self-excuse, while Placido was passionately laying 
prospectuses and statistics about Brazil before him, with an 
urgency which would have been regarded as disrespectful a 
month ago. 

It was, however, a frightful piece of impertinence on Grazia’s 
part that brought about the decision. For weeks she had 
been tormented by the thought of the separation, and she now 
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stamped her foot and shouted: “ All this is quite crazy.” And 
with a furious movement she swept the prospectuses to the 
floor, although they were lying in front of Papa. Don Domenico 
started out of a doze. He could scarcely keep his eyes open. 
Am I already so far gone as this? he thought. His wrath with 
Grazia, whom he was too tired, too harried to punish for her 
insolence, nearly choked him. He groped his way stiffly to the 
door. But before it closed behind him, he gave his sons per- 
mission to go to Brazil. Once in his own room, his weariness 
left him. For half the night his children heard him tramping 
about. But they knew only too well that Papa would rather 
die than go back on any of his decisions. 


Fate saw to it that during the days that followed the sisters 
had no time to brood idly over the coming parting. ‘They had 
to think and work for their brothers from morn to night. For 
on the thirtieth of March, a big but somewhat aged hulk 
belonging to the Servizi Marittimi, the venerable Colleoni, was 
to sail for Rio de Janciro. Placido had provisionally booked 
steerage passages in her for himself and his two fellow-voyagers. 
Papa might perhaps, from considerations of class, have made a 
sacrifice and provided third class tickets for his sons. But 
Placido considered that ‘‘ il ponte ’’, as the steerage is called in 
Italian seamen’s language, was quite good enough. Hardly 
a fortnight remained before they were to sail. It was a scramble 
to get everything ready. Since Papa was providing a very 
meagre sum for the equipment of the emigrants, there was 
nothing for it but that the sisters must set to work. They mended 
torn shirts, and by magic evolved new socks out of fragments 
with neither heels nor toes; they repaired the torn linings of 
suits, turned two worn-out undergarments into one useable 
article, and by the finest of needlework made worn-out patches 
in trousers and coats almost invisible. As long as a 
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ray of daylight remained, they cut, stitched and darned 
indefatigably. 

Giuseppe watched the sisters at work for hours on end. He 
stood with his arms crossed in the doorway, at once interested 
and disapproving. His view of the sad events in the Pascarella 
family was not to be discerned from his demeanour. Notice 
had been given to Priscilla the cook and her gramophone, 
reason enough for Giuseppe’s self-righteousness to soar to the 
stars. Now that he was no longer open to misconception in 
his position owing to the presence of another servant, the 
unapproachable critic in him gathered strength. He gave freer 
play than ever to his deafness, and met the most urgent demands 
and calls of the brothers and sisters with the lofty silence of 
snow-clad peaks. “The overwork and frequent absences of his 
master he exploited by seizing every opportunity, as Papa’s 
deputy, to exasperate the Pascarellas by his noiseless and malicious 
presence. He took great pains to be a most painful thorn in the 
flesh of Don Domenico’s children. He would often stand 
motionless and with no reason at all in the room, an incarnate 
exhortation to observance of the paternal code, which, as ever, 
he thought it his business diligently to guard. His immovable 
presence, while the girls toiled and moiled with needle and 
scissors, conveyed the following silent reproach: Is the sala da 
pranzo, the room sacred to meals and family gatherings, is the 
big family table the proper place for socks, shirts and pants? 
The sisters, conscious of this mute fault-finding, could not help 
from time to time blinking across at Giuseppe, the incarnation 
of the law, which never took its eyes off them. 

The equipment of the travellers was, however, merely a 
trifle, quickly and easily accomplished. More powerful 
obstacles threatened to wreck the plan at the last moment. 
Grazia stormed heaven with prayers that these obstacles might 
prove strong enough. ‘The business of the passports was the 
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worst. It was not easy, especially for young men, to procure 
passports and visas. Officially there was nothing to prevent 
their going. Placido had duly complied with the inspection 
for military service, the eva. He had been rejected for general 
physical weakness. (He was practically six foot high and 
weighed rather less than ten stone.) The two others had not 
yet reached the statutory age. All the same, difficulties began to 
pile up. The young men were sent from one department to 
another, from the questura to the prefettura and vice versa, 
‘They were asked to produce petitions, confessions, explanations; 
they were put through penal interrogations about their character 
and their philosophy of life, and exhaustively examined on their 
reason for desiring a permit to travel and the object of their 
journey. And the more frequent their wanderings from 
department to department, the more inquisitive and suspicious 
became the faces of the officials, until at last the brothers felt 
that they were engaged in a secret conspiracy without their 
knowing a thing about it. 

Once again it was Lauro, the man of shifts and surprises, 
who cut the knot. One Friday morning he appeared before 
the white door of that colossal Franciscan Provincial who had 
spoken to him in the courtyard of the monastery at Camaldoli. 
To his great surprise he was immediately admitted—to a bare 
office with a desk, an iron safe and a telephone, a big crucifix 
forming the only indication of the monastic life. “he enormous 
figure turned with a groan. 

“ Well, young man, what’s the matter? ” 

Lauro felt he was recognised. The protruding red-veined 
eyes of the Prior of the Order had not forgotten him. In a soft 
voice he excused himself for coming. He had, as requested, 
rung up beforehand. He was at a loss how to address this 
dignitary, but decided on the good Neapolitan “ Eccellenza ”’, 
which could do no harm in any case. 
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“ So you want to enter our Order, young man? ” boomed the 
monk. Lauro looked down at his hat which he was clutching 
in his hand. ‘The question affected him more deeply than he 
had expected. He was shaking all over, and could scarcely 
control the trembling of his lips as he said “ Yes ”. 

“ And why do you want to, young man? ” 

There are moments beyond time, which are spacious enough 
to embrace a whole lifetime. Such a moment was now 
presented to Lauro, so that he could search out and make plain all 
his reasons. He stared at the crucifix. But he merely succeeded 
in getting lost in the vastness of the moment. He saw the 
monastery garden, cypresses, pines, olives, nothing but trees, 
flowers and fish-ponds. “That was all. He stammered out: 
< T cannot. ... That is difficult to say. . . . Eccellenza.” 

‘There was a note of displeasure in the giant’s voice: ‘‘ That 
is difficult to say? What do you mean, young man? That is 
merely the beginning. ‘That is the very first thing of all, my 
dear boy.” 

Lauro raised his head with a quick movement. ‘“‘ There is 
no longer any question of that, Eccellenza. . . . We must go to 
Brazil, my two brothers and myself. . . . Papa has had a great 
misfortune in his business. . . . We have to earn money 
quickly to help him.” 

The Provincial said nothing for a little, merely emitting a 
sonorous bass growl like a purring monster. “Then he bade Lauro 
come nearer, and touched his arm with a padded white hand. 

“ It is better so, young man. And now listen and mark my 
words, for they are true. In living for a fellow-creature, to- 
morrow may be too late, in living for God, it is never too late.” 

“ But we cannot get passports,” Lauro blurted out. 

A marked change came over the Provincial. A layer of 
comfortable joviality overspread his more than life-size face, and 
the wrinkles round his eyes multiplied maliciously. 
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“ Oho! so you can’t get passports? ” he said. 

He laughed long and in many keys, as if he were favouring 
his audience with a piece of rollicking martial music. “ It 
seems to me, young man, that you need a decoration in your 
buttonhole. See here, write me out your names, father, mother, 
age and all the rest.” 

He took up the telephone and thundered into the mouthpiece, 
the joy of battle in his voice. 

“ Get me Rome. Ministry of the Interior.” 

A week later the Pascarella brothers had their passports with 
the Brazilian visa in their pockets. 

Only one more duty remained. He must redeem Mama’s 
ring from the pawnshop. For the space of a day he was almost 
prepared to sell the contrabass for this purpose. But he gave that 
up, not only because the question of the ownership of the instru- 
ment was somewhat obscure. The school-fellow who had lent 
it to him had moved to another town with his father, the 
orchestral teacher, without asking for the return of the 
violin. 

It was an idiosyncrasy in Lauro that with time the objects 
in his possession and environment acquired a transcendental 
significance. They became transformed into centres of power 
which surrounded him with good or evil influences. Even his 
clothes were no exception to the rule. While he was quite a 
little boy, he had taken an unconquerable antipathy to a very nice 
suit he had, which persisted until Mama had finally to hang it 
away and keep it for Ruggiero. The double-bass was to Lauro 
a great good-humoured creature, belonging half to the world of 
demons and half to the animal kingdom. He regarded the 
instrument, that leaned, quick-eared, against the piano in the 
salotto, as one of the guardian spirits which fought on his side 
in the battle of life. 

When the young Duca Dallorso, nicknamed Gia-Gia, read 
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the name of Lauro Pascarella on the visiting-card, he had natur- 
ally no idea who it belonged to. Nor when they were face to 
face did he recognise the young man, although he asked him to 
sit down with weary courtesy. His meeting eyebrows and his 
pendulous upper lip in duty bound sketched the smile of a home- 
sick monkey. Lauro in the Provincial’s office-cell had spoken 
softly and chokingly, but here in the great Palace he spoke in a 
gay tone, although his request was more than peculiar. 

“ We, my sister and I, that is,” he began, “‘ were at the ball 
in the Hotel Bertolini. You will remember K 

Gia-Gia nodded assentingly, as if, in his capacity of chairman 
of the Committee, he valued the honour done to him even in 
restrospect. Lauro possessed a decided gift for reflecting. He 
reflected the person he was talking to, without thereby losing 
anything of his own personality. In the company ofa fisherman 
he contrived to be a fisherman, and in the company of a prince, 
a prince. His voice was the frank voice of a man of the world. 

“ You were gracious enough personally to hand me the invita- 
tions to the ball.” 

Gia-Gia opened his arms a little to show that he was, on the 
one hand, flattered, and, on the other, regretful that there was 
not another festa di ballo to give him the opportunity of present- 
ing a second invitation. Lauro continued in the same tone: 
“ We, Grazia and I, had really no right to come to the ball.” 

“ But why? It was very nice of you.” 

“ Oh no. We are, you must know, very poor. Before the 
ball we were not so poor. But now we are—terribly.” 

Gia-Gia responded to this avowal with a long drawn-out 
‘ Ah,” the usual reaction to good or evil tidings with which one 
is not intimately concerned. Lauro greeted this “ ah” with a 
ceremonious bow before he proceeded. 

“ I want to ask whether the Entertainment Committee would 
for this reason return the money for the tickets? ” 
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“ What’s that? ” 

“The price was very high. The tickets cost a hundred lire. 
I unfortunately need the money very badly, as I’m starting for 
Brazil next week to look for a job.” 

He stood up. In spite of all his efforts, his face was fiery 
red. His lips were parted. He took a step towards Gia-Gia 
and looked at him despairingly. The Duke had just passed 
several days of devastating boredom. When young Pascarella 
was announced, he was just about—believe it or not as you like 
—to cut the heads from the photographs of several unpopular 
members of his family or gum stamps over them. He now 
began to gloat over Lauro’s beauty. The skinny little man was 
a sufferer from cold hands and feet. Now he began to feel 
warmer and warmer, as if someone had laid a hot-water bottle 
on his chest. He tried to make Lauro sit down again. 

“ Brazil? ” he said. ‘‘ That is too marvellous. But won’t 
you sit down? ” 

“ No, thanks. It is a matter of a ring. Nota very valuable 
one. But it is an heirloom and important to me. I pawned 
it to buy the tickets.” 

“ Pawned it, my dear fellow? Excellent. Your name is 
Pascarella. But, of course. You are the brother of the 
beautiful sister.” 

“ Here is the pawn-ticket.” 

Lauro placed this piece of evidence in Gia-Gia’s hand. 

“ Perhaps your influence could persuade the Committee to 
return the money,” he went on. “ I will pledge myself to pay 
it back again. Before the next Carnival. It is terribly important 
for me. I must redeem the ring.” 

“ Was it a present from your sweetheart? ” 

“ No, it belonged to my mother.” 

“ Your mother! But that is too marvellous.” 

Gia-Gia appeared to be delighted with it all, the confession 
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of poverty, Brazil, the beautiful sister, the pawn-ticket and 
Mama’s ring. He took Lauro by the arm and paced up and 
down the room with him, grateful that the young man with his 
amusing stories had released him from the insinuating state of 
mortal boredom. 

“ I can give you the pleasant news that our Entertainment 
Committee will accede to your wish. Do you want to redeem 
the ring at once? I will accompany you if you will allow me. 
My car is outside. “The Monte di Pietà naturally interests me 
frightfully.” 

In this extraordinary fashion Mama’s ring returned to Lauro’s 
possession. Gia~Gia, who was terrified of his own company and 
who was sick to death of his ordinary companions, would have 
liked to pass several hours more with the lad. But Lauro began 
to be stiff and fidgety as soon as his business was accomplished, 
The Duke offered him a couple of hundred lire, but Lauro 
refused. Why was I so stupid? he asked himself half an hour 
later. How easy it would be at bottom to rescue us all. But he 
quickly shook himself free of such dishonourable promptings. 
In spite of such incidents as the visit to Gia~Gia, Papa and his 
code were ineradicably in his blood. 

The same day Grazia plucked up her courage and lay in wait 
for her father, when he was going up to his room before dinner. 
As the Brazilian journey could no longer be postponed, at least 
every conceivable step must be taken to protect and safeguard 
Placido and the two*younger brothers in the savage wilds, as 
Brazil appeared to Grazia’s imagination. She begged Papa to 
write a letter to the Italian Consul-General in Rio de Janeiro, 
recommending his sons to his kind offices. The Consul-General, 
Commendatore Eccheverria, was none other than that youthful 
acquaintance of Don Domenico’s who had aroused such violent 
displeasure in the father that day in the café by his praise of the 
Pascarella children. Angels, he had called them. Papa recol- 
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lected the scene at once, and his touchy pride forbade him to do 
what his daughter asked. But finally reason conquered. Late 
that night, without saying anything to his family, he sat down 
and composed a dignified letter to Signor Eccheverria. This 
befel on the evening before the anniversary of Mama’s death. 
And that anniversary fell on the day preceding the thirtieth of 
March, on which day the Colleoni was to put to sea at nine in 
the morning. 


Certainly the Genoa cemetery is more famous and the Milan 


one more spacious. But to offset this, the Naples Camposanto, 


no less than the Genoese, rises steeply to labyrinthine heights. 
Nowhere do the departed dwell closer together or in more 
haphazard fashion. 

Modern cemeteries away in the north, in Germany, Holland 
and other progressive countries, do homage to good taste and to 
the quite natural aim of letting death be forgotten. They are 
either wide park-like enclosures or well-planned specialised 
structures to conceal decay. Fine concrete gravestones, cubes 
and slabs, simple crosses, and that’s the end of it. Ornaments, 
emblems, aberrations of the shattered imagination realised by 
stonemasons, are disappearing from year to year. Even this 
part of the world of humanity is losing animation in the process 


- of acquiring better taste. Death is being subjected to the dead- 


level of mechanisation, which is taking from it, too, its shudder- 
ingly-voluptuous sting, as it long ago took it from life. 

The profound difference between races and cultures is still 
revealed in their attitude to death. ‘The more actuality a nation 
gives to its dead, the more inner actuality it itself retains. In 
Naples the seed of the dead has been sown incredibly thickly in 


the Camposanto by the Porta Capuana, and no less thickly has 


the harvest sprung up above the graves. The tightly-wedged 
mass of the dead stands like a procession turned to stone, like a 
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train of men called to a halt. It is embodied in an endless 
number of statues, men, women, graybeards, children; full- 
lengths, busts, heads; seated, kneeling, swaying forms; here a 
shrivelled old man and there a laughing child holding out its 
arms to its mother; warriors falling to the ground after their 
muskets, girls holding aloft wreaths or lamps. Everywhere 
angels of all species, some brandishing their flaming swords to 
heaven, and others—milder ones—pointing the way to the 
underworld with the air of a kindly guide; and, as a background 
to this human world, as adornment or support, broken pillars, 
crosses, big and little, lamps, niches, and tens of thousands of 
gold-lettered marble slabs. Above this distracting bustle, this 
disorderly confusion of death, towers aloft, pointing the way, an 
enormous statue of Religion. 

The Pascarellas did not possess a vault of their own, another 
circumstance which distinguished them from the great families 
of Naples. A vault of one’s own, quite apart from the living 
lustre it confers on the possessor, a thing not to be despised, also 
carries with it the right to a double burial. The geological 
character of the Camposanto Nuovo is altogether most favour- 
ably disposed to the dead. In the clean tufa soil, they do not 
decay, but dry up in a year’s time, whereupon, if they belong to 
the first families, they enjoy a second interment, this time not in 
the shuddering depths of the earth, but on the surface, right under 
the chapel altar, almost in the pure light of day. ‘This post- 
mortem privilege, fully enjoyed by the Dallorsos, Ventignanos 
and Spagnuolis, Domenico Pascarella and his family had had to 
renounce. In the long run the box at the San Carlo, Number 
Three, Left, First Tier, frequented once a year, was less 
expensive than a mausoleum, which cannot be rented as re- 
quired. 

However, Mama’s grave had an attractive and home-like 
appearance, even if it were not adorned by a portrait in stone 
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of its tenant. There were many gay lamps and a large marble 
cross, round which climbed marble festoons of flowers. An 
enlarged photograph had been inserted in the inscription plate. 
It made a melancholy impression on the beholder, for only very 
few likenesses have the power of transforming themselves 
constantly to suit changed times and fashions. 

Lauro and Annunziata were the first to arrive. A custom 
had grown up that the brothers and sisters should not visit the 
spot together on Mama’s anniversary, but in couples. “To-day 
this custom acquired a deeper significance. For in addition to 
the general parting of all the brothers from all the sisters, a 
more private good-bye had to be said to the nearest and 
dearest. 

Lauro laid a wreath of white carnations on the grave. This 
astounding offering was the result of a fresh manceuvre. At 
the last moment Papa had set aside a sum of money for each of 
his sons for the purchase of strong shoes. Lauro, however, 
thought that there must also be money and shoes in Brazil, and 
preferred a parting gift for Mama to this more practical purchase. 
Annunziata’s bunch of flowers looked poor by comparison. 
Then they gazed dumbly at the turf, unable, as is usual on such 
occasions, to concentrate their thoughts on the dead. They had 
indeed no thoughts, only pictures, vague phantasms, cloudy, 


- mournful. 


“ My one regret ” Lauro began, but did not finish the 
sentence. Annunziata knew at once that the cloister and his 
lost vocation was in his mind. Jealousy, light as a feather, 
prompted her words. 

“ Graja laughed at you, Lauro. . . . But I understand you 
perfectly, my God, only too perfectly... . It is very hard... .” 

With the mention of Grazia’s laughter, Annunziata liberated 
herself. She had suffered for days because Lauro had escorted 
his sister to the ball. He now looked sharply at Annunziata, 
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and was amazed to find himself looking at a strange young lady, 
whose thin sallow face with the great eyes was quite unfamiliar 
to him. One can live together year in year out, he thought, 
sit every day at the same table, and yet not know one’s favourite 
sister’s face. I see her for the first time on the day we have 
to part, before we sail away over the ocean, for God knows how 
long. Yes, Zia is right, it is really very hard, and man is in sore 
need of help if he is not to go mad when he comes close to 
the secret of loneliness. Lauro stared fixedly at his sister and 
shuddered to think that he had never yet seen her face. But 
painful thoughts were at work in Annunziata too. “ I do not 
know .. .” she said. ‘‘ It is not only because of to-morrow. 
. .. But I have such a dark presentiment.” 

Lauro awakened from his mood. “ You exaggerate, Zia,” 
he said. ‘‘ What are distances to-day? We are not vanishing 
from the earth. Very soon mail-aeroplanes will be flying 
between America and Europe. And even now, perhaps, it is 
possible for us to telephone to each other.” . 

“ No, Lauro, that is not what I mean. . . . Not telephoning. 
... It would be better if you promised me not to forget Mama. 
When anything goes wrong, think of Mama... . I too will 
think of Mama... .” 

She seemed to envisage Mama asa sort of magical receiving- 
station, where she could give her brother a spirit-tryst in case 
of emergency. But he hurried her away, as Ruggiero and Iride 
had appeared at the end of the path. The couples did not wish 
to encounter each other. Lauro walked in front, and the two 
of them found themselves in a. remote part of the cemetery. 
Now, although they normally had plenty to whisper about, 
they maintained an obdurate silence, as if the conversational 
material of their life had become exhausted at the proper 
moment. Lauro stopped, and pointed to a heraldic emblem 
which stood out in relief on a niche in the wall of a colonnade. 
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Annunziata, who was short-sighted, leaned forward to read the 
riddle. 

“ Clasped hands,” she said. ‘‘ Yes, a male and female arm 
stretching out a hand to each other. A married couple, of 
course.” 

Lauro scrutinised the symbol. ‘‘ Clasped hands and a married 
couple. So far, so good. But why are both hands, as they 
clasp, holding a hand-mirror? And what does the serpent 
mean? ” 

It was not one of the usual emblems. It represented a male 
and female right hand clasping each other lovingly, and as they 
clasped, holding the handle of a hand-mirror, around which 
twined a serpent, whose tail circled the male wrist. 

“ Why the mirror? ” asked Lauro. ‘‘ Why the serpent? 
Why is it twined round the man’s arm and not the woman’s? 
Do you understand it? ” 

Annunziata laboriously deciphered the name of the departed 
married couple who offered their guests such a hard symbolic 
riddle to solve. 

“ It will be best to ask Placido,” she replied. 

“Oh, never mind. What does it matter? It is not necessary 


| to understand everything.” 


He turned away. It was not desirable always to get to the 


-root of things. In this view he differed from Placido. As they 


proceeded, he contrived to walk a little way behind Annunziata, 
‘They came to a place where the pale soil had been thrown up, 


| perhaps for a future grave, perhaps merely for the laying of a 
| cable. Quick as lightning Lauro drew from his pocket two 


packets wrapped in tissue paper and flung them into the hole, 


| They were the two last clay-modelled animals he possessed. 
| Yesterday he had broken into fragments all the rest of his fan- 
| tastic works of art. But the melancholy crouching dog and the 
| refractory mule seemed to him much more alive than the rest 
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of his visionary combinations of bird, reptile and mammal. He 
could not bring himself to destroy them and made up his mind 
to give them honourable burial in the Camposanto. 

Meanwhile Ruggiero and Iride were paying their visit to 
Mama. Ruggiero came with empty hands, but Iride had 
brought a present. It was a piece of needlework, a little cloth 
with a childish design of embroidery, which she offered to 
Mama, in order, as it were, to inform her of her progress in 
knowledge. It is true that she had a much more elaborate 
piece of work at home, a tea-cosy in the form of a shepherdess, 
whose dress she had made with her own hands. After some 
hesitation, however, she had decided on the embroidery as a 
more suitable and worthy gift, and she hid it under Lauro’s 
wreath of carnations. 

Ruggiero seemed to be so deeply preoccupied with the new 
life he was to enter upon next day, that not even this sacred 
spot, usually a source of devout awe, could hold his attention. 
After an interval of in-duty-bound gazing at the grave, he 
began again: “ I shall in any case make myself out older than 
I am, Iride, three years at least.” 

Iride looked at him critically, which annoyed him. 

“ You must allow that I look nineteen or twenty.” 

She refused to let him have the monopoly of this honour. 

“ I too look fifteen, don’t I?” she asked. 

Ruggiero went on to opine that in South America one must 
appear to be an adult, in order to be accepted at one’s full 
value and thereby embark on the career of a millionaire. He 
had no doubt that such a career was expressly awaiting him 
away in Brazil. He was so full of joyful imaginings, so puffed 
up with arrogant hopes, that the sorrows of parting found little 
room in his mind. It must be confessed that in those days 
Ruggiero showed an amazing lack of feeling. He was already 
more at home in Brazil than in Naples, he swaggered before the 
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open-mouthed Iride with rows of statistics and economic 
judgments. He knew all the twenty states of the enormous 
country by heart; and not even the pronunciation of such 
Portuguese words as Maranhão or Encruzilhada daunted him. 
He had Brazilian agriculture at his fingers’ ends, and was 
prepared, not without a touch of condescension, to devote his 
energies to the world-renowned coffee industry. The prospect 
of seeing the world, of a voyage of adventures and activity had 
completely transformed the boy ina few weeks. Only one thing 
recalled the old Orso: he still could not see a stone without 
taking a run and kicking it like a football, a depraved impulse, 
which he could not resist even on the solemn paths of the 
Camposanto. 

After he had painted his picture of the future with unshak- 
able certainty, he added in conclusion: ‘‘ And then I will send 
for you, Iride.” 

“ And Papa? ” she blinked in alarm. 

“ Here a little shop is styled an azienda,” he went on with 
his lecture, sweeping the child’s objections away. ‘‘ Do you 
know what a fazenda is out there? Great tracts of country as 
big as Italy, and an office in Rio or São Paulo. Perhaps Papa 
might take over the management of that.” 

“ If you make a great deal of money, you can come back 


- home.” 


“ Who knows? ” 

“ Listen, Orso. Perhaps it would be better for you to send 
for us. In any case Brazil must be frightfully interesting.” 

“ Interesting? You are talking like a child. Itis the country 
of the future.” 

“ But see that we don’t have to wait too long. Will it take 


‘more than six months? ” 


“ How childish you are, Iride,” said the boy. ‘‘ Two years 
is the shortest possible time to get anywhere.” 
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“ But if you are lucky? ... 

When Placido and Grazia arrived at the grave, the two 
youngest had already vanished. The third couple also brought 
an offering of flowers. In spite of all these gifts, however, — 
poor Mama fared but ill on this anniversary, for not a single one 
of her children was able, by the strong concentration of love, 
to draw her to the shore of the ocean of death. If Annunziata 
was incomprehensibly melancholy, Grazia vibrated with 
passionate, even angry excitement. 

“ If only the accursed Colleoni would be burned down in the 
night! ”’ she cried. 

“ It will not be burned down, Grazia,” Placido assured her 
almost politely. l 

“And I can do nothing, I cannot stop this hateful 
madness.” 

She clenched her fists like a tetanus patient, while Placido 
remained uniformly calm. 

“ I think that none of you is even yet fully aware of the 
extent of Papa’s misfortune,” he said. 

“ And you three are the ones to help him! You, an un- 
worldly poet! And Lauro, a dreamer! And a kid of seven- 
teen!” 

“ Look here, Graja.” He sketched a picture in the air with 
his hand. ‘ Imagine that you are quite alone on the seashore, 
actually quite alone, so that no one can hear you. And you 
see a child about to drown in the water. Would you not try 
to save it even if you could not swim? ” 

She thought for a little, her brows knit, then she burst out 
indignantly: “ In the first place the cases are not parallel, and, 
in the second, you are always posing insoluble problems.” 

“ It is not I who pose them, Graja. They are posed for 
me. I cannot help myself.” 


“ Nonsense! Why the other end of the world? Why 
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Brazil? You would find a post in Italy. After all, millions of 
people do.” 

“That may be, Graja. With a little influence we might get 
jobs as clerks or office boys at fifty lire a month. What good 
would that be to anybody? Besides, if we have to live apart, isn’t 
the distance quite immaterial? Isn’t it all the same whether 
I am in Pozzuoli, Rome or Australia, if I can’t be with you? ” 

“Tt is not the same thing at all. You don’t believe it 
yourself.” 

“ Forgive me, but it has to be. The time was ripe. Be 


truthful, Graja, you felt it coming as much as I did. We had 


got to the end of that road. Can you imagine that, quite apart 
from this tragedy, our life could have gone on as before? You 
know it couldn’t. So half-measures and short distances are of no 
help at all.” 

She gave him a malicious sidelong glance. 

“ You are resolved to make the sacrifice, then, as you call 
my” 

“ I know nothing about the future,” he replied evasively. 


“‘ If Papa were the same as he was. . . . Of course he is the 
same as ever... . I am thinking merely of external circum- 
sances e . . but...’ 


Her excited mind was not to be diverted from its course. 

“ And the whole thing is quite absurd. You could get on 
a thousand times better in Italy than in South America. With 
your marvellous style! On a big newspaper.” 

“ And would that not be a much greater sacrifice, 
Graja? ” 

She stared down at Lauro’s wreath. Placido as a journalist? 
He was quite right. A long silence followed, apparently 
devoted to Mama. But Grazia’s silence was engrossed with 


| Arthur Campbell. A poignant urge to confess began to stir 


in her. Could she let Placido leave her in ignorance of this 
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most important fact? She struggled to find a casual-sounding 
start. 7 

“ None of us are what we used to be... . 

Placido did not hear. He made an oddly embarrassed bow 
to the marble slab containing Mama’s photograph. They went 
slowly on and left the grave lonely for an indefinite period. 
They lost themselves in the paths on the height, wandering 
past colonnades, mausoleums, little chapels. ‘The dead in their 
stone embodiments grew sparser. Grazia felt the possibility 
of speaking of Campbell fading away beyond recall. Placido 
went forward wrapped in reserve, apparently more interested in 
new worlds than in her heart. She had imagined this hour 
quite differently. After a long wordless ramble she made 
another attempt: ‘‘ And I? How am I to endure it? You 
have no idea of all I have lost.” 

Placido, who was still a few paces ahead, did not even turn 
round at her disjointed words. ‘“* The tragedy has hit us all, 
Graja,” he said. 

She purposely increased the distance between them to 
prevent his seeing that she was weeping to herself. Her small 
handkerchief was wet and torn in tatters by her nails. 

The strange twilight that now came on could not be called 
dusk, for the afternoon was not nearly over. A livid light 
spread over the world, a sphere saturated with ashy colours, 
such as is wont to precede earthquakes and eruptions of Vesuvius. 
Simultaneously the sirocco fell upon the senses like a hypnosis. 
‘The contours of the tombstones, the edges of the chapels and 
mausoleums took on uncertain lines like amateurish drawings. 
The world dissolved into a hallucination. Placido and Grazia 
walked on and on in this dreamlight. They came to localities 
they did not know. Were they still within the bounds of the 
Camposanto at all? ‘They crossed a couple of railed-in squares, 
passed by a number of low houses and came into the park 
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district again. “They had to pass through an immense railway 
viaduct, an exaggerated architectural effort, which spanned their 
path. Then park again or still untenanted cemetery. 

Then they caught sight of a party coming out of a white 
house like a tiny villa, three gentlemen and a veiled lady. The 
gentlemen were all in frock coats of elegant cut and held 
their top hats in their hands. The party remained standing for 
a little while on the steps, then two of the gentlemen bowed very 
low and departed, leaving the lady and the third gentleman to 
go in the opposite direction. Next a janitor with a peaked 
uniform-cap came out of the door of the villa-like little house. 
As he caught sight of the two Pascarellas, he signalled to them 
eagerly with an artful air. Placido and Grazia hesitated a 
moment, but the urgent signal of the janitor drew them and 
they entered the house. 

& Caruso,” hissed the man, as if he were revealing something 
both secret and forbidden. 

The brother and sister found themselves in a fairly high 
room dimly lighted by a domed skylight. In front of them a 
glass coffin rested on a black catafalque. The janitor urged 
them with his expressive gesture-speech to pluck up heart, and 
then, as they remained rooted to the spot, he shoved them 
towards the steps which led up to where the body lay in state. 
He informed them in a sharp whisper that the great Caruso, the 
world-famed king of Italian song, who died a few years ago, had 
provided in his last will that his body should not only be em- 
balmed in the most modern and permanent manner, but also 
that it should be dressed every four years in a new dress suit, so 
that his earthly shell should not fall behind the prevailing fashion. 
The ceremony of the redressing had been performed under 


E expert guidance half an hour before. 


Placido and Grazia looked into the glass coffin and saw, 
stretched out on purple velvet, a gentleman whose glittering 
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patent-leather shoes made their eyes blink. ‘The shirt-front and 
silk lapels of the new coat were equally dazzling. The word 
“ gentleman ” is, however, a misnomer, for it was only a puppet 
they saw, a badly-stuffed figure, which gave an impression of 
abandonment, like everything that death has touched. The 
thing did not possess anything like as much life as a good wax- 
work figure. The Pascarella children had heard a great deal 
about Caruso from their childhood, as a fellow-townsman who 
had subdued two hemispheres by his voice and art. Papa had 
been one of his earliest discoverers, and had in the dim past 
recognised the value of that voice, a voice such as is sent into 
the world only once in fifty years. The great singer, like the 
Pharaohs, defied the transitoriness of things. 

What had this mummy to do with such vitality and such 
fame? Caruso’s face was still hidden in a high wing-collar. His 
hands in their white kid gloves were more obtrusive. They 
looked like clumsy artificial hands. Placido and Grazia had to 
peer for a long time with narrowed eyes before the yellow blur 
above the glittering shirt-front made up its mind to become a face. 
‘The same idea flashed into both their minds at once. Can our 
fellow-townsman here, who has been long dead, reveal something 
about our future which begins to-morrow? But the face from 
which they were demanding prophecy slowly turned into a 
caricature. It showed an unpleasant expression of bored irony, 
of cynical indifference in death, something almost vulgar. 
And when the janitor set in motion some sort of apparatus of 
coloured glass, which flooded the room in blood-red light, they 
both took to their heels, 

Outside they looked dazedly in one another’s eyes. Was it 
not an unfavourable omen that they had landed here and 
encountered this mummy? They went home on foot. Before 
they reached the Via Concordia, Grazia was gratified by an 
event which quite made up for this uncanny experience. Placido 
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pressed a little key into her hand. “‘ Here is the key of my desk, 
Graja,” he said. “ All my manuscripts are in the big drawer. 
The stuff is of no value, except to me personally. I leave it in 
your care.” 


Priscilla’s hour struck that same day. The last meal the 
Pascarella family took together was the last dinner she cooked. 
She did not fail to produce frittura di mare, Ruggiero’s 
favourite dish, a hotch-potch of little sea animals baked in 
oil. 

In spite of its being an ordinary week-day, Don Domenico 
was home by five o’clock. (He had duly paid his visit to the dead 
at midday, independent of the children, as custom decreed.) 
He showed no sign that the parting from his sons was throwing 
any great gloom over his spirits. None the less, he had been 
unable to work all day. In the morning he had gone to the 
country to pacify one of his customers, but when he got there, 
he had not felt sufficiently calm to conduct a business conversa- 
tion and had returned with his purpose unaccomplished. On 
the journey back to Naples the carriage had been crowded and 
he had had to stand. “Tossed backwards and forwards with 
the jerking of the interminable local train, he brooded over the 
reason why he could have been so fatigued as to be led astray by 
Placido into sanctioning the Brazilian plan. Alas, the sad ship- 
wreck of his life shackled all his thought and energy; that was the 
unfortunate thing. It deprived him of the old assurance of his 
paternal authority and was now tearing his sons away from him. 
The train rounded a curve. He was flung against a peasant 
woman’s basket. He felt forsome support. Then he attempted 
to plead reasonable grounds. Young men must leave home. 
Brazil would be a good school for the lads, et cetera, et cetera. 
But his efforts at self-persuasion were not very successful. If it 
had only been his decision! If only he, after ripe consideration, 
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had indentured his sons to the apprenticeship of a far country, 
things would have looked quite different. But for the first 
time, not his will, but the will of his eldest son had prevailed. 
Why had he not at the last moment, at least, uttered an authorita- 
tive word and improved on Placido’s plan. Not Brazil, he should 
have said, but the Argentine, urging that it was a more civilised 
country, with a better Italian colony, a healthier climate, was, in 
short, a more hopeful refuge for his sons, and one more suited 
to their station. Their station? Had he not himself fallen from 
that station? Was he not a fraudulent bankrupt? ‘That cur 
Battefiori had been too long at liberty. No one would believe 
the truth now. Every hour of the day and night for many weeks 
this thought had been sinking more and more deeply into his 
mind. He felt like a man who lies bound and gagged in the 
shaft of a lift, with the lift slowly coming nearer and nearer to 
crush him to death. In the desk-drawer in his office a revolver 
had been lying for three days. True, it was merely a symbol of 
despair. Don Domenico was not the man to turn a weapon 
against his temple, not even if things were beyond all hope. 
None the less, he could not keep his thoughts from returning 
perpetually to his precarious livelihood. But when half an 
hour later his key grated in the door of the flat, no grief but the 
approaching farewell weighed on his heart. 

The meal passed without any unusual features. They. all 
sat round the table in the preordained order, Annunziata at 
Papa’s right hand, Grazia on his left, Iride next to Annunziata, 
Lauro next Grazia, Ruggiero beyond Iride, and Placido at the 
other end of the table, opposite Papa. Nor was the conversation 
in any way different from the wonted meal-time conversations; 
it awaited the question or the lead of the master as usual. 
Giuseppe handed the dishes in his wonted serious way. When 
he served the brothers he looked expressionlessly over their heads, 
as if to say: What kind of sonsare these, who take to their heels in 
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times of trouble, abandoning their father in his struggle and their 
defenceless sisters? 

When the meal was over, they did not remain sitting round 
the big table, but adjourned to the salotto, an exception to the 
usual practice which in itself gave a certain solemnity to the 
occasion. But no one opened the piano, no one lit the orna- 
mental candles, Ruggiero was not deputed to lock the doors. 
Papa’s singing seemed to belong to a happy but long-lost 
legendary age. Lauro’s double-bass, leaning against the piano, 
looked on with almost human perceptions at the restrained 
farewell hour of the Pascarellas. 

They sat down in a circle about their father. The latter rose 
to give his departing sons some instructions to take with them 
on their journey. But whether it was that he did not want to 
preach on this occasion, or whether he himself was in a strange 
mood, he confined himself to the physical clauses of the Code, 
without touching on the higher morality. His sons were 
enjoined not to fail to wash all over in cold water every morning, 
as they had done every day from early childhood at their father’s 
command. Nor were they to forget their daily exercises, thereby 
always remembering health, which was merely the obverse side 
of purity and honour. He concluded: “ Write us as often as 
you can, so that the family may not break up. Write to your 
sisters and to me.” 

paw es, Papa.” 

Three voices and the old tone. 

Some awkward moments followed. How glad they would 
have all been to move, to kiss and caress each other. For this 
was good-bye. But in Papa’s presence any expression of emotion 
was out of the question. Perhaps this feeling also extended to 
him, if only with timidly averted face. Had he not been the 
powerful centre of their lives, day in day out, since first they saw 
the light? Oh, that familiar unapproachable face, which they 
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had awaited twice daily, at midday and at night, for as long as 
they remembered, and every time with hearts beating both with 
joy and dread. Now the sons would hear the music of his key 
only in dreams. They all gazed solitarily before them. Between 
the brothers and sisters and between each of them and Papa the 
old awe of the father loomed impenetrable. Once Placido rose 
as if trying to break the spell. But nothing happened and he 
drew back against the wall. 

Don Domenico, unobserved by his children, was not un- 
affected by the weight of these moments. A peculiar longing 
assailed him that his hand should be pressed against one of 
their cheeks. Naturally he did not give way to this weakness, 
but merely pondered whether he would hand over the three 
envelopes with the money in them to his sons now. He had set 
aside for each of them a small sum in cash for the first days in 
Brazil. Small as the amount was, it represented a considerable 
sacrifice, for he needed every copper to save his business. After 
brief meditation, however, he decided not to give the money to 
the brothers until next morning. No note of gratitude should 
disturb the close of this evening. Instead he drew out his cigar- 
case and offered a Toscana to Placido, Lauro and Ruggiero in 
turn. Toscanas are the cheapest Italian cigars, black knobby 
stumps which one cuts through the middle. In order to under- 
stand the inner meaning of this gesture, it must be remembered 
that the boys had never yet smoked in Papa’s presence. Smoking 
was not expressly outlawed, but they had never had the courage 
to attempt it. By offering them a Toscana the father symbolic- 
ally recognised the equal masculine rights of his sons, and thereby 
conferred on them freedom and self-government. With 
embarrassed solemnity they took a cigar from Papa’s case, 
Placido, who never smoked, and the two younger boys, who were 
moderate cigarette smokers. Finally, with profound gravity, 
Papa inserted the blackest Toscana in his mouth. Iride ran 
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from one to the other with a lighted wax-vesta, first to Papa, 
then to Ruggiero, then to Placido. When Lauro’s turn came, 
the flame was naturally burnt out, and he had to light his 
Toscana himself. 

The actual parting in the morning was hurried and un- 
emotional, as is not remarkable on such occasions, but rather the 
rule. Before they were allowed on to the quay, there were 
innumerable formalities to be gone through, or rather that 
wealth of humiliations to be endured to which the modern 
State exposes its subjects when they leave it. Their passports 
were inspected and inspected again by stern faces in uniform, 
their luggage was checked and re-checked, and when, to wind 
up, the boys had to undergo a personal search for weapons and 
other contraband, Don Domenico trembled with righteous 
wrath. Little as he doubted the supreme validity of the patria 
potestas, of his own paternal authority, the high-handed power 
of the State sorely embittered him. After they had at last passed 
through this well-stoked purgatory, each brother seized his 
trunk to embark on the great steamer, round which hundreds of 
passengers, sailors, workmen and porters buzzed like flies. In 
spite of their brothers’ protests, each of the sisters insisted on 
grasping the handle of her opposite number’s trunk, thus 
— making at least a show of sharing the burden. The trunks were 
l- old-fashioned basket ones, which had lain idle in the house for 
decades, for Don Domenico was no friend of travelling. At the 
gangway a slight excitement occurred: Giuseppe was not there. 
The serving-man had insisted that he must be present in person 
at the departure of the boys whom he had felt himself appointed 
to supervise. With this end in view he had very early possessed 
himself of two of the lighter articles of baggage, in order to have 


a reason—if a purely formal one—for accompanying the 


travellers on board. The two were Ruggiero’s thin coat and 
Lauro’s dressing-case, a gift from Annunziata last year. After 
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a nerve-racking interval they at last caught sight of Giuseppe 
approaching at a leisurely pace. He carried the coat slung over 
his right shoulder, while his right hand carrying the little case 
hung low as if he were weighed down in the fulfilment of his 
duty. Giuseppe’s eyes embraced the family, the ship and the 
whole breathless bustle with a coolness which seemed to say: 
No need for haste. It can’t get away without me. 

Then they hastened on board. It was much worse on deck. 
They had to force their way into a dense queue of people, they 
were kicked and jostled and separated from each other. The 
Pascarellas instinctively made for the finest and most distin- 
guished-looking part of the ship. The chief steward came 
towards them with a friendly smile. 

“* Which are your cabin numbers, gentlemen? ” 

Ruggiero produced the tickets. “The chief steward’s head 
reddened with rage and he flew at them: ‘‘ Steerage! What are 
you doing here? Scandalous. Clear out!” 

Don Domenico had no chance to thunder down the impudent 
fellow, for he was already attending to other passengers. Foiled 
in this, he turned rebukingly to his children: “ Don’t stand 
there like idiots.” 

A fresh eddy of passengers appeared. Look out! Look out! 
Mountains of luggage. The Pascarellas lost themselves. How- 
ever despairingly they searched, they could not get out of ‘the 
luxurious spaciousness of the first class to which they had no 
title. Everywhere they were met by “ the hostility of the world.” 
Especially when a pair of rough sailor’s arms pushed them 
along and hurried them out of the subdued halls and corridors 
of the haunts of luxury into the noisy outside air. 

‘The steerage was situated in the fore part of the ship, where it 
stank, where hundreds of barrels and trunks were piled up, 
where animals crammed into wooden cages bewailed their fate 
in almost articulate sounds of woe. The emigrants were 
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packed into the bowels of the ship through a black hole. All 
races were there, even gipsies. “The major part were, however, 
Italians, bankrupt peasants, harvest workers, shrieking women 
with white bundles which might have contained their goods and 
chattels or their infants, it was difficult to decide which. 

The sons of Don Domenico had also to comply and squeeze 
through the hole, in order to find their bunks and stow away 
their luggage. “They vanished from the eyes of their father and 
sisters. A mysteriously rapid de-classing process took place. 
The world of the lowest of the population, the circle of the 
_ poverty-stricken, swallowed up the three well-bred young men 
and uncannily estranged them from their kin. Then came the 
listless apathy of farewell. “They all stood limply around, 
conscious of nothing but their stomachs. Neither Annunziata 
or Grazia wept at the final embrace. Iride did soba little. But 
it was rather a laborious effort to cry than a sound of genuine 
grief. 

The siren shrieked for the second time. It had to be. 
Carabinieri drove everybody ashore who had no business on 
board. Ruggiero rushed at Papa’s hand. Then Lauro. But 
as Placido bent to kiss it, his father drew his hand away. A 
mere brief handshake passed between them. 


CHAPTER IX 
SISTERS WITHOUT BROTHERS 


MMEDIATELY after the tragedy, Domenico Pascarella 

had told his children that he intended to give up their large 
and expensive flat. But serious obstacles to the realisation of 
this praiseworthy intention presented themselves. To begin 
with, the lease provided that the rent had to be paid for six 
months after notice had been given; and, to go on with, the 
owner of the house was a client of Don Domenico’s, and must 
not be frightened off by a step of this kind. Furthermore, Papa 
was no longer of that agile age at which one lightheartedly 
determines on decisive alterations in one’s way of living. 

Thus, although father and daughters were agreed that the 
flat was too large, was no longer suited to their circumstances 
and was merely a temporary arrangement, everything went on 
as before, and Don Domenico took no steps to replace his self- 
styled palace by a three-roomed flat. More than was humanly 
possible could not be accomplished. And for the master of the 
house par excellence, a removal to a strange poky little house was 
the humanly impossible. So everything continued to serve the 
life of those that remained—the hall, the rooms, the corridors, 
the furniture, from the big table down to the alabaster clock, 
which no one looked at any more. The sala da pranzo, the 
salotto, the stanza della Mammina—every corner in short was 
filled with the breath of the race, the pulsing of growing hearts. 
This home, hollowed like a big cave out of the middle-class 
mountain of the house, side by side with, below, above, other 
caves, remained the only home that was not a mere abstraction. 
Who feels at home in a street, in a town, ina State? The father- 
land? Merely a word which holds a painted mask in front of 
the sadistic bumbledom of the malevolent outer world. Such 
words the sisters had very rarely heard from Papa’s lips. He 
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shared his throne with none. He recognised only himself and 
his six children, the universe on the second storey in the Via 
Concordia. With the rest of the globe, into whatever sub- 
divisions it might fall, he refused to have anything to do. In 
these ideas he had reared his children. Here alone was home, 
in the big cave, where they sat, ate, lived and wept together, 
laughed and even loved—and feared. Even the brothers away 
on the ocean could not have grasped that other voices might 
echo and other people rule in the sala da pranzo. True, when 
the sisters passed through the muted rooms, they looked round 
fearfully. “The flat was changed, not merely because the noisy 
life of the boys had gone out of it. The look of the walls and the 
furniture was different. How long yet? they seemed to ask. 
Only a few objects, notably Lauro’s double-bass, reciprocated 
human loyalty. 

The state of the Neapolitan half of the Pascarella family 
resembled the state of a body which has undergone a serious 
amputation. The blood stream had to become accustomed to 
its new channel. Externally that happened with remarkable 
rapidity. The sisters followed the course of the Colleoni on 
Ruggiero’s school atlas; he had traced it with fair accuracy in 
red pencil before he left. As far as Gibraltar and along the 


> African coast they faithfully continued their observations day 
_ by day. But when the dry land was left behind and the shore- 


less ocean swallowed up their brothers, they became more 
careless, and in the end often forgot to open the atlas for 
days. The natural law of the dimming effect of distance 
asserted itself. 

Annunziata and Grazia flung themselves into the work of 
the house. It can hardly be imagined how much toil and care 


the reduced household gave them. They missed Priscilla at 


every turn, and Giuseppe became more and more impossible. 
He would sit in the kitchen and look on with contemptuous 
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severity at the young ladies’ still extremely hesitant essays in 
the culinary art. Ifin doubtful cases he was acquainted with 
the ingredients of a dish, he always imparted his knowledge in 
the form of browbeating instructions instead of simple advice. 
But if one of the sisters asked him to pass anything or to wash 
up the dishes, his elastic deafness came into play immediately, 
and a haughty and, as it were, moral non-comprehension turned 
his head to stone. Errands and commissions in the town, on 
the other hand, he undertook with ready obedience, even 
although he felt cheated out of the higher duties of his office, 
the catching in flagrante delicto of Ruggiero playing football 
or Lauro playing truant. 

Annunziata and Grazia took turns in doing the cooking. 
They vied with each other in fanatical economy. ‘They 
developed an almost sporting form of meanness, from which, it 
must be acknowledged, they themselves were the sole sufferers. 
Papa, of course, must not go short. In spite of the tragic 
circumstances, his appetite had increased rather than diminished, 
thank heaven. Only the three girls were thus eligible as sub- 
jects for pinching and scraping. ‘They accustomed themselves 
to eating practically nothing at all. At table, if Papa, gloomily 
bent over his plate, observed this abstemiousness—which 
happened but rarely—they had an inexhaustible supply of excuses 
at hand. One loses one’s appetite bending over the kitchen 
stove. Tasting and testing the dishes provide all one needs. 
One is showing a frightful tendency to overweight. Papa 
should just compare the modern silhouette of the ladies he met 
in the street. Signor Pascarella, however, was by no means 
disposed to do that. His taste. in its time had run to more 
opulent curves. With morose indifference he replied to all 
these excuses: “Is that so? You like that? And you already 
look like starved hens.”’ 

A most apt description of all the three sisters, Iride in 
particular. 
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But Domenico Pascarella’s negligence will be pardoned 
him if one thinks of the desperate struggle he had been carrying 
on for two months without losing his poise. It may sound odd, 
but in spite of all his fear and shock, it was not until now, 
towards the end of his life, that Don Domenico entered into 
the full enjoyment of his powers, which he had hitherto laid 
out exclusively in his domestic happiness. It will not do to 
indulge in premature hopes, but it seemed as if the business, 
although it had not decided to take a turn for the better, was 
not taking a turn for the worse. For the moment at least, his 
heroic efforts to maintain equilibrium had not been unsuccessful. 
He still spent whole days travelling. The time was past when 
he could sit at his desk ruling account paper with blue, red and 
green ink, magnificently leaving personal intercourse with 
clients to Battefiori. He was able to spend very few hours in 
his office, where in the interval Gennaro Gnolli was now quite 
at home, although his tasks as confidential agent and expert 
were really atanend. Still he had in his own opinion, by means 
of the—somewhat shady—credits procured, rescued the firm 
from ruin, and thus gained a position and a voice in it. That 
fact determined Don Domenico’s attitude to him. Just as 
Battefiort’s half of the desk had once been distinguished by 
scraps of newspapers, cigarette butts and remains of cigarette 
ash, so it was now covered with a mass of medicaments, pill 
boxes, packets of cachous and little medicine bottles. Gnolli 
was, or thought himself, as has already been mentioned, a 
sick man, and accordingly experimented indefatigably with 
new remedies. A certain order was, however, maintained. 
In the morning the advocate worked at his bronchial tubes; 
in the afternoon, at his digestion. Fortunately the chemists 
had an inexhaustible supply of chest cures and purgatives for 
sale. Gnolli thus provided for both his mornings and his 
afternoons. Pascarella watched these activities with the same 
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look with which he had formerly disciplined Battefiori’s con- 
sumption of newspapers. The confidential agent, however, 
returned these looks with contrite admiration. “ You are 
strong, Don Domenico,” he would say. ‘‘ You are in possession 
of a healthy, resistant, youthful body. What does a Hercules 
like you know about aches and pains? ”’ 

Had not Battefiori spoken in a similar tone of the marvels 
of happy fatherhood? 


The Colleoni was approaching the new continent. Day 
succeeded day. The celebrated harbour of Rio came into sight. 
Placido, Lauro and Ruggiero stood shyly on the jetty of the 
Island of Flowers, the quarantine station, and looked around 
them. 

While the brothers’ days were fading, dark as an over- 
exposed film, duty enjoins us faithfully to follow the life of 
the sisters in the Via Concordia. So far as Iride is concerned, 
that presents no difficulty. She went to school every day, and 
in her leisure time assisted her big sisters in the work of the 
house with passionate ambition, even taking over part of 
Giuseppe’s duties. But her main activity was—growing. Up 
to the time her brothers left home, she was small and childish, 
but now an extraordinary impatience seemed to seize upon her 
body. She grew day and night. By May all her sleeves, 
stockings and skirts were too short, which gave rise to serious 
economic problems, for Papa could not possibly be asked for 
money to replenish her wardrobe. 

It will be a little more difficult to keep the life of the two 
grown-up girls under our eye. 

Grazia’s working days were Monday, Tuesday and Saturday. 
Since the week consists of an uneven number of days, the four 
remaining ones fell to Annunziata’s share. Of course Grazia 
protested against this unfair division of labour, but Annunziata 
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was inflexible. She had been accustomed to domestic exertions 
for many years, while the younger sister had still to become 
familiar with her new duties. And that was that. 

Annunziata made the fullest use of her three free mornings, 
and never got home until just before Papa. Santa Maria la stella 
was, of course, spoiled for her, so she had to look round for 
another modest church or chapel. In the first few weeks that 
followed the family calamity she had had no time or freedom 
to give way to her old craving. Now, however, the yearning 
for what she in her own language called i torpore reasserted 
itself: to kneel until her whole body ached, until numbness 
resulted, after bitter-sweet gloating over her own pain. 

She decided on Santa Maria Avvocata, a little church in the 
Piazza Dante. It was undistinguished and uninteresting, like 
Santa Maria la stella. Here Annunziata spent many hours on 
her off-days, and it is not surprising that the few female devotees 
who worshipped there took the girl for one of themselves. 
But Annunziata did not pray. As she knelt before the gloomy 
side-altar, she still did not turn her thoughts to God, but tried 
as before to get into touch with Mama and Lauro. Hers 
were exercises in concentration, although she had never heard 
of any such thing, tasks of calling up and visualising the absent, 
pursued more ardently than ever, for it was hard to summon 
Lauro from the flickering distance. She had, too, an obscure 
feeling that her religious task was doubled now that Lauro’s 
dream of the cloister had been shattered. She, therefore, now 
made her confession in Santa Maria Avvocata, a thing she had 
not done regularly since her picus youth. “Twice she had con- 
fided to the face behind the grill of the confessional all sorts of 
sins, which were no sins, perhaps merely from an impulse to 
talk about Lauro and the family to an invisible person in a sacred 
place. In this way she became acquainted with a priest called 
Ildefonso. 
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Most people of radical tendencies possess similar features. 
They almost always have lipless mouths, eyes which never 
attack the object of their attack, but look past it with the 
shadowed shyness of fanaticism, fine, very sharp but not very 
large noses, a pale, thin-skinned sensitiveness which, with 
dropped eyes, awaits an opportunity to torture itself ruthlessly. 
In addition to these signs, there is often also a tendency to 
slight physical weaknesses, such as almost invisible deformities, 
crooked shoulders, pigeon-chests and traces of spinal curvature. 

This generalised portrait includes the likeness of Father 
Ildefonso. In the quarter that lies between the Via Tarsia 
and the Via Carrera he played the part of a local and Sunday 
Savonarola, but he acted as a true “ hound of God ” on week- 
days as well. The neighbourhood of the University Clinic, 
that is to say, of mocking apostasy and atheism, acted as a spur 
to his efforts. However, he wasin earnest, and was distinguished 
from the ordinary cleric by the strength of his faith and his 
propaganda. 

Pater Ildefonso was not only a keen priest, but also a keen 
psychologist, if the one does not imply the other. He immedi- 
ately discerned the central weakness of every human creature 
with whom his cure of souls was concerned. ‘This can best 
be expressed by a simile. Just as a sufferer from rheumatism 
reacts to bad weather by rheumatic pains, so Ildefonso reacted 
to the sinful qualities of his flock by his unbridled arrogance. 
He proceeded from the conviction that the most important 
thing was to break down arrogance, since it was the deep 
lurking-place in which every other sin was concealed. A most 
natural conviction on the part of an arrogant man, to whom 
nothing is more intolerable than arrogance in others. That in 
these conditions Father Ildefonso’s diagnoses of sin were often 
very one-sided, no one will doubt. But the therapeutic measures 
he applied were very various. He developed a dangerous 
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sensitiveness to all the tricks, feints and subterfuges with 
which the worldly try to mislead the priestly conscience. He 
was in his element discovering these tricks, laying bare these 
subterfuges. In the schools where he taught as catechist, the 
children were afraid of him. He displayed remarkable mastery 
in spinning long inquisitions out of the merest trifles, a stolen 
penholder, a cheeky remark or a trifling fib. Among the women 
of the parish, however, he possessed a considerable following, 
ugly, big-boned women, old spinsters and childless wives, in 
particular, were attached to him. Besides this he was on 
excellent terms with a strict female Order and had been chosen 
by the nuns as their confessor. 

It is not surprising that Father Ildefonso’s attention became 
attracted to Annunziata with growing curiosity. A young 
girl, by her dress and bearing belonging to the best circles, 
appeared regularly in the Church of Santa Maria Avvocata and 
spent long periods motionless in prayer before a quiet side-altar. 

One day as Annunziata rose from her knees, Pater Ildefonso 
came up to her with downcast gaze. 

“ I have a question to ask you, my daughter,” he said. 

He looked cautiously behind him to see if anyone was 
watching him in the empty church, then he made a slight sign 
to the girl and walked on ahead with modestly bowed back, 
his soutane waving. Ina narrow lumber-room next the sacristy, 
he invited her to sit down ona shabby old couch, while he seated 
himself on a wooden stool as far away as possible. 

“ You come to my church every day?”’ 

Annunziata, who had no idea why she had been brought so 
suddenly into this dusty dungeon, protested: ‘ No, not every 
day, only three times a week.” 

“ In any case it’s unusual. . .’ 

He raised his head with a jerk. Annunziata saw nothing 
but the two glittering surfaces of his rimless glasses. 


? 
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“Tt is unusual,” he repeated. “I mean, your piety is 
unusual.”’ 

Annunziata felt obliged at once to correct this view, which 
made her uncomfortable. 

“ Oh no, your Reverence, I am not at all pious.” 

“That is a point on which you are not required to pass 
judgment.” 

After these almost murmured words Father Ildefonso inter- 
polated a long silence, as was his custom when he wanted to 
crush a soul. And in fact Annunziata’s mouth became dry, the 
dust made it difficult to breathe and she pressed her knees 
together; the dirty couch on which she sat seemed to hold her 
with invisible straps like an instrument of torture. The glasses 
of the priest’s spectacles shot little arrows here and there, which 
burned like gnat’s stings. When the cup of this uncomfortable 
silence was full to the brim, a word or two trickled over: “ I 
would like to say something . . . my daughter . . . if you will 
allow me... . It is for you to decide . . . of course. . . whether 
you wish me to speak or not.’’ 

She could not endure the couch any longer, and got up, sat 
down on a broken church pew and looked expectantly at him. 
His voice took on a hollow metallic tone, at once meek and 
imperious. ‘‘ I am assuming that you will remain a celibate, 
my daughter,” he said. 

Annunziata got up quickly and declared in a firm clear 
voice, as if repelling an officious attack: “ I will never marry.” 

“ I knew that,” observed the priest, with the bitterly satisfied 
expression of a man no longer capable with the best will in 
the world of making a mistake. With a weary gesture he begged 
her to sit down again. Annunziata obeyed, and was subjected 
to a second even more painful period of torture by silence. 
Pater Ildefonso sat as motionless as she. When he resumed his 
discourse, he looked at the ground and thus put a stop to the 
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confusing reflections produced by his glasses. “ I also know the 
reason,”’ he now said. 

Annunziata’s heart began to beat senselessly and wildly. 
Like a person seriously ill in the presence of the doctor’s skill, 
like a believer in the occult in the presence of a soothsayer or 
astrologer, she now awaited the decision on her life. In vain 
she said to herself that this conversation committed her to 
nothing. In moments of strain her right eye had a way of 
becoming fixed, so that she squinted slightly. She felt this now, 
and put up her hand to her eye as though to correct the slight 
defect. Father Ildefonso seemed to have taken a fresh direction. 
“ I do not ask your name,” he said. 

« It is Pascarella—Annunziata—your Reverence.” 

“ It was unnecessary.”’ 

A touch of reproach there. Renewed silence followed. 
Then he remarked: ‘“‘ The reason lies in you and above you, 
my daughter. It is a very worthy reason.”’ 

He raised two fingers to heaven in an almost stereotyped 
gesture. 

“What? I know nothing about that,” whispered Annun- 
ziata, whose pulse had slowed down alarmingly, so that her 
limbs became colder and colder. 

The priest’s voice took on a more indulgent tone: “I have 
already remarked once that you yourself do not require to have 
any judgment on that point.” 

Annunziata felt it was her duty to explain something that 
was not clear to herself, but which was closely bound up with 
her resolve never to marry. But only a few stammering words 
came: “ The circumstances... . Our family...” 

The priest rose suddenly. His short hair, combed over his 
brow, seemed to bristle electrically. “‘ The circumstances? ”’ 
he said. “The family? No, no. I know what it is. It is 
arrogance.” 
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She did not understand the word, but she understood the 
slender white finger pointed at her breast. 

“ You come of a very good family, don’t you, my daughter? 
You have the best of mothers, the most respected of fathers, 
loving brothers and sisters, have you not? I have just learnt 
these facts (an allusion to her confessions). One must live and 
suffer for the family, make sacrifices for them, that’s it, isn’t 
it? Your arrogance takes the form of family, Signorina—— 
No, please don’t get up. I have not finished.” 

Ildefonso looked upon families as deadly foes. Whenever 
occasion arose, he opened battle against them, for which cause 
he had had to suffer many reproofs from his superiors. But he 
did not abandon his guerilla warfare, and could point to occasional 
successes, when one or other of his penitents left her father’s 
house and took the veil. Annunziata of course was ignorant of 
this peculiarity of the priest’s. Oh, I may be late in getting 
home, she worried. She tried to use the thought of Papa to 
deaden the hammer blows which Ildefonso now began to rain 
at her mind. 

“ Every human being can easily be replaced, replaced 
absurdly easily,” he went on. “Do not imagine that your 
family really needs you. That is foolish arrogance, which you 
must overcome. So far as our families are concerned, we are 
all superfluous. One member dies, and those that remain weep 
and wail, but when a year has gone by, they no longer remember 
his face. I say this to you, my child, because I know exactly 
how it is with you. Listen tome. To Heaven you are not 
superfluous.”’ 

There was no need to speak more plainly. Annunziata | 
understood. She interlocked her fingers, and avoided the 
priest’s gaze. He had seized the power of the keys over her 
soul. The whole face of her life seemed to her at that moment 
for the first time as a hopeless, limitless desert. She saw no 
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possibility of enduring it any longer. She felt crushed and 
impotent. It was almost as if the man yonder had strangled 
her. And she had to acknowledge he was right. 

If Grazia, her sister, was a creature of the sunlight with 
all its uncertain reflections and refractions of colour, Annun- 
ziata must be called a moonlike character, monotonous and 
vestal. Vestals guard the flame and are static. Annunziata 
was extremely slow-moving, and had thus been the first to fall a 
victim to Papa’s domination, which had thrown on the un- 
= resisting and submissive girl the whole burden of the household. 

Of all the brothers and sisters, she was the least capable of 
envisaging a change in their state, an upheaval in their 
lives. Now this harsh priest by his words and even more by 
his suggestions had produced something like a short-circuit 
in Annunziata. She did not know what had happened, 
but instead of the tranquil light, a gray empty darkness filled 
her. 

One might think that Father Ildefonso would now have 
relented and found a few words of consolation for her. But it 
happened otherwise. He stood up and in his usual fashion 
looked shyly and nervously past her. “I believe it was my 
duty,” he said, “ to show you a way which is undoubtedly the 
> right one for you.” 

“ All this is so new,” she murmured vaguely, calling up the 
remains of her powers of resistance against this magnetic being, 
who now opened the door of the sacristy for her, saying: “ My 
daughter, you yourself confessed to me that you did not dream 
of wedlock and motherhood. That is a grave matter for you. 
Do you want to waste your life? Does not a betrothal await 
you by which you gain eternal merit?” 

Annunziata walked home hurriedly and composedly as 
usual. She did not like the populous streets and so turned down 
the Via Scura out of the surging Via Roma. It was strange 
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that, though she was a well-built girl of twenty-seven, no man 
-turned and looked after her. Ifa hidden eye could have watched 
her in the early morning when, in obedience to the paternal 
decree, she gave her naked body a rub down with cold water, 
it would have had to acknowledge that her limbs were delicate, 
her neck and breasts charming, that her face had a character 
ofitsown. Yet all this beauty never produced its effect. Not 
even to the watchful eyes of Iride, her room-mate, was she 
beautiful. It would, however, be a rash venture to meddle 
with the secret of beauty, which hovers mysteriously between 
appearance and charm, body and radiancy, outside and inside, 
giving and receiving. 


If many years after this time anyone, Placido, say, had asked 
Grazia what she felt for Arthur Campbell during these first 
weeks of unhappiness and separation, she would undoubtedly 
have replied: “ Nothing at all, I believe.” ‘The answer would 
have been partly true. The fact must not be concealed, how- _ 
ever, that not only did she always carry the locket with Camp- 
bell’s address in her hand-bag, but that this pledge of security 
also lay by her bed every night. Whenever she looked at it or 
touched it, she trembled at his unreal reality or real unreality, 
This applied to the whole of the ball at the Bertolini. Her 
memory of it belonged to an alien stratum of life, which, was 
real to a certain degree, but about which you were not sure 
whether you had lived it or merely read about it. But out of 
all these hazy impressions, one thing stood out, sharply and 
painfully clear, the Bertolini garden and the tired movement of 
the cypress tops, like the perpetually denying signal of warning 
fingers. And the burning words which properly belonged to no 
language kept forming ever fresh variations in Grazia’s broken 
sleep. But she had or made no time for detailed recollections. 
A restless urge to activity governed her. Something must be done 
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for Placido and the others. But what and how? The first thing 
was to call on her former singing-master, Maestro Capironi. 

It was not without trepidation that she entered the Maestro’s 
flat in the Via Montedoncelli. She was not thereby transgressing 
Papa’s law, which, though modified by the present emergency, 
had in no sense been repealed. The maid showed her into 
Capironi’s study, where last year she had known the joy of 
studying singing before Papa imposed his edict against it. 
Grazia certainly did not cherish a desire for any of the prohibited 
“intrusions”. All the ambition, all the longing for fame that 
she possessed, were concentrated on Placido. From him she 
looked for glory and triumph for the name of Pascarella. 
That was enough for her. Nevertheless her singing lessons 
with Maestro Tullio Capironi had been unforgettably delightful, 
almost intoxicating. He always used to sit there at the piano 
looking attentively at his pupil with his amiably disgusted eyes. 
His left hand would play an arpeggio, while his delicate ear 
would bend to lap up the note which Grazia was holding. 

The joy of song can only be rightly understood by those 
whom nature has endowed with a beautiful vibrant voice. A 
good master knows how to release it at the right moment from 
the contracted narrow passages of the throat, and after a few 


= hours of practice comes the moment when the beginner himself 
- shrinks from the marvel that dwells in him. No longer does he 


produce palatal struggles, compressed breath, but with effortless 
power all the notes of his vocal compass suddenly fill him like 
heavenly beings, like jinns which detach themselves from him 
and float away into the air. It is an amazing, an almost in- 
communicable happiness, a proud excitement. The true 
singer feels like a god sending creative streams into the ether. 


‘Here in this room Don Domenico’s daughter had learned the 


secret of the joy of song. 
Maestro Capironi was not at home. She looked about her, 
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and greeted the many autographed photographs on the wall. ‘The 
whole of Italian music was collected there, not only the great 
singers, but also the great composers, from Verdi, Catalani and 
Ponchielli, down to Cilea and Puccini. A glittering framed 
sheet attracted her attention. She went closer and recognised 
it as a caricature of Caruso by himself, in which the famous 
tenor made fun of his physical amplitude and his face with its 
bristling moustachios. Grazia gazed at the drawing for a long 
time, and tried to compare it with that other Caruso, that 
expressionless thing in the evening suit, which she and Placido 
had encountered on the day before the boys left. But the more 
mockingly the caricature laughed, the less vivid the mummy 
became. 

When Tullio Capironi entered the room, Grazia was still 
absorbed in the drawing. She started and cried: “ Forgive me, 
Maestro. I have come to see you once more.” 

The mask of Charles V with the cynically weary eyes showed 
no trace of surprise. 

“ Aha! So that old fool of yours at home seems to have come 
to his senses again.” 

He put his arm round Grazia’s waist. He had very large 
and very wrinkled hands. She did not repulse the old man’s 
professional caress. 

“ So much has happened to us, Maestro. . . . 

She carefully told him something of the calamity which had 
befallen them, ending with: “ I don’t quite know how you can 
help me, Maestro, but I am here to ask your advice.” 

Capironi, as if he quite understood, without another word 
sat down at the piano and struck the strong chords with which 
he was wont to prelude the vocal efforts of his pupils. 

“ What do you think, ragazza mia, shall we begin? ” 

“ Oh no, please, Maestro. I dare not. Papa has forbidden 
it, you know.” 
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“ Papa, Papa! Have you not broken in the old fool yet? 
Not yet, after all these fine stories. You have talent, my 
child, so far as such things can be predicted. If you are very 
industrious, you could perhaps begin to understudy a big part in 
six months.” 

“ No, please, Maestro. You must understand. Now especi- 
ally it can’t be done. I dare not deceive Papa just now.” 

“ Well, well. I did not know that it was necessary to be 
explicit on the point. I shall teach you for nothing, of course.” 

Grazia smiled constrainedly: ‘“ You are very good to me, 
_ Maestro. But please understand me. I have not come here on 
my own account. I must tell you that my three brothers left 
for Rio de Janeiro many weeks ago. In order to reduce the 
household and earn money for Papa. They are all so terribly 
young. Placido is twenty-one and Ruggiero only just seventeen. 
I am so afraid for them, Maestro. ‘They have no idea of the 
world. Just think of how Papa has brought us up. Perhaps 
the boys are hungry at this very moment while I am speaking to 
you, perhaps they have fallen into the clutches of wicked people. 
We have had no news of them yet. So I thought of you, 
Maestro. You have been all over the world, Maestro. You 
are sure to know trustworthy people in Rio, colleagues to whom 
you could recommend my brothers, Maestro, so that somebody 
may take an interest in them in their terrible loneliness. . . .” 

Capironi shut the piano. ‘“‘ You come much too late, my 
dear,” he said. ‘‘ You seem to be unaware that Tullio Capironi 
is now a cypher, irrevocably a cypher. ‘Twenty years ago, 
indeed, I directed the opera season in the Teatro Colon and 
also in Rio. At that time, too, I had colleagues who hated but 
respected me, Mugnone and Vigna. But to-day, my dear? 
= To-day the young ones are making a great show out there, and 
they are right. If you asked one of these gentlemen, Marinuzzi 
or Serafin, say, about old Capironi, he would have to think for 
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a while before remarking: ‘ Yes, yes, I remember vaguely: he 
is the chap who conducts Traviata in little holes with the 
banda di campagna and throaty old veterans.” A Capironi cannot 
venture to approach such great gentlemen, ragazza mia. I 
cannot give you introductions. My introductions would be no 
use to a dog.” 

Maestro Capironi very seldom let himself go about the grief 
of his life. He felt ashamed of showing such bitterness before 
Grazia. For this reason he resumed in a more violent key: 
“ What do young men need with introductions at all? Without 
them they will get on far better there than here. Rio is a 
magnificent city. Nowhere will you find more beautiful women 
or more friendly men. If I could, I would go there now. 
Santa Madonna, you are all so effeminate now. One would 
think there had never been a war. I tell you the forest and the 
Amazon are delightful spots compared with Karst and Isonzo 
these days. What is it you want? Don’t be afraid.” 

Then, as this key also displeased him, he went on: “ If you 
like I will write to Eccheverria, the Consul-General. But your 
old man, the pazzo assurdo, knows him too.” 

‘That was something at least. Grazia raised her hands: 
“ Please, Maestro, to please me. Write to Signor Eccheverria. 
My mind will be more at ease.” 

He looked at this loving sister with his sceptical eyes, which 
often looked like stork’s eyes gazing fixedly from under wrinkled 
lids. 

“ And you? ” he asked. ‘‘ What is happening to you? You 
are now a most beautiful girl and a very bad match.” 

“ What is happening to me? My God, am I to think of 
myself now? ” she laughed a little hysterically. ‘‘ That would 
be too much. Of course I must start to do something. I want 
to learn languages, English.” 

“ Well, why don’t you learn English? ” 
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“ It is not so simple, Maestro. I can’t ask Papa for money 
now, when he needs every lira.” 

“ English? ” Capironi snapped his fingers. ‘* Then you have 
not come to me in vain. I am very glad. I have an English 
pupil. She lives in a pension in the Parco Margherita. The 
lady speaks no Italian. You would easily exchange information. 
Wait a minute.” 

He took a visiting-card out of his threadbare pocket-book, 
and scribbled a few words on it in a handwriting as ravaged as 
his face. Then he dismissed Grazia: ‘‘ Come again, as often as 


_ you want to and can, my dear. It’s a pity about your voice.” 


Grazia proceeded immediately to call on Capironi’s pupil. 
Her expedition was not to be vain. She found Miss Violet 
Friggs to be a personage of about twenty-eight, whose fiery red 
hair was of striking magnificence. “There was no doubt that 
the English girl took a liking to the Italian one in the very first 
instant. Not only was a lesson arranged for that same afternoon, 
but Violet kissed Grazia warmly at parting. At the appointed 
hour she received her guest in a green afternoon dress, which 
looked quite charming with her hair. 

The lessons developed in a way entirely to the advantage of 
the Italian girl. This was due less to Miss Friggs’ laziness 
than to the unexpected passion which Grazia brought to the 


| - English language. Violet had hoped for cosy hours of gossip 


with the lovely young girl. But Grazia appeared every day in 
more deadly earnest, armed with grammar and exercise books. 
She brought written work which she required to be strictly 
corrected, she put ceaseless questions about pronunciation, the 
use of words and the structure of sentences, and drew the English 
girl into the vortex of her energy beyond hope of rescue. Al- 


|- though she was many years younger and less experienced than 


Violet Friggs, it was Grazia who set the pace, and quite uncon- 
scious of her egoism, forced the other into the rôle of her 
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servant. Her one-sided obsession made Grazia as self-seeking as 
a man in her relations with Violet. The latter, however, was so 
made that nothing could have had a stronger influence on her 
than this combination of wavering girlish charm and single- 
minded energy. The lessons generally took place on Grazia’s 
free afternoons at five o’clock, at the tea-hour, in Miss Friggs’ 
room in the pension. The English girl loaded the table with 
good things to please Grazia. She bought fresh petits-fours 
every time at the pasticceria of Luigi Caflisch in the Via Chiaja 
specially for these meetings. Grazia, however, did not regard 
this as a particular attention to herself, but merely as the usual 
way of living of a bird of paradise. In her eyes Miss Friggs, 
although she lived in a pension and not a palazzo, was immensely 
rich and luxurious. She had not the remotest idea that the many 
delicate dresses, each of a different colour that harmonised with 
Violet’s cloud of red hair, were put on for her benefit, who 
always appeared in the same cheap little frock. One day, when 
they were having tea, Violet came close up to Grazia and seized 
her wrist in her hot fingers. ‘“* Yes, it is true, what I have 
always heard,” she cried. “ You Italian girls are as cold as 
lees 

She met a glance so full of shocked amazement that she 
immediately relapsed into conventional conversation. But 
Grazia, who had suddenly become conscious of her ambition-led 
coldness towards the English girl, felt a peculiar embarrassment 
compounded of guilt and protesting discomfort. She made up 
her mind to show less zeal for knowledge in future and more 
friendliness. Perhaps she could pay Miss Friggs back in her 
own coin, and tell her something interesting about herself and her 
family. But as soon as she began, the narrative got bogged in 
generalizations and half-truths. Now, as always, it proved 
impossible to give any truthful account of the Pascarella charac- 
ter: this balanced life could not be made comprehensible to 
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other people, and the simplest details suddenly came up against 
barriers erected by Papa’s code. 

It is obvious how much mystery had accumulated between 
Don Domenico and his children on the one hand, and between 
the children themselves on the other. He, the master, claimed 
by his titanic struggle to save his honour as a citizen, had dis- 
appeared behind a cloud. The sons had been swallowed up by 
a far country. Since the 30th of March, nearly two months ago, 
nothing had been heard of them. Iride, animated by the 
ambitious resolve to give her big sisters full measure of assistance 
in their work, suffered frequently from attacks of giddiness. She 
said nothing to anyone about them. But if Annunziata and 
Grazia were not at home she would sit rigid at the window for 
hours at a time, not knowing whether she were asleep or had 
fainted. She had fallen down in a swoon about a fortnight 
before at school, and the teacher had remarked: ‘‘ That comes 
of growing too fast.” 

In Annunziata the hypnotic words of Father Ildefonso went 
on smouldering and smoking. She had not been to Santa Maria 
Avvocata since that conversation. On her free mornings she 
wandered aimlessly through the streets, often stopping at a 
church door but never going in. 

Grazia was absorbed in her English studies and the reading 
they demanded. But as often as she could she walked in the 
overgrown garden of the villa at Posilipo, where she had once 
spent so many Friday mornings in Placido’s company. 

It was once again a Friday when something mysterious 
happened to her in this garden on the stone bench from which 
such a fine panorama was to be seen. Although it was an event 
that happened in her mind, and a shadowy one at that, it dis- 
turbed Grazia not a little. She was looking out at the sea, calm 
and blazing to the empty heaven from a hundred mirrored 
centres of light. Her thoughts were with Placido—disconnected 
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thoughts, it must be confessed, which would not concentrate. 
She attempted to call up the image of her brother. To her 
horror, however, she was quite unable for several minutes to 
remember what Placido looked like. As if the main nerve of 
her memory were paralysed, her mind could not build up her 
brother’s image. Another forced his way with irresistible power 
between her and Placido. It was not Arthur Campbell, or at 
least not entirely; it was a third person, a fusion of Placido and 
Campbell. Someone to whom she refused to give any standing, 
whom she impatiently tried to banish from her soul, which had 
created him. Moreover, this composite face took on greater 
and greater actuality, some traits of Lauro now mingling with it. 
Grazia could not free her mind of this tormenting hybrid until 
Posilipo lay far behind her and she was getting on to the tram. 

That same evening she made use for the first time of the 
right of the key which Placido had given her after their farewell 
visit to the Camposanto. When Annunziata and Iride were 
asleep, she slipped into Placido’s deserted room in her nightdress, 
and with a hand trembling with the solemnity of the occasion, 
opened the drawer of the poet’s desk. With the exception of a 
few volumes which were lying in a pile the manuscripts were 
in the utmost disorder. Grazia began by sorting out the unused 
sheets from the loose sheets, notes and scraps of paper which 
bore Placido’s rapid writing. “The unused foolscap paper, 
which made a goodly pile, seemed to her like a symbol of a 
waiting spiritual future. ‘The sister sat down to read. Suddenly 
she hesitated. It seemed like vulgar curiosity, shameless intru- 
sion, to rummage in her brother’s papers without making any 
effort or giving anything in return. Then she drew towards her 
a few blank sheets, laid a heap of scattered notes beside them, 
tenderly took up Placido’s pen and began to make a fair copy, in 
her childish copper-plate hand, of her brother’s lucubrations. 
Her head lay almost on her left arm. Absorbed in her work, she 
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did not notice that a strand of hair fell over her temple, that 
her naked feet were icy-cold on the stone floor, and, towards 
four o’clock, that day was beginning to dawn. Without a break 
she made that night a fair copy of about forty short observations, 
notes and sketches. Some of them related to the characters of 
Don Domenico, and the brothers and sisters; others contained 
the author’s verdict on himself. They must not be omitted 
from this chronicle, although in literary value they were 
certainly inferior to the poems and general observations which 
Grazia found in the drawer. 


EXTRACTS FROM PLacipo’s NOTES 


I 


Papa and us. ‘There are fleeting moments in which every- 
thing that happens between Papa and us acquires a different 
significance. I cannot define it any better than by the expression 
“ different significance ”. If I could, those fleeting moments of 
foreboding would not come upon me, 


2 


Papa and me. ‘There is no one of whom I know less. The 
fact that I know his habits, his voice, his way of eating, makes 
him even more a stranger tome. The first person I meet on the 
street often seems more familiar to me than he. It is true that 
I can calculate beforehand Papa’s moods of satisfaction and 
displeasure. But that is the result of fear, and in this I am like 
a slave or a dog. The master is hidden from the dog, not 
illuminated by the dog’s knowledge of his master. Will the day 
ever come when I shall remain indifferent when Papa comes 
into the room? I am nearest to him at night, when I suddenly 
wake up and know that he is sleeping in the room above me. In 
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spite of my age I still feel the same profound sense of protection 
I felt as a child, and I am filled with gratitude, even tenderness 
towards him. I can truthfully say that at such hours I believe 
I understand his real nature. It is a peculiarity of his real nature 
that he never unveils it. 


3 

Papa and my secret. Jt is quite incomprehensible to me how 
Papa got wind of my attempts at writing. Giuseppe’s prying? 
No, that is impossible. However unmethodical I may be, I 
never leave my desk unlocked. In any case, to Papa this work 
of mine does not merely stand for one of the hated intrusions, 
like singing at the open window; it means something worse— 
rebellion. Because I think, read philosophy, write verses, I have 
attained to a standpoint—alas, only a point, whither he cannot 
follow me. Here I am superior to him, and he suspects that I 
am developing in this direction not for the sake of truth, but for 
the sake of superiority. His opposition to me is thus a sound 
instinct, however much I may suffer under it. The objectiva- 
tion of life clearly cannot be lightly bought. Is it not a hateful 
treachery for me to sit here and place Papa under my arrogant 
microscope as if I were God knows who? 


4 

Home. Papa has given us so much home that in it I have 
often to shudder at my strangeness in it. Everything stands in 
its place in fixed order, the big table, the piano, the cabinets, the 
kitchen stove. “These objects seem not to have been purchased 
in the year 1895, when our parents were married, but to have 
existed from immemorial time. Often when Papa and the 
others are out, I wander through our home as through a land- 
scape, and I am moved by vague sadness. Is home nothing but 
the long drawn-out parting from it, which is repeated every 
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second, just as a line consists of an endless row of points? Do we 
not possess home until we have lost it? Marius wept in the 
ruins of Carthage. I weep amid well-appointed and elegant 
order, which nothing threatens. 


5 


False question. In earlier days I now and then used to ask 
myself: Is Papa unkind? It was the most unworthy question 
in the world, for its source was self-defence of my comfort, 
which is disturbed by our father’s energy. Papa is to us kinder 
than kind and unkinder than unkind. Why? He is indissolubly 
bound up with us children; he stands and falls with us, 


6 


The road. ‘The Hellenes relate how there is a well-levelled 
road which leads from the sea to the mountains, and from there 
thousands of miles on right to the entrance of Hades. One has 
only to proceed along it to the end without a stop, and then one 
will have experienced and will know everything with the living 
body and spirit, even the kingdom of the dead. Of course, foot 
passengers and riders must not come back, and thus no one on 
this road of life is known to have reached the portals of the 
underworld. I fear, however, that the many inns and hostelries 
which adorn the first part of the way are more to blame for the 
lack of resolution to go on than the difficulties that have to be 
overcome. At this one there isa special wine, at that one, most 
excellent lobster. In the larger places of entertainment dancers 
appear, and the smallest ones have at least a gramophone to 
offer. Every day people set out, but in the end each one turns 
in at the hot noontide hour or in the evening, even the penniless, 
And there is another thing. In this enterprise achievement is 
in inverse ratio to fame. The further anyone presses forward 
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` 
on the road, the more surely is he forgotten. ‘Thus there remains 
for our comfort the uncertainty whether this or that vanished 
hero has reached the goal. 


7 

A single deviation may spoil everything. If this maxim does 
not apply to life, it certainly applies to thought and poetry. My 
poems unfortunately are nothing but deviations. On the Greek 
road I usually turn into the first osteria, long before it is hot. 
Papa has no idea what it means to try to be master of language. 
The words are like a flock of sheep which crowd in a dazed 
drove after the bell-wether, the phrase. Words seem to be 
afraid of the poet. “They hop amiably only to those who want 
nothing from them. Shall I ever acquire the great patience to 
ponder over a single line for a year? Oh, impatience, you are 
the deepest sin of the mind. A single deviation may spoil 
everything. Does this maxim really not apply to life? It does, 
it does! 


8 
The Curse of Speech 


All’s one, in words, the suffered and the feigned, 
And come-by-stealth is one with honest-gained. 


9 
Slight comfort. I can perhaps do better than I do, but I 
cannot be better than I am; still I can be truer that I have been. 


I0 
The process of fusion. Poetry means transforming the universe 
of things into the universe of speech. ‘The most important thing 
in it is the process of fusion of the two materials, things and words, 


i ii 
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in the poet himself. If he is to succeed, the maximum heat and 
the maximum pressure are needed, combined with the maximum 
coolheadedness. On account of this almost superhuman 
combination the genuine poet was honoured by the ancients 
as a demi-god. 


II 


My brothers and sisters and I. We area large family. There 
are six of us. I choose this subject not because I regard us as 
especially interesting, but because I have experienced nothing 
else so vividly. And yet, how difficult I find it to write anything 
about my brothers and sisters in these secret notes, although I 
speak only to the empty air. It seems to me disloyal and treacher- 
ous. I approach them stealthily and shrink back sadly before 
their reality, their worth and their innocence. I am most 
nervous when I contemplate Annunziata and Lauro. There is, 
of course, an explanation for this. “The six of us fall into two 
natural groups. Annunziata and Lauro constitute one, because 
they are decidedly the children of Mama. I do not mean that 
they are further removed from Papa than we other four. That 
would be an absurd delusion, considering how confidently 
Papa relies on Annunziata and how full of hate is his relation 
to me. To Lauro, his attitude is almost respectful, perhaps 
because he is always seeing Mama again in him. Nevertheless, 
Annunziata and Lauro are two orphaned children. If one 
happens to come into a room where they are sitting in the 
dark, they break off their conversation in the middle ofa sentence. 
That is how two orphans would behave among strangers. 
A few days ago Grazia showed me one of the fantastic animals 
which Lauro models. (He himself would never let me into his 
secret, which I understand perfectly.) Lauro is much more of 
an artist than I am; I do not say that because I liked the crazy 
little beast, but because I regard him as a freer and bolder spirit 
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than myself. He is free even in relation td Papa, and the way 
he is behaving to Grazia about the ball next Tuesday is truly 
magnificent. I understand how Annunziata places Lauro 
far above her other brothers and sisters. Perhaps the two of 
them will come together and live together when they are old. 
As long as they have each other, nothing can happen to them. 
And now I must write about Grazia. But I find I have over- 
estimated my objectivity. I cannot do it. It is extraordinary 
that Grazia seems to have no idea how close she is to our father’s 
heart. The closest of us all undoubtedly. For his fancy for 
Iride seems to be merely superficial: she is the youngest and most 
delicate. And Iride no longer appreciates properly what Papa is, 
I am afraid that her disposition to vanity and ebullience is not 
sufficiently curbed. It is the very opposite with Ruggiero, 
Papa does not let the smallest thing pass with him, and yet 
in this case scoldings and punishment contain no element of 
tragedy. Ruggiero is Papa’s exact image at a childish stage. I 
am sure that when Papa thinks of a son to carry on the race, he 
has Ruggiero alone in mind. And I? Up ull now I have 
counted myself among Papa’s children. Can I do that? Do I 
not belong to one side as little as to the other? I often come 
among my shining brothers and sisters like a cold dark being 
who is at home nowhere. I sit among them, taking part in all 
they do; but this is mere appearance, for my traitor’s mind lies 
in wait for them from afar off. Oh, my tenderly loved brothers 
and sisters, you do not know that a dark, cold guest lives among 
you. 
12 

Papa’s singing. One day perhaps I shall be old, sixty years 
old, and then I shall love to sit on a bench on the seashore. But 
I shall not see the sea, even if the midday or evening sun is 
overlaying it with the most gorgeous gold. My heart will be 
full of something different from the golden sea. I shall have 
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forgotten everything but this one thing. After half a century, I 
see us children once again in the salotto, listening with drooping 
heads to Papa singing. I hear quite clearly Barnaba’s monologue 
or Renato’s arias. As death draws near, may the star-distant 
breath of this song touch me. Was then Papa’s voice in the far 
past so beautiful? Did he really sing so wonderfully? Alas, I 
cannot tell, but for me his arts of song will certainly have 
surpassed those of professional singers. What then was the 
charm? Papa overcame his deep reserve in order to open the 
innermost places of his heart to us, his children, on these red- 
letter days. And thereby he unlocked our own hearts. That 
was the magic of Papa’s singing. Our Italian language must 
have been thinking of men like him when it gave us the 
two words canto e incanto, song and magic. 


The brothers’ first letter from Rio de Janeiro arrived at 
Whitsuntide. It was on one of the last days in May, and 
oppressively hot. The windows of the sala da pranzo were 
wide open. Giuseppe was creeping about in a stooping posture, 
supervising with a depreciating air the work of Iride, who was 
laying the table for supper. He kept pulling at the cloth and 
moving the knives and forks, in order to call attention to his 
importance as a critic. When the bell rang loudly, he did not 
hear it and waited to see whether Iride would not relieve him 
of the journey to the flat-door. It was not till it sounded again, 
a longer peal, that he hummed to himself aggrievedly and pro- 
ceeded with tragic slowness to open the door. He brought in 
the letter, weighed it carefully and scrutinisingly in his hand 
and then laid it in an impressive manner on Don Domenico’s 
plate, as much as to say: This is the proper place for the letter 
and nowhere else. Iride rushed to the kitchen to summon her 
sisters. “They all three surrounded Papa’s place, and passed the 
letter excitedly from hand to hand. It was addressed to Signor 
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Domenico Pascarella. To open it, therefore, was beyond 
possibility. Oh, if Papa would only come soon. But Papa did 
not elect to come early that day. Two nerve-racking hours 
passed before his key grated in the lock. Iride could no longer 
restrain tears of painful excitement. Forgetting the old sacred 
rite of greeting, she shouted: “ A letter, Papa, from Brazil. Do 
hurry.” 

Don Domenico turned the letter all ways and finally threw 
it back on the plate. He was sweating, his tie was awry, and his 
white hair, which had not been cut for a long time, stood upright 
in bristly wisps. God knows what sort of day he had behind 
him. Some considerable time before this he had dismissed all his 
employees, with the exception of the cashier and one young 
clerk. ‘Thus, in addition to his struggles and journeys, the 
uncongenial work of the office now weighed upon him. What of 
Gnolli? He lounged about in the azienda, and hindered the 
others, but they could not get rid of him. The girls’ eyes, fixed 
upon the plate, saw nothing. They did not even notice that 
to-day Papa had been too tired to wash his hands and don his 
house-coat. A menacing feeling of rage mounted in Grazia. 
If he doesn’t open the letter now! she thought. If he has the 
meal served first! If we have to wait! 

But her father took his knife, thoughtfully slit the envelope 
and handed the sheets to Iride. ‘“* Read it aloud,” he ordered. 

His youngest daughter’s voice squeaked and broke with 
eagerness. Grazia and Annunziata with irritable reproach kept 
asking her to read more clearly or slowly, and regardless of 
Papa, kept crying: “ Read that again. Louder, do you hear? ” 

The letter, although signed by all three brothers, in most of 
its sentences showed unmistakable signs of Placido’s careful 
style. It began by reporting the fortunate conclusion of their 
voyage and the present good health of the writers. They were 
still in the Emigrants’ Home in the Ilha das flores, where they 
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were at liberty to stay until further notice. This hostel had the 
advantage of providing board and lodging free, at the expense of 
the State of Rio de Janeiro, for persons looking for work, 
who could remain until something turned up. For people 
of their sort it was, it must be confessed, not easy to get any- 
where quickly. “The same scene was enacted over and over 
again: “ Show me your hands. Aha, you are fine gentlemen. 
What use are such fine gentlemen to us? Look out for a non- 
manual job in Rio or São Paulo or some other town, ready-made 
tailor’s shop or a warehouse or office would be best.” Trans- 
ports went every day from the emigrant station to all sorts of 
States and colonies, to Santa Catharina, Espirito Santo and 
Parana. But the colonists, who had been presented by the 
State with a plot of land near the jungle, were mostly fair-sized 
families, which required no additions. And the heavy drudgery 
of the coffee-pickers and other harvest-workers they could not 
with a good conscience undertake. Ruggiero had once found 
refuge on the transport ship of a party of coffee-pickers, but 
Lauro and Placido’s earnest requests had succeeded in dissuading 
him from his scheme. ‘They could not force the pace, and the 
only course was to wait patiently till the right thing turned up. 

“ In the meantime,” the letter sent on, “ we are studying 
Portuguese, and we go to town every day by the little steamer 
belonging to the Ilha das flores, to look around for jobs. It is 
a bad time at present, the winter, so everyone sends us away. 
Next month it will be much better, we are assured at the 
employment office attached to the Italian colony. Unfortunately 
Consul-General Eccheverria is away at present, so that we have 
not been able to present the letter of introduction. The other 
gentlemen at the Consulate have not much time to spare for us, 
as there are at least a hundred people in the ante-rooms every 
day waiting for assistance. In spite of these experiences, 
which are not peculiar to us, but are the lot of every foreigner 
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here, we are not discouraged, we are not afraid or in want, and 
just go on hoping from one day to the other. It is indescribably 
beautiful here, and every morning we enjoy the magnificent 
view as if it were the first time. We enclose three picture 
postcards, so that you may have at least a faint idea of what it is 
like. If we only knew that things were as well with you as 
with us, that you are as happy as we are, we should be content. 
But when we think of you, and we are always thinking of you, 
we feel very anxious.” 

The sisters immediately felt that only the concluding sentence 
contained the whole truth, to which the high spirits mentioned 
more than once in the letter stood in hypocritical contrast. Don 
Domenico opened the conversation with the remark that he 
had said again and again that the Argentine was the right thing, | 
not Brazil. But the good gentlemen had tricked him into giving 
his permission at a moment when he was tied hand and foot by 
anxiety and wearing work, and could not enforce his will as 
usual. Everything had turned out as it was bound to turn out 
without his guidance. He was not responsible. It was a proof, 
as clear as noonday, how life went wrong if he took his eye off 
it for as long as a second. ‘There was a grim satisfaction in his 
voice. Nevertheless he devoured his food obviously without 
appetite. 

Later he got up and began to make his creaking circuit of 
the table. The girls whispered together, a lack of respect 
which no one would have dared to show a few months ago. The 
evolution of life crumbled a fresh fragment from the edifice of 
strict orthodoxy every day. ‘The rite of welcome had gone; 
now the silent awe of their father at table also lapsed. Don 
Domenico, tormented by his thoughts, which brought such 
gloomy corroboration of his expectations, seemed not to notice 
the whispering of the sisters. All at once he stopped, and 
planted himself right in front of Grazia, as if he wished to make 
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not the brothers but she—who had fought so desperately against 
the Brazilian journey—responsible. 

“ You all believed it was so simple a matter to make a life 
for yourselves without me. Now you see.” 

Grazia had once again to suppress a quick up-welling of 
anger. But Papa concluded resentfully: “‘ These fine gentle- 
men, my sons, will now appreciate their father’s house.” 

He went off to bed. But the thunder which usually accom- 
panied the closing of the doors in the upper storey, to-night 
sounded faint and irresolute. 

The sisters sat on until one o’clock. Only one idea racked 
their brains, how to find money. ‘To collect a sum and send it 
to Rio, to save their brothers from misery and ruin. But how 
were they to find money? They passed in review all their 
acquaintances, they dreamed of the lottery, they ransacked every 
possibility however remote. But no way opened. They might 
jump out of the window and kill themselves, but to make money 
was impossible in this world. 


CHAPTER X 


` 


THE HOLY NUN 


(LAURO AND ANNUNZIATA) 


ORPUS CHRISTI day passed and Saint Peter and 

Paul’s day came, and still the sisters had not succeeded in 
hitting on any money-making idea. They had, indeed, collected 
all their childish jewellery, the thin silver and gold chains they 
possessed, the corals, little crosses, brooches representing 
madonnas and angels, all Mama’s little presents; but the jeweller 
to whom they took these tokens to be valued informed them 
that the whole lot were not worth three hundred lire. So they 
brought them home again. 

For a moment Grazia thought of asking Miss Violet Friggs 
to help. But when she sat opposite that sumptuous red-haired 
lady, she was unable to say a word, although Violet stroked her 
hand tenderly as usual. No one brought up like Don Domenico’s 
daughter in the tradition of honest pride and reserve about money 
will seriously reproach her for this failure. It would have 
meant an overcoming of reluctance to which perhaps, of all the 
six Pascarellas, only Lauro would have been equal. Strongly as 
love for her brothers glowed in Grazia, at this point her training 
set a limit to her freedom and self-sacrifice. 

Annunziata did not lay down her arms. She took up the 
fight, although not on the earthly field. The secret urge to 
which she had surrendered for many years past, her attempts to 
fall into a state of mystical torpor, this selfish and somewhat 
empty form of ecstasy, no longer sufficed her. Father Ildefonso 
had given it a jolt, and her brothers’ parlous position in Brazil 
deprived it of all virtue. What good now were vain muscular 
aches and desultory dreaming, behind which was concealed only 
exasperated self-seeking? Lauro was hungry, Lauro was in 
danger of perishing. Annunziata’s hitherto aimless and uncon- 
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centrated piety suddenly acquired a firm rallying-point, and 
thereby also a deeper perspective. For the first time in her life 
she tried to crystallise her formless moods into real heaven- 
moving prayer. Her anxiety about Lauro produced this 
development. There is a heavenly mathematics, which in 
Certain respects is not dissimilar to the earthly science. If two 
points in a system of co-ordinates are given, the third can be 
determined from them. If in life one person is in loving and 
anxious relation with another, the third point which is not 
given may be found, and found to be God. 

After Santa Maria la stella and Santa Maria Avvocata, 
Annunziata had recently inspected many of the churches of 
Naples. None of them satisfied her. Everything had now 
become more difficult. Her mind was much more easily dis- 
turbed than it had been. She felt ashamed in the eyes of the old 
people who crouched and shuffled about these consecrated spots. 
The grace of prayer was not dispensed so lavishly as the old 
shadowy merry-go-round of sentimental and disconnected 
pictures. 

On one of her random expeditions—perhaps the hottest day 
of that baking summer—she found herself in a district she did 
not know. She had crossed the Via Foria and the Botanic 


- Gardens, which offered but little shade, and then walked past 
the long stretch of the Albergo dei Poveri into the wretched 
quarter of the city forming the north-east corner of the periphery 


of Naples, Rione Sant Eframo. It was a decayed locality, partly 
in process of being pulled down and partly in course of rebuilding, 


| in which the new regime was accomplishing the great rehabili- 
| tation of Italy. Repulsive narrow lanes. Nevertheless, near by, 
| free, chalk-white adumbrations of streets were already beginning 


to penetrate the stone and lumber mountain of antiquity. An 


indescribable stench of carrion and rotten fish, boiling oil and 
| spewed-up wine, garlic and decaying fermenting fruit smouldered 
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thickly in the air. “The doorless dwellings gaped across the lanes 
with black maws. Goats tethered to bedposts bleated unashamed 
in the background of the rooms. Under the pictures of the 
Madonna big cats purred or devoured their meal of fish. And _ 
all was covered by a flapping, buzzing black muslin curtain of 
flies. The locality was an exact replica of the picture painted 
fifty years before by Renato Fucini in his famous book, Napoli 
a occhio nudo. 

In the midst of this world stood a garish church, the most 
trumpery house of God imaginable, a wretched building 
certainly not ten years old. To make things worse, the walls 
appeared to have been recently plastered, adding to the horrid 
polyphony of stenches the biting ammoniac smell of slaked lime. 
The red curtain at the door, blown out from within, waved into 
the shrill white day, as if bellying in the wind of the extraordinary 
event which was being enacted inside the church. The square 
was filled with a Gowd of about two hundred people, mainly 
women, old women, sick or crippled creatures. A few lads, 
young workmen, stood mockingly aloof, smoking and throwing 
taunting remarks at the clustering women. No one paid any 
attention to them, for a peculiar excitement held the small but 
densely-packed mass in its sway. Wasted arms were flung 
ecstatically aloft, hobbling figures on crutches hopped crazily 
into the circle, and shrill voices were raised in brawl, and then 
died away in long psalmodic trills. 

The door of the church was guarded by two rough scrubby- 
bearded sacristans, who barred the entrance to the crowd, but 
let Annunziata slip past, albeit with suspicious glances. The 
dark space within presented a scene entirely different from 
what Annunziata had witnessed outside. Here, too, at least two 
hundred people were gathered in the narrow nave. But they 
were silent, not with an ordinary silence, but one devout, shaken 
and breathless. Most of the people were kneeling, and some 
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were bowed so low as to touch the flagstones with their foreheads. 
Was it a feast day, a saint’s day or day of atonement with which 
Annunziata was not familiar? She looked towards the altar. 
No, only a few candles were alight and no priest was officiating. 
No celebrant’s voice echoed out of the darkness. Every- 
thing was as usual on an ordinary week-day. But yonder, 
under the steps leading to the communion table, a group 
of white figures appeared to be moving about some incom- 
prehensible business. What could it be? Annunziata scarcely 
dared to put the question shyly to one of the women 
who was not on her knees, and at once drew reproach upon 
herself. 

“ You don’t know, Signorina? ” said the woman. “ La 
santa monaca! Suor Concetta is dying.” 

“The holy nun?” 

“ Suor Concetta! She has come, our sweet, kind Tina, to 
die here in her own church.” 

Startled, Annunziata looked at the woman, who condescended 
to further explanation: “ Yonder. Do you still see nothing, 
Signorina? She has come, she had herself carried here on a bier, 
to die under the altar she loved so well. She built the church, 
and she built two hospitals, and she performed the most menial 
duties till she was an old, old woman. She washed the under- 
clothing of the sick and cleaned the water-closets. No work and 
- no service was too low for her, and she was a rich woman, one 
of the very richest, and a lady of noble birth, and you know 
nothing about it, Signorina——? ” 

“I am a stranger here,” apologised Annunziata, and con- 
tinued to gaze with a timid questioning look at the toothless 
mouth which poured out such a coagulated gabble of 
words. 

“ It was her throat that caught it. And the day before 
yesterday the doctors cut her throat open and stuck in a silver 
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tube. And now she cannot speak and is quite dumb before death. 
And she is dying here, and she was a millionaire and a duchessa, 
and it doesn’t help her any. When I was in hospital she sat 
down at my bedside and stayed for an hour, and talked about 
everything to me. And near by a woman was coughing herself 
to death and she held a glass for her to spit in and was not dis- 
gusted, though she was a duchessa. We are here because we 
have all known her for so long, Suor Concetta, /a nostra dolce 
Tina.” 

In the course of this litany the woman had burst into sobs. 
But now, shaken like an epileptic by the violent emotion which 
held the whole church in thrall, she fell on the ground and 
shrieked: ‘‘ To-day you will be with the Madonna, and I must 
remain here on earth.” 

This noisy outburst spread through the church like a hollow 
moaning glissando. “The crowd, welded together by an unknown 
force, formed a sensitive sounding-board which began to swing 
at the slightest touch. Sighing female voices detached themselves 
from the silence, ready to burst out like Annunziata’s neighbour. 
Many subdued exhortations to silence were required to restore 
the precarious quiet, which was in danger of being shattered 
any moment. 

Annunziata pushed her way forwards along the central aisle. 
In this gathering and this place she felt nothing but embarrass- 
ment and a painful consciousness of being an unbidden withess, 
like the discomfort felt by one who pays a chance call on a 
family in which one of the members has just drawn his last 
breath. Annunziata walked on tiptoe, and, when the people 
made room for her, she hesitated to draw nearer, and remained 
at some distance. She could see everything quite clearly, 
however. First a light white-painted iron bedstead. On it, 
entirely covered up, a white figure, which scarcely seemed to 
breathe. “There was practically no face visible, for the whole 
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head of the figure was hidden in a white bandage. A doctor 
and two sisters of charity, all three in white overalls. Anda little 
white wheeled-table, with bottles and pincers on its glass top, 
strange enough objects in that spot. A little apart from the 
group, but within the circle that had been cleared, stood an old 
priest in a cope, with folded hands, whose features showed em- 
barrassment, even consternation, at these proceedings which had 
never to his knowledge been heard tell of in a church. 

The gaze of the congregation hung motionless on the white 
bed and the white group. Their eyes held a fixed expression 
which might be described as terror-struck wonderment, 
extravagant horror, although in the Middle Ages the death of a 
saint in the presence of a pious crowd seems to have had a blessed 
significance. The dying woman was asleep or had lost con- 
sciousness, so it seemed to Annunziata, who now knelt down 
with the rest and became fused with the other souls. 

No, she had been mistaken. Suor Concetta, /a santa monaca, 
was not asleep or unconscious. The prone figure, which scarcely 
seemed to breathe, made a slight movement and turned her 
bandaged head from right to left. This ghost of a movement 
ran through the congregation like a nervous twitch and started 
a noiseless whispering. 

4 She wants something. . . . Look. ... She wants a 
drink. . . . No, that’s not it. . . . How could she drink. ... 


She is no longer thirsty. . . . There, she has something to say 
and she is unable to speak. . . . Oh, Madonna; oh, ye Saints, 
lighten her burden. . . . Look, the doctor.... He is 
speaking to her. . . . The fool. . . . How can she under- 


”? 
. 


stand him . . . Ah, she does understand him. . . 

The doctor, a youngish man, had bent over the sick woman. 
The crowd could hear his voice, without understanding his 
words which he uttered slowly and staccato, as if he were calling 
up a spectral being. Annunziata thought she heard him say—it 
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may have been pure imagination: “‘ Don’t be afraid. Be patient 
for a few minutes longer. He will be with you immediately.” 

At this point a man rose from a pew and asserted in a hoarse 
voice: “‘ She wants us to pray.” 

But no one gave him any support, except that the priest went 
and knelt before the altar. In the nave, however, an excited 
murmuring and whispering began, as if this tense time must 
have something to fill it. Suor Concetta now made a more 
decided movement. She even raised her right hand, and seemed 
to pass it over invisible water, as if to calm it. It was a tacit 
gesture of discomfort and longing for peace. “The doctor laid 
both hands on his lips, and once more converted the congrega- 
tion to quiet. Meanwhile a half-grown boy, the intermediary 
between the church and the outside world, pushed his way 
through and made an encouraging sign to the doctor, who once 
again bent his mouth to the sick woman’s ear. 

It was stiflingly hot. ‘Through the rose window trickled a 
greasy yellow light, which ran into blotches and puddles. ‘The 
stenches of the Rione Sant Eframo peremptorily forced their 
way in and absorbed the stale smell of incense and the faint 
breath of ether. Would this go on for ever? Had the limit of 
the endurable not already been reached? It seemed to Annun- 
ziata that it was not she who was kneeling, but an alien body, 
which felt like wood to the touch. Even if she had wanted to 
get away now, it was no longer in her power. She, too, had 
been drawn within the circuit of religious excitement which 
held the whole crowd on its knees. ‘Then outside the bells 
began to ring. 

An “ah ” of relief passed through the ranks. Even those 
who had no idea what the tolling meant felt the tension relax. 
It was the sign of release which precedes the rise of the curtain 
at a play, where one world sinks down and another rises up. 
Two church attendants came along the central aisle and pressed 
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the pious worshippers into the pews. They were followed 
hurriedly by several young priests. Then a loud motor-horn 
was heard; a few moments later came a confused babel of voices 
in the porch and the priest stepped slowly up to the altar. It was 
Cardinal Santinelli, the Archbishop of Naples, in person. ‘The 
old gentleman’s features, in spite of the frightful temperature 
and his heavy robes, wore a kindly serious smile. A cleric and 
an attendant in pumps formed his retinue. The Cardinal made 
straight for the sick-bed. After an almost imperceptible genu- 
flexion towards the altar, he knelt down by the side of the holy 
nun’s bed. The young priests had spread a purple cushion in 
readiness. With an inimitably beautiful gesture he took Suor 
Concetta’s limp right hand in both of his, and began to speak to 
the dying woman softly and unemphatically. It was a one- 
sided but charming form of conversation. ‘This ambassador of 
a lofty order seemed to be chatting of death and eternal life with 
an easy gaiety. Yet he had a simple rustic figure, worlds 
removed from aristocratic society. Even the sacred act itself, 
the giving of the viaticum, amid the prayers of the priests and 
the tears of the crowd, was performed with the same inimitable, 
moving and—there is no other word for it—supramundane 
elegance. Everything went so softly and rapidly. How long 
an act of eternity, which is not measured by time, lasts in its 
earthly reflection, is, of course, of no importance. Cardinal 
Santinelli vanished as he had come. He loved and revered Suor 
Concetta, his heart ached over her agonising death, she was a 
radiant model of Christian humility and pity for every believer. 
But this prince of the Church had still to officiate at an ordination 
that blazing morning. 

Part of the congregation poured out after the Cardinal. 
The desire for a spectacle triumphed over more sacred curiosity. 
Annunziata remained among the faithful. But the sick woman 
seemed to have been profoundly stirred by the heavenly 
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consolation. She moved more and more uneasily on her bed. Had 
the spiritual comfort reinforced her physical strength? Had the 
pains come on her with fresh power? Did she want to call back 
the Cardinal? 

Before the doctor and the sisters could intervene, an extra- 
ordinary thing happened. Suor Concetta sat up witha jerk. An 
action of superhuman exertion, which could have no sequel. 
Her head lost its balance. ‘The sisters sprang to her side and keld 
her up. Annunziata’s gaping eyes beheld the white convulsed 
form, which bore no resemblance toa woman. It was a man with 
a big hooked nose protruding from the bandages, a Dante. ‘This 
heartrending figure flung out its arms as if imploring mercy, 
beseeching that her prison should crumble at last. Suor Concetta 
beyond doubt was trying to cry out. To shriek out of herself 
the monstrous agony. But nothing came but little squeaking 
sounds, like the air escaping from an india-rubber bail. 

This was too much for the devout congregation. A concen- 
trated wail replied to the gruesome drama of these dumb cries 
of agony. Even Annunziata bent her head to the stone floor, 
striking her forehead a violent blow. Her senses reeled. Foran 
instant she forgot everything. Deep out of the darkness she 
heard a call “ Zia,” and again “ Zia.” It was Lauro’s voice. 
Not seeking help, not in danger. No, tender, but so soft, so 
far away. All the more real for that. She knew at once that 
news was coming from Lauro, and not bad news. 

When she got to her feet again, the bed of the sick woman 
was being carried out. ‘The holy nun had been denied the 
privilege of dying in the sacred place she had founded. The 
newspapers contained long accounts of the moving scenes in the 
suburban church of Sant Eframo and of the life and work of the 
merciful Suor Concetta, who had given up wealth, splendour 
and dignity to serve the poor and needy. Death released her in 
hospital two days later. 
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Annunziata flew home. But she found nothing. Four full 
days passed before the news arrived which Lauro had announced 
to her in Sant Eframo. It was a fat letter, which felt responsive 
to the touch, like a living creature. Annunziata was standing 
at the kitchen stove when Giuseppe handed it to her with a 
condescending air of surprise, which seemed to say: What a 
remarkable innovation in His Majesty’s postal service to 
deliver letters addressed not to Don Domenico, but to one of the 
children. She at once despatched the old man onan errand. As 
duties that took him out of the house were known to be the only 
form of work that Giuseppe would undertake without argument, 
he agreed to this errand with a gracious nod, making no attempt 
to exploit his deafness. Annunziata forgot to take the bubbling 
pot of pasticcia di maccheroni off the fire. The girls served this 
dish at almost every meal. Like all Italians, Papa was no more 
fond of variety in food than in music. 

She sat down on the kitchen stool, and fingered the sheets 
with greedy hands. Just as an animal first licks its piece of 
meat all over with its tongue, so Annunziata first dipped into 
passages of Lauro’s writing with caressing eyes, before she began 
to read it consecutively. “The letter was dated 30th May and 
bore the São Paulo postmark. Lauro’s method of literary 
expression was fundamentally different from Placido’s, not only 
in being less careful and lacking artistic style. “Che chief differ- 
ence was the absence of speculation and abstract deduction, 
although here and there, almost shamefacedly, ideas did creep in. 
Thus this correspondent was distinguished for lightness of 
touch and an obviously gayer note, which could occasionally rise 
to humour. The brother and sister had never been separated 
until now, and so this was the first time in her life that 
Annunziata had ever had a letter from Lauro. Nevertheless 
she read it properly, that is to say, she did not let herself be 
misled by Lauro’s directness into missing the indirect, 
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concealed information struggling to express itself between 
the lines. 

Further analysis is uncalled for, however, as it will be 
necessary to insert, in the course of events and according to the 
date of receipt, the reports on their life in Brazil sent home by 
all three brothers. 


“ My DEAR ZIA, 

I write to tell you that we are getting on all right and 
that we have so far kept well. Ruggiero has had a great stroke 
of luck, largely due to the fact that the scamp (riccone) made 
himself out four years older than he is, in spite of his passport. I 
hope that impresses you as much as it does me. Commendatore 
Eccheverria, who sends his kindest regards to Papa, was very 
nice to us, that is to say, he invited us to come to see him and 
wrote a letter to the Consul at São Paulo. He said he thought 
prospects there were better at the moment than in Rio. Signor 
Eccheverria also introduced Ruggiero to the fazendeiro, Attilio 
Salvafede, who is an Italian millionaire and owns one of the 
largest coffee plantations in the State of São Paulo. It is 
situated at a considerable distance from the town of São Paulo, 
where I am writing from, further than from Naples to Florence, 
close on the borders of another State, called Parana. You can 
imagine how proud our little Orso was when Signor Salvafede 
took him off with him two days later to his fazenda, not as an 
unpaid learner, but as a manager straight off. ‘There are, it must 
be acknowledged, over thirty managers there, and they have 
other officials above them. But in any case Ruggiero must 
have pleased the great fazendeiro very much, else he would not 
have appointed him to so high a post on mere acquaintance. Our 
youngest brother is, therefore, earning most money, he has 
written to tell me. Isn’t it funny? I am also earning money, 
in the Instituto Butantan, although only thirty milreis a week at 
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present. The Instituto Butantan is world-famous. I expect 
you have heard or read about it. I could also get a post any day 
in the reception bureau of the Hotel Esplanade, where Italian- 
speaking employees are greatly in demand. But for that I 
must have a frock-coat. However friendly the director was to 
me, a frock-coat is an absolute necessity. Placido’s evening coat 
would be no use, for one cannot appear like a waiter in the 
reception-room. Placido is still in Rio. I am expecting to hear 
every day that he has found a possible job. Zia dear, in my 
eagerness not to forget anything, I am telling it all higgeldy- 
piggeldy. Now I will write everything in the proper sequence. 
But please write to me at once, in as full detail as I am doing. 
You, too, must write chronologically, for I want to know every 
trifling thing about you, as you can easily imagine. 

The food in the Emigrants’ Home on the Ilha das flores did 
not agree with us in the long run. ‘Twice a day black beans and 
dried meat, which is beaten till it is tender, like dried fish at 
home. And bread made of mandioca flour, which they call 
‘ farinha ’ here. I suffered from diarrhœa far more severely 
than Placido or Ruggiero. But by the time I arrived here in 
São Paulo some weeks ago, I was all right again and have re- 
mained so ever since. “The Consul here received me at the 
request of the Consul-General, and sent me with his card to 
see one or two firms. The firms, however, turned me and the 
card into the street again, after I had waited for an hour or two 
every time. Manual workers of all nations find work here at 
once, as easily as Brazilians. But anyone who is not a manual 
worker or a Brazilian is left hanging in the air. ‘The business 
began to be a bore, and the Consul at São Paulo offered me 
journey money to the town of Ribeirão Preto, as well as an 
introduction to the consul there, who is not a proper consul but 
only an honorary one. ‘This seems to be a favourite game with 
the consuls. The person recommended to them is pushed from 
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the bigger man to the smaller one. I, however, refused to play 
the game any longer, and stayed in São Paulo. On the Rua 
direita here—which is very like our Via Roma, only narrower— 
there are hundreds of shops. ‘The finest to my mind is Alvarez 
Carvalho e Cia. I used to stand for hours before the windows 
every day. You could never picture to yourself how wonderful 
they are, dearest Zia. All the birds and butterflies in Brazil are 
to be seen there, not alive, but stuffed and transfixed with pins. 
The feathers are made up into hundreds of things, fans, jewellery, 
hat and hair ornaments, too many to enumerate. And colours 
such as you never dreamed of in your life. I once went in and 
asked for a job. The head told me I should go to the factory, 
in one of the suburbs. There the chief warehouseman, also an 
Italian, a Genovese, took me on at once as assistant. “Thousands 
of birds of all kinds were delivered every day ina big room. The 
warehousemen sorted them and divided the goods among the 
various departments, for stuffing, plucking, or further working- 
up. Parrots are called araras or periquitos here. “There are so 
many different kinds that even the old warehousemen don’t 
know them all. ‘Then there are the turcans and the pepper- 
eaters; the caboclinhos, and the bejaflores, or flower-kissers, the 
Portuguese name for humming-birds. I could go on with the 
list of birds till far into the night and still not be at the end of 
it. However, I did not stick it in the Alvarez Carvalho factory 
for more than a week, and that was a good deal. It was the 
smell that was to blame. You have really no conception of 
the penetrating stench of this big two-storey warehouse, in 
which dead birds are heaped up in pyramids. Placido once took 
me to the Anatomical Institute in Naples. That was nothing 
compared to it. The stench emitted by the crops of these birds 
with the charming plumage is fierce. I was mad to think that 
the beauty of the world has such a disgusting reverse side. Some 
days later I transferred from birds to snakes. 
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To put it shortly, that was because Doctor Pereira spoke 
to me of his own accord. Pereira is not the head of the Instituto 
Butantan. The head’s name is Doctor Vidal Brazil, and one 
very seldom sees him. But Doctor Pereira is a man of very 
great reputation here. After the bird business, I was unem- 
ployed again, and, as the police in the Rua direita had begun to 
take notice of me, I had to find another place. You cannot stay 
all day in the Italian Men’s Home, where the Consul had 
settled me. I had always been interested in the famous snake 
farm, so I went out there every day after three o’clock—entrance 
is free—and looked at the animals until the gates were closed. 
It is winter here now, the climate is like our spring, and so an 
afternoon in the open air is fine. On the terrace from which the 
public looks down on the grass where the snakes are, Doctor 
Pereira got into conversation with me, and on the third day asked 
me whether I would like to work in the Instituto and also to be 
his secretary. He is writing a book on snakes in Italian, and 
needs assistance with it. As you may imagine, Zia dear, I at 
first thought of Placido, a more likely candidate for such literary 
work than Iam. But there was no time and I had to decide 
quickly, which I naturally did. I like being here. Dr. Pereira 
is a very nice man, and not at all old. He treats me like a friend. 
But the best thing of all is that I have a room again, a clean bed, 
and, finest of all, a washstand of my own. ‘That is more than a 


- man can desire. 


My work is extremely pleasant. From morning to midday I 
am an official of the Instituto, and in the afternoon Dr. Pereira 
dictates to me. This second half of my day is less interesting. 
The inspection of the snakes, in which I take part, begins at 
nine a.m. It is not at all a dangerous proceeding, and no one 
| has been bitten for many years. And even if anyone were 

bitten! The production of a serum against snake-bite is the 
most important function of the Instituto Butantan. Every day 
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we send many hundreds of packages of serum all over Brazil and 
abroad as well. The animals, who number over two thousand 
at present, live on a very large stretch of grass which is surrounded 
by a trench filled with water. They live in little stone houses 
like cupolas. In the morning they crawl out and lie in the sun, 
either rolled up in coils or stretched out at full length. When the 
venom is extracted, one of the doctors or chemists is always 
present, also a laboratory assistant and two attendants, niggers 
generally. Each of the niggers carries a pole to the end of which 
a leather noose is attached. “These chaps rake about in the grass 
with the pole, and very soon a jararaca, a urutu, a frightful 
rattlesnake or a coral viper is hanging in the noose. Under these 
unfamiliar names you must picture specimens two yards long 
or even longer. Quick as lightning the niggers seize the crea- 
tures by the neck, force their mouths open, and then the doctor 
tickles and presses the glands with a nippers, until the yellow 
venom runs out, which he catches in a little dish. I take part 
in this every day, but I still find it thrilling every time. The 
poison is first taken to the laboratory, where it is prepared a little. 
Then it is injected into the horses, from whose blood the serum 
is prepared. 

Oh, Zia dear, you kn ow how much I love and have always 
loved horses. Do you remember how we once saw the quadrille 
in the big Riding School? I cannot tell how sad the sight of our 
poisoned horses makes me. Sad? A most inadequate word. 
‘The animals are, of course, not expensive riding horses, but poor 
discarded hacks. JI often visit their stables in the afternoon. 
They are all in a high state of fever and shivering with cold 
sweats. When I appear a heart-rending neighing starts. They 
turn round to look after me. You would cry, dearest Zia, to 
see the questioning horror in these poor horses’ eyes. Yesterday 
three of them were driven mad with the poison, broke loose and 
galloped away over the meadows. No one who didn’t see it 


a 
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would believe it, but these three crazy horses suddenly began to 
dance. ‘They reared over and over again and circled round 
each other on their hind legs. They had to be caught later with 
lassoes. If only I had a trifle more talent in sculpting. The 
three dancing horses would have made a marvellous group, to 
be called ‘ Madness,’ or ‘ Poisoning.’ 

My dear sister, you are perhaps getting bored with horses 
and snake-breeding. If I get tired of it, the reception-room 
of the Hotel Esplanade is always waiting for me. I must 
save for a frock-coat. But for the moment I intend to stay with 
the snakes. I have been here long enough, but I can still watch 

_ these motionless beasts for hours at a time. If one gets angry, 
rolls itself into a thick coil and raises itself half a yard in the air, 
I still get the most infernal fright. 

But the main thing is that I have my own little white room. 
I have even a table, at which I am writing you this letter. 
Darling Zia, you are sure to have understood that I did not wish 
to write to you until things were settled. I now leave the 
window open in the evening as long as I can. “The mosquitoes 
are not dangerous yet. Outside my window the niggers have 
been singing since seven o’clock. I could easily do without 
negro singing. So far everything is splendid. To start with one 


|_ cannot ask for more, if one has become fairly well acquainted 
` with the conditions, as I have. I do hope that Placido is also 


- now settled and is earning a decent salary. When we set out, 
our expectations were perhaps pitched a little too high. “That 
does not matter. Placido was quite right with his plans, and I 
have not regretted being here for an instant. Three idle sons in 
a house is an intolerable idea. Ruggiero’s example shows that 
we may all hope to be earning enough soon to send what we don’t 
need home to Papa and you. 

I am quite contented here. If only you were not all so far 
away. So I do not ask: what are you all doing? What is 
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happening in our home? You must tell me everything without 
iny asking. Do not forget the smallest trifle. I still think often 
of Camaldoli. You know what I mean. But that was an 
impossibility, unfortunately. I often follow the advice which 
you gave me, dear, on our last day together, and think of our 
M. ... There are times here when you must have something 
to hang on to. My window, for example, looks out on a land- 
scape stretching to infinity. Anyone who merely hears this 
word does not know what it means. It comes towards me from 
the horizon, in the evenings, when my work with Dr. Pereira 
is over. It is not clouds. ‘The nearest I can get to it is a tran- 
quil, invisible sea, this sadness, this depression. I am telling 
you about it only in order to be methodical, because I do not 
wish to omit even little trifling matters from my letter to you. 
I have exaggerated a lot. “These moments of depression come 
very seldom, and every stranger here is bound to experience them. 
They are connected with the air currents. Dr. Pereira says 
that, in spite of the inhuman heat, summer can be much pleas- 
anter than winter. But I am saying silly unnecessary things 
because I have no more to write about. I would have a thousand 
things still to talk to you about. But that is quite a different 
story.” 

The rest of the letter was full of detailed questions and 
messages to Grazia and Iride. Ina shyly respectful way Lauro 
asked Annunziata to kiss their father’s hand for him. After 
the good-byes, came the following postscript: 

“ Please, Zia dear, do not forget to cover my double-bass in 
the salotto with the big green cloth if it is necessary. I am always 
dreaming at night that I have left it uncovered. If the sun 
shines on the wood in hot weather, it expands, and then cracks 
come when it gets cool again. It would also be a good thing to 
slacken the strings.” 
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CHAPTER XI 


WHITE BLOOD 


(RuGcIERO AND IRIDE) 


T was not until the school holidays started and Iride was 

at home all day that the change in the little girl struck the 
older girls as anything to be anxious about. Iride suffered from 
perpetual headaches, dizziness and languor. But it was not 
only these symptoms that gave rise to alarm: a physical change 
which is not easy to describe exactly seemed much more serious. 
It is true that Iride had grown nearly half an inch in the last 
few months, which explained part of it. The big sisters were 
relieved by the fact that puberty had accompanied this sudden 
growth and that the child was now a young woman. But no 
one could look at Iride’s face, which the strong frame of hair 
reminiscent of statues of the daughters of the Pharaohs made 
unnaturally small, without a sense of shock. It was no ordinary 
paleness, no girlish green-sickness which was visible in her 
yellowish skin and her colourless lips and eyelids; it was a 
progressive fading, the bleached look a material exposed to 
sunlight acquires. 

To these physical symptoms of deterioration was added a 


- growing irritability, queer even in one of Iride’s temperament. 
“Its first outbreak followed the mishap with the glass case. 


From early childhood Iride had cherished a fanatical enthusiasm 
for small objects, tiny reproductions of reality, little animals, 
figures, plates, bowls, doll’s china of all sorts, in short, and 
similar things. Her heart was very easily won by presents of 


| this kind. She kept her collection in a little glass case, and 


each piece was dusted every day, and at least once a week the 


whole was rearranged on a new system. In the course of one of 


| these rearrangements the glass case fell from its pedestal, pushed 
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not by her hand, but by a devil’s hand, soshe swore. Not only 
was the glass broken, but also some of the little bowls, cups and 
plates, and even one or two little figures were smashed to atoms. 
Iride crouched among them with a contorted face, incapable of 
lifting a finger, with a lump in her throat as if she had suffered a 
calamity compared to which the present calamity of the Pascarella 
family was a harmless joke. Grazia, coming home half an 
hour later, found the child in this posture. Annunziata in the 
kitchen had noticed nothing, as Iride, seized with a cramp in 
the throat, could not utter a sound. The attack subsided just 
before lunch, so that there was, thank heaven, no need to tell 
Papa about it. 

But as the little girl’s languor and the insidious malaise got no 
better, Don Domenico was informed of these one evening after 
Iride had gone to bed. Grazia took it upon herself to tell 
him. 

Papa’s attitude to his youngest daughter was in many respects 
different from his attitude to his other sons and daughters. Of 
course no one will imagine that his severe and chaste paternity 
would descend to caresses or loving words. All the same, trial 
scenes and excommunications were of very rare occurrence where 
Iride was concerned. She often got a slight slap which expressed 
at once disapproval, secret encouragement and the shy touch of 
love. Now, however, Don Domenico got up from the table, 
proceeded across to his daughter’s room, and followed by 
Annunziata and Grazia went up to Iride’s bed. Fora second or 
two he looked with bright eyes, which were too fixed ever to 
perceive the truth, at the child’s face, which resembled his own 
in no single feature. Then he laid his left hand on Iride’s brow 
and felt her pulse with his right. The girl stretched herself out 
blissfully and bent gratefully to meet her father’s touch, as if A 
trying to disappear altogether in the hollow of his hand. Don 
Domenico, moved by these childish advances, felt a soft wonder. 
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But just because of this he withdrew his hand from brow and 
wrist, and said in an almost annoyed voice: “ Your forehead is 
quite cool. You have no fever.” 

Iride, who was still quivering with the warmth of her 
father’s hand, agreed enthusiastically. “Me feverish?” 
she cried. < Whatever for? I am not a bit ill. I feel 
splendid.” 

“ I should just hope so,” Don Domenico permitted himself 
to observe austerely, thus stigmatising fevers, illnesses and 
similar intrusions as interferences of nature which he would not 
dream of allowing in his house. In proof of true power of 
resistance he adduced himself. ‘‘ Have you ever seen me ill? 
Well?” 

The usual chorus at once reassured him: “ No, Papa.” 

“ You see. Nor are you ill, Iride. We have no time now 
for such things.” 

All the same, next day he made an appointment for Doctor 
Platania to come to the Via Concordia at midday. This family 
doctor, Signor Gaetano Platania, was also a part of the bourgeois 
inventory, for which Domenico Pascarella had made provision 
in the dim past. If no emergency arose, he appeared once a 
year, generally at the beginning of the school year, and subjected 
the children to an extremely summary medical examination, 
> He was a pale man, as thin as a skeleton, who would have made 

_an excellent model for a picture of the Deposition of Christ. 
He was a convincing advertisement for his own medical skill, 
which had succeeded in bringing his own sickly and emaciated 
body to advanced years. With his deep-set eyes, hollow cheeks 
and dark-gray shaggy beard, he would have found it difficult 
in Naples to escape a reputation for black magic and the evil 
eye if his high, soft voice and his rabbity upper-jaw with its 
. projecting and overlapping teeth had not been a guarantee of a 
kindness that would never be deaf to any appeal. This impression 
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of mildness was enhanced by his habit òf using diminutives 
in speaking to his patients, even when this practice was opposed 
to the genius of the Italian tongue. In such cases he boldly 
invented his own diminutives. 

After he had finished his examination, he said to Iride: 
“ We must eat liverkin, Iridina, a lot of liverkin.” 

Iride, whose passion for all tiny things has already been 
described, was not altogether proof against Doctor Platania’s 
diminutives, and looked excitedly at the queer mouth from 
which the teeth peeped out fan-wise. The doctor turned to 
Don Domenico. 

“ We must leave the city quite soon, and rent a little holiday 
house somewhere in the country, wna casettina feriale. “That 
will be very good for our dear little child here.” 

Papa drew himself up and confessed gloomily but proudly: 
“No, this year our summer holiday must be foregone. We 
absolutely must stay in town.” 

Platania screwed his voice a shade higher. “A pity,” he 
said. “Then we must prescribe a little sea-bath or two. The 
other little young ladies would be the better for it, too, I can 
see. What do you think about it, Signorina Graziella, Signorina 
Zitucina? Pretty bathing-dresses on the shore, what? ” 

In giving this medical advice Gaetano Platania had quite 
forgotten to take account of Don Domenico’s character. Papa 
now assembled his forces and growled: ‘‘ That will do, Doctor. 
My daughters do not belong to those abandoned creatures who 
parade naked before the eyes of the world.” 

‘The doctor drew back in alarm. 

“Then methinks we will order the sea into the house, and 
take little warm dips in sea-water. It is not the same, of 
course, but it is quite good. “The main thing, however, is that 
for the present Iridina must stay in bed.” 

When Doctor Platania had gone, Iride burst into rapturous 
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laughter, and repeated gloatingly over and over: ‘‘ Liverkin.... 
Iridina must eat liverkin. . . . Oh, those teeth! ” 

Annunziata and Grazia joined in her mirth, although their 
sister’s laughter seemed forced and not quite natural. But the 
doctor’s diagnosis was such a relief that they cast off all care. 
Doctor Platania had diagnosed serious anemia and general 
physical weakness, but nothing organically wrong, and had 
prescribed nothing more startling than nourishing food and a 
well-known tonic. 

The two elder sisters came to an understanding in one 
glance. Henceforward, without any increase in expenditure, 
meals must be so arranged that Iride as well as Papa should have 
meat twice a day, and a litre of milk besides. This problem in 
arithmetic could be solved only in one way: Annunziata and 
Grazia must stint themselves of something more. This renuncia- 
tion, however, they did not feel to be particularly hard to bear, 
although they were already half-starving themselves, and their 
clothes were becoming shabbier and shabbier. 

A definite event, and a joyful event, as it happened, was 
required to prove that Iride’s state was not so harmless as had 
appeared to be the case after ‘Dr. Platania’s visit. “This crisis 
was brought about by Ruggiero’s letter, which arrived a few 
days later. 

The brothers and sisters, particularly Annunziata, had often 
had trouble with Iride. Of the whole family, she was the most 
incalculable. Lauro appeared incalculable too, but his surprising 
actions were not so lacking in background as might have been 
assumed: they merely came to light suddenly after a long process 
of evolution in darkness. Iride, however, had inherited her 
father’s quick temper and lack of moderation, qualities which 
were absent in the other brothers and sisters. She suffered from 
attacks of rage and crying fits, which she forgot all about in half 
an hour, and also from outbursts of tenderness and aimless 
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passions. While natures like Annunziatasand to some extent 
Placido, too, devoured everything internally, and, while appear- 
ing tranquil and unmoved, consumed themselves or turned to 
ice inside, Iride was capable of noisy ebullience. She was the 
only one—it happened when she was a tiny child—who had 
shown her claws to the scorpion Giuseppe. More than that— 
she had once literally flown at his face with her claws. And the 
amazing result was that the servant not only concealed this 
misbehaviour from his master, but from that hour treated the 
little savage with a respect and decorum which he denied to the 
grown-up members of the family. 

But no one would ever have credited her with the degree of 
frenzy which she displayed on the arrival of Ruggiero’s letter. 
Annunziata brought it to her in bed. She herself eyed it 
thirstily, even enviously. With a shriék Iride threw back the 
bedclothes and sprang out of bed. She pressed the letter with all 
her strength against her little breasts, which were peeping out 
of her nightdress. “Then she ran about the room, round and 
round like her father. Annunziata had to go away. Iride 
commanded her to go. But after a little she began to storm 
again: “ Zia, Zia.” Her sister had to come and help her to 
open the envelope, as her childish hands were trembling. She 
crept back into bed. But scarcely were the sheets lying open 
on the coverlet than Annunziata, in spite of her annoyed 
protests, was banished again. This letter belonged exclusively 
to her, Iride. It was addressed to her and to no one else, and she 
alone had the disposal of it. Without her consent neither 
Annunziata nor Grazia could read it, not even look on while 
she read it. But she herself, made the sport of some unknown 
demon, could not read it. She spelt out the lines, but they made 
no sense. She began again at the beginning, went straight to the 
end, pressed the last sheet with the signature to her cheek, lay 
for a long time in this position, then seized the envelope and 
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s 
turned it upside down, whereupon two bank-notes dropped out, 
at which she stared helplessly as at a miracle. 

Meanwhile Grazia had come home. She and Annunziata 
stood inquisitively outside Iride’s door, but did not venture to 
go in, fearing the violence of the sick child. At last Iride pulled 
herself together and began with a tense expression, forcing her- 
self to obey, to read Ruggiero’s letter sentence by sentence. 


Fazenda of Senhor Attilio Salvafede, 
Railway station Limeira, County of Limeira 
in the Federal State of São Paulo. 
and June, 1924. 
“ DEAR IRIDE, 

I enclose $200, or, in words, two hundred U.S.A. 
dollars. Please hand them to Papa at once, so that he can use 
them for his business. For the sake of convenience I am sending 
dollars instead of Brazilian money. I got them yesterday as a 
bonus from Signor Salvafede. It was for the first roça which I 
carried out alone with my squad of niggers. Roça is the name 
used here for clearing the jungle, and there was only one older 
man present, whom the fazendeiro had sent to supervise, and 
he was quite satisfied with our work. Next time I write I 
shall send more money, as I get an Ax salary and I don’t need 
to spend anything. Placido and Lauro have probably written 
already to tell you of my getting this job with Signor Salvafede. 
I live with him. In the big villa. No other manager has ever 
lived in the big villa. Not even the oldest of the bachelors. But 
the fazendeiro particularly wished it. He wants to train me 
himself, and in the evening he plays halma or dominoes with me. 
Unfortunately the photograph which the engineer Machado 
took of me yesterday is not ready, so I cannot send it till next 
time. I am wearing a broad-brimmed leather hat in it, like a 
gaucho, leather jerkin, poncho and proper riding moccasins with 
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big spurs. That is not a fancy-dress as»you might perhaps 
think. I actually wear it on our longer rides. You will be 
amazed to see that I don’t look too young for my twenty years.” 

Iride turned her gaze to a corner of the room, seeing Ruggiero 
there as an immaculate forest-ranger. Envy and longing for her 
brother were at war in her. She became lost in a dream and 
was some minutes before she found her way back to the letter- 

“ A roça is frightfully interesting. ‘The first time I was only 
allowed to look on, but the second time I was in charge. Every- 
thing one learns at school is nonsense, and the jungle is not a 
forest at all, When you face it, it isa high, green, crazy scaffold- 
ing, stretching on, all sides farther than the eye can reach. The 
roots and creeping plants hang down from above like ships’ 
yards. ‘The little negro children climb up them as if they were 
the rope-ladders on the training-ship in the dock. You often 
feel frightened, so enormous are the orchids hanging from this 
network. You would pay at least thirty lire for one such orchid 
at Savini’s in the Via Chiaja. Here they are thrown away like 
potato-peelings. The most important thing in my work is 
managing the negroes. “They are very decent fellows, but 
lazy. Whenever they get a chance to sneak off, they take it 
and slouch around, I am very strict with them, as anyone will 
tell you. In four days we burnt out more than four kilometres 
of jungle. It takes a long time for a patch of jungle to catch 
fire, although it has never been so dry at this season as it is this 
year. But when it begins to burn, the noise is more terrible 
than drum fire, it crackles and crashes like anything. In the 
evening we watched the fire for hours, drinking yerba maté. 
Unfortunately `I still dislike this beverage, but every true 
Brazilian loves it, and I hope I will soon get to like it. I was 
the last to go to bed in the palmito hut, and I thought of you 
and the rest of the dear family. I like it here very much. Signor 
Salvafede has promised to go on helping me. Perhaps I shall be 
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a fazendeiro myself one day. Then you must live with me, 
Iride dear. I feel as if it were years since we saw each other. 
Please, dear Iride, get your photograph taken—I will pay, of 
course—and send it to me by return of post. I would also love 
to have one of dear Annunziata and Grazia. Do you think 
Papa would be very angry if I asked him for a photograph too? 
The photographer might perhaps come to the house. Every- 
body here has photographs of their people, except me.” 

Iride stopped reading and considered this hesitant request. 
Strangely enough—it constituted almost a lapse from middle- 
class tradition—there was only one portrait in the whole house, 
the enlarged coloured photograph of Mama that hung in the 
stanza della Mammina. Neither Don Domenico nor, conse- 
quently, any of the brothers and sisters had ever been perpetuated 
by the camera. Without doubt this was not due to chance or 
oversight, but to the crabbed character of Don Domenico. 
Probably his old Roman self-sufficiency bade him despise the vain 
impulse which drives other people to have their features fixed 
on paper several times a year for the benefit of future generations. 
Be that as it may, the fact remains that neither on the walls of 
the salotto nor put away in any strong-box were there any 
family photographs to be found for Iride to send to her brother. 
Always when reality came into conflict with Don Domenico’s 
inexhaustible code, the Pascarella child concerned racked his or 
her brains to find a compromise. During this process Iride’s 
eyes lighted on the two hundred-dollar notes, and an almost 
rebellious triumph constricted her heart. Young Ruggiero had 
sent Papa money to help him. And she, young Iride, would 
deliver this money to Papa with her own hand. Once more the 
devil entered into her, and she was within an ace of jumping 
out of bed and shrieking madly. But she controlled herself. 
Her sisters must not come in yet; they must go on waiting. The 
letter and the money were still her exclusive possession. And 
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while her thoughts kept churning away in her mind, she began 
to read again spasmodically with furrowed brow. 

“ We have nine-hundred-thousand coffee trees. It takes 
several days to ride round the fazenda. ‘To-morrow Signor 
Salvafede is to ride with me, in order to explain everything to 
me himself; the general manager is to accompany us. We are 
to inspect the ¢erreiros where the coffee beans are dried, and 
afterwards the machinery, the despolpadores and the separadores. 
In my next letter I will give you a full description of it all, so that 
you may be well up in everything when you come, dearest 
Iride. Itis a very great honour that Signor Salvafede is training 
me himself. Such a thing has never happened before. I don’t 
care if lots of the other employees hate me for it. We have the 
biggest fazenda in the State of São Paulo, and that is saying some- 
thing, as there are fifteen thousand plantations. I am very 
proud of it. For this reason I have taken on something for 
which Papa really cannot be angry with me. In spite of his 
age the fazendeiro is a very great lover of sport. He himself 
personally asked me to do it. The other fazendas have long had 
their own football teams. We, the biggest of all, must not lag 
behind. So I have got together a team of our best men. At the 
desire and with the permission of Signor Salvafede, Papa must 
understand. Eleven men. Four are young negroes, two 
mestizos, two Brazilians from the north, one Italian from Pisa 
and myself as captain and left winger. The Pisan is an old 
player, marvellous he is; he was member of a real club at home, 
the Liguria, and is much better than me. But as he is only a 
colonist, while I am a manager, I have to be captain. We have 
a fine ground and practise every evening. Signor Salvafede is to 
arrange matches with the neighbouring teams in spring. If 
Papa knew how different everything is from Europe, he would 
assuredly not be angry.” 


Iride laughed softly to herself. So he had to go all the way 
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to Brazil in order to be able to indulge his passion for football. 
And Giuseppe cannot catch him. But Orso has sent Papa 
two hundred dollars. How much is that really? It must be a 
large sum. A pleasant rosy cloud of pride enveloped her. She 
took up the letter again. The lines ran oddly, more and more 
crookedly. 

“ You are sure to have heard sooner and oftener from 
Placido and Lauro than from me, as I practically never have 
an hour free. Lauro has quite a nice post in the Instituto 
Butantan in São Paulo City. The pay is small, of course, even 
if I don’t compare it directly with what I earn. And then, I 
would not like to have to deal with snakes all day and every 
day. They lie about all the roads here. You strike them on 
the head with a strong switch and that kills them. You have 
to learn the knack from the negroes. Placido has at last found 
a job in an office in Rio. I was very worried about him and 
thought of speaking to Signor Salvafede. But I realised that 
work on a farm is not the right thing for Placido. In my 
opinion our dear brother makes life even harder than it is. 
But we shall see. At the end of this month I am going to 
Santos on fazenda business. I will stop in São Paulo, to see 
whether I cannot do something for Lauro. And at the first 
opportunity I will ask for a short feriado to Rio, to see how 
things are with Placido!” 

The little brother taking care of the big brothers. The 
seventeen-year-old, who played the smallest part at home, is 
taming fortune out there, and has risen magnificently to life. 
What a triumph for the two youngest, the Ruggiero-Iride 
partnership! ‘There was a knock at the door and the voices 
of Grazia and Annunziata sounded admonishingly: ‘* Aren’t 
you finished yet, Iride? May we come in?” Iride made no 
reply. Let them wait! How surprised they would be! She 
stroked the bank-notes. What was that? Another sheet—in 
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the stiff handwriting of the great fazendeiro, Signor Attilio 
Salvafede in all his majesty. It was addressed to Signorina Iride 
Pascarella. ‘Through the unexpected accession of rank con- 
ferred by the direct address of this great man, she became wonder- 
ful in her own eyes. Everything about her became wonderful, 
even her hands which were fumbling with the icy-cold paper 
of the letter on the coverlet at an indescribably remote distance 
from her eyes. It took several days to ride round the fazenda. 
She found some difficulty in bringing Signor Salvafede’s note 
within eye-range. When she succeeded, she read rapidly, at 
the gallop, as it were, gloating over every word, devouring them 
without understanding them, for it seemed to be already late; 
night seemed to have fallen. 


“ My Dear Lirrre Miss Iris, 

I take the liberty of enclosing a friendly greeting in 
your brother’s letter. It is a pleasure to me to see how closely 
Ruggiero Pascarella is bound up with his excellent family at 
home. He tells me about them in the evenings, especially about 
you. Ruggiero isa dear boy. I am very pleased with him, and 
if he goes on as he is doing, he will probably make his fortune 
here in Brazil. He dreams about a visit from you. I would 
like to associate myself with this wish of his. September and 
October are the nicest months here. Perhaps your father, 
the esteemed Domenico Pascarella, to whom I send my respect- 
ful regards, will allow you to come. I am an old and childless 
man, and like nothing better than to have bright young people 


” 


in my house 


When Annunziata and Grazia, alarmed at the silence, 
came into the room, they found Iride quite unconscious. Her 
eyes were open and rolling as in an epileptic seizure. But her 
hands, though not clenched, kept a convulsive grip on the 
bank-notes and the pages of the letter. ‘Terrified to death, 
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the sisters applied all the remedies they had ever heard of, cold 
water, vinegar, spirits; but they were slow in taking effect. 
Iride did recover consciousness, but her head wobbled from 
side to side in a heavy stupor. For a long time she was unable 
to speak or even to mumble. But she displayed a jealous 
strength in refusing to surrender the letter and the money. 
At last, about twenty minutes after the attack, she appeared to 
fall quietly asleep. 

“ We must send Giuseppe for Doctor Platania at once,” 
whispered Grazia. But Annunziata, knowing the old serving- 
man’s ways, said: “ No, I prefer to go myself. It is surer.” 

“Take the tram, Zia. No, take a taxi. What does it 
matter? But do be quick.” 

Annunziata was successful in getting the family doctor to 
the house in less than half an hour. He examined the child 
more thoroughly than on the previous occasion, but once again 
gave the sisters a reassuring report. 

“I can find nothing,” he said. ‘‘ It was a quite ordinary 
faint, anemia of the brain, such as happens to hundreds at this 
age.” 

“ What is ‘anemia of the brain’?” inquired Iride, self- 
importantly. She had recovered her old disposition, except that 
blueish shadows under her eyes made her look a little more ill. 
Doctor Platania brought his sepulchral countenance nearer, 
_and said jokingly: “ A lack of blood in the noddle, Iridina. 
Nothing to make anybody interesting.” 

“ Oh, blood,” said Iride dreamily. 

“ She must stay in bed,” was Platania’s final instruction. 
“ Rest is the great thing.” 

He repeated this prescription at the street door, to which 
the two elder sisters had accompanied him. When he had 
gone, Annunziata put the momentous question to Grazia: 
“ Are we to tell Papa about Iride’s faint? ” 


a 
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“ Of course we must, Zia.” ‘ 
“ You are sure?” The eldest sister looked at the floor 
like one weighed down by care. “ Papa will not get home until 


nine o’clock,” she said. ‘‘ He has been travelling all day in this 
heat. Why should we make him even more upset than he is 
already? He needs to be spared.” 

Grazia’s voice rang hard and angular as she said: ‘* You 
think so? I don’t know whether sparing is the right thing. 
But as you please. In any case we can’t let things go on like 
this much longer. Signor Platania is a great optimist. “This 
affair does not seem to me much of a joke.” 

A sharp cry from the child broke off this conversation. 
Iride wanted to get up and put on her best dress, in order to 
present Ruggiero’s dollars to Papa in festal array. Grazia was 
implacable. It was quite impossible, she said. Papa would 
not be home till the middle of the night. Next morning would 
be a much more favourable and dignified time for the ceremony. 
Now she must go to sleep, and at once. There was no reprieve. 
After a lengthy dispute Grazia’s energy succeeded in breaking 
the opposition of the distraught child. She resentfully hid the 
bank-notes under her pillow. ‘‘ But promise me,” she de- 
manded, “ that you won’t say a word to Papa about Ruggiero’s 
letter and the money, Graja and Zia.” 

The sisters reiterated their oath of silence. Grazia closed 
the shutters. Iride began to howl again: “* Am I to be here all 
alone? Alone in the darkness? While yow sit talking.” 

“ PI stay till you fall asleep, Iride.” And Grazia drew a 
chair up to the bed. 

“ Only till I fall asleep. Then TIl never be able to sleep at 
all, if I know that you will go away as soon as I am asleep. 
You must stay all night, Graja.” 

“ Very well, we'll take turns in sitting up with you all 
night, Iride,” Annunziata said soothingly, and went off to the 
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kitchen to make preparations for Papa’s late home-coming. 
In the artificial dusk Grazia gazed at the bright patch on the 
coverlet which was Ruggiero’s letter. She had merely skimmed 
through it once, and longed to read the bits about Placido 
again more carefully. But Iride, who was guarding the letter 
with her hand, had no intention of lending it to her sister again. 
She had quite other views. “ Let us prattle a little now, 
chiacchierare, won’t you Graja? You begin.” 

Iride, who practically never behaved childishly now and 
generally took a strict stand on the dignity of her thirteen 
years, always chose times for expressing the childish wish for 
this stale old game in which Grazia’s heart was bitterly heavy. 
When her sister did not immediately embark on her chiacchierare, 
the child became extremely cross, so that there was nothing for 
Grazia to do but resign herself. How the older girl shuddered 
at the false and forced prattle of her own words as she began: 
“I will buy you a little garden, un giardino piccino, piccino. 
In this garden are hundreds of little trees. “The trees are all 
made of chocolate and the leaves of pistachios.” 

“ Coffee trees,” Iride corrected her sternly. 

Grazia flared up: “‘ Why coffee trees? Chocolate trees or 
nothing.” 

She stuck obstinately to her version. But Iride turned 


- away venomously: “ Why chocolate trees? ” she cried. ‘‘ Ah! 


_always something to eat. Next time perhaps you will offer me 


sausage trees.” 

“I can stop if you don’t like it,” retorted Grazia, deeply 
mortified. The little toad there has a letter of her own and 
money besides, she thought, while Placido has not written to 
me at all. What had happened to him? What terrible suffer- 
ings had he had to endure, with her knowing nothing about 


them? And she could not move a finger to help him. Moun- 
tains of misery lay heavy on Grazia. Part of her misery was 
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due to jealousy, although she had no suspicion of this. The 
offended silence lasted a long time. Grazia thought Iride had 
fallen asleep, when she suddenly noticed how the child’s eyes 
were staring maliciously at her out of the darkness. 

“ Listen, Graja,” she said. ‘*‘ Do you think I’ve got white 
blood? ” 

“ What nonsense is this? ”’ 

Iride sat up scornfully. 

“ Do you know what white blood is? At our school Dina 
Tadolini died of white blood. She was away three months. 
In March it was. We all had to go to the funeral, the whole 
class.” 

The little girl’s forehead was suddenly wet with sweat. Grazia 
dried it with her handerchief. 

“ Can’t you think of more sensible things? ” 

“ Sensible things?” grumbled Iride. ‘One can’t talk 
seriously with you to-day.” 

“Think of your letter instead.” 

Grazia was trying to show the overwrought spirit a better 
way. She succeeded. [Iride raised her head and strained her 
ears into the dark. “The fazendeiro has written himself to 
ask me. . . Oh, Graja, Papa will never allow it... .” 


Ss, 


CHAPTER XII 
THE BOTTLE-POST IN THE OCEAN 


(PLacipo AND Grazia) 


HE weeks that followed, until far into the autumn, were 

for Annunziata and Grazia the most difficult of their 
lives. Although Iride’s health did not become appreciably 
worse and did not yet, in Doctor Platania’s opinion, give cause 
for serious anxiety, and although, indeed, the child often spent 
whole days out of bed, still the older sisters, in addition to their 
household duties, had to share the task of nursing an invalid, 
a task which Iride’s intractable nature made increasingly 
fatiguing. It was not until November that the family doctor, in 
justifiable doubt about his treatment, proposed that the child 
should be sent to hospital. “These events are anticipated here, 
merely because reference to them prepares the way for certain 
hours of utter desolation in Grazia’s life. Fate, indeed, was 
making ready to strike yet another blow, to crush the Pascarella 
family from a different direction. 

The consequences of insufficient food and sleep in Grazia’s 
case were twofold. Firstly, her anxiety about Placido developed 
into morbid imaginings; secondly, she began to suffer from 
_dreams of veritably tropical exuberance. Almost as soon as 
-she was in bed, the thick-entangled growth of dreams luxuriated 
about her, an entanglement which made mock of all law and 
order. And, even in her waking moments, when she was 
overtired, she could not subdue these loathsome, rank dreams, 
whether she was in the kitchen, in the street, conversing with 
Miss Friggs or even at table with Papa. ‘The most harassing 
| part of it was that these gross and distorted abortions refused 
to vanish away, that the terrifying images remained sharply 
fixed in her memory, and repeated themselves regularly night 
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after night. One oppressive dream tormented her especially, 
and even many years later when, after a time of severe trial, 
God had turned everything more or less to good, this dream did 
not entirely fade away, but often stole back to her at night. 
The scene was the overgrown garden at Posilipo. Grazia 
was sitting on the stone bench with someone. ‘This someone, 
however, was not Placido, but Mr. Arthur Campbell, who 
had at last come back to her from Africa. The youthfully slim 
figure of the Englishman was attired in incredibly clegant and 
incredibly easy hunting-kit. Of course, he has been hunting 
lions and leopards, she thought, and she felt the peculiarly 
delightful physical sensation which she had previously felt 
only in his presence. Time had destroyed nothing of this 
delicious sensation, this blissful feeling of stretching and 
expanding inside the conscious sheath of her body. At the 
same time, she looked admiringly at the Englishman’s head. 
The African sun had burned it brown, no, copper-red. This 
made his teeth stand out the more dazzlingly, and his parted 
hair look like pale light. Campbell had thrown his left arm 
round Grazia’s shoulders. His large, bony brown hand hung 
carelessly down and touched her breast. With his right hand 
Campbell pointed out to sea, no doubt in the direction of Africa, 
about which he was speaking. She interrupted him to ask a 
question. And both the narration and the question, his words 
and hers, were uttered in a language which existed for them 
alone, in a harmony which they alone understood, recorded not 
on earth but in the books of God. While she listened to the 
blessed syllables of this language, Grazia was astounded to see 
that the old, dilapidated villa with the big notice board “ Affitasi 
o Vendesi °’ was completely changed. It was no longer built of 
stone but of crystal, which shimmered marvellously with all the 
colours of the rainbow. On all sides glass doors stood open 
on the softly blowing garden. Up to this point the dream was 
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magically beautiful, which made the downfall all the more 
dreadful. It started with a sudden pelt of rain. The garden 
began to sway about in the gale, the glass doors were shattered, 
and below the sea roared against the cliffs of Posilipo. Campbell 
held Grazia fast. He was laughing and unafraid. But then, 
he did not know what was threatening him, the serene and 
innocent darling. It was creeping and stealing up from behind. 
For was not the other in the right? Was not this bench 
Placido’s bench? Grazia’s mind gasped: how can I save my 
lover? Placido will bite him in the leg. And his poisonous 
bite is absolutely fatal. At the same time her heart was breaking 
_ because Placido was no longer what he had once been, the 
splendid brother, the splendid spirit, but something different, 
something quite unuttcrable. But what was Placido? Grazia 
felt the word “ mostro ” in every nerve. What monster have 
you become, Placido, who used to sit on this bench and recite 
poetry in your beautiful, precise voice? Grazia cannot grasp or 
describe you. She feels your bestial, demoniac transformation 
with all her senses, except that she cannot see or describe. If, 
by day, she shudderingly remembers her dream anguish she 
thinks of you as some sort of creature compounded of dog and 
snake, such as Lauro’s imaginative hand might have modelled 
in clay. That is absolutely false. But why, Placido, most 
dearly loved of brothers, have you gathered together all your 
_ mysterious strength and become the arch-fiend? What has 
Grazia done to you? You do not even know Arthur Campbell, 
whom you are trying to bite in the leg. The Englishman goes 
on laughing in his tall, sun-burned innocence. “Then Grazia 
snatches him up and drags him, breathless, into the crystal house. 
The “ mostro ” is close behind them. But they have reached 
safety, they have gained the entrance hall. Grazia presses her 
trembling body against the glass door. The storm outside, 
in league with the power of evil, flings itself upon the door, 
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trying to burst it open or to shatter it. During this terrible, 
hopeless struggle, Grazia’s riven heart is overflowing with 
misery: Placido, what have you become? What has come over 
you? Don’t you recognise me? At the point where it seemed 
that this misery must kill her, the dream ended. 

This was only one dream of many, and one of the plainest 
and simplest, moreover. It is all the clearer proof of the 
soundness of her constitution that in this time of inward con- 
fusion she applied the whole of her passionate energy, without 
the slightest faltering, to the study of English. Every evening, 
and all her free hours, she spent at Placido’s desk, translating 
long newspaper articles from the Corriere della Sera, or what- 
ever else came to hand, into Mr. Arthur Campbell’s tongue. 
So, with the aid of a dictionary and a grammar, she continually 
added to her vocabulary and her knowledge of syntax. Miss 
Violet Friggs was dumbfounded at her growing attainments. 
The Italian which she was to learn in exchange was still in its 
infancy, which is not to be wondered at, as Grazia most unfairly 
and selfishly insisted always on English conversation. 

During one of these egotistical talks, which were carried 
on at Violet’s tea-table, the following conversation took place. 
The red-haired girl, who to-day appeared swathed in an airy, 
gossamer foam of grayish violet, inspected the fair one, who, as 
if in protest, always came wearing the same street dress, which 
was modest enough for a little dressmaker. “This very sim- 
plicity, coupled with her resolute purposefulness, fascinated the 
budding singer. Had Grazia been possessed of extraordinary 
subtlety, she could have found no more artful way of arousing 
and holding Violet’s interest. The English girl received her 
with irritable derision. 

“ Your industry is quite beginning to frighten me, my dear 
Grazia. You prepare reams of homework every day, and 


already you talk like an Oxford don. And I still don’t know 
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your wretched ‘sarebbes, dovrebbes, vorrebbes.’ It’s my 
opinion that a woman can only show such industry when she 
is in love.” 

“Well, perhaps . . .”? Grazia smiled in the constrained 
manner of a very serious person who, for the sake of conversa- 
tion, makes a risqué remark, with no intention behind it. But 
Miss Violet Friggs clasped her hands: “ For heaven’s sake, 
don’t fall in love with an Englishman, Grazia!” she 
cried. 

“Why not with an Englishman? ”’ 

“ Because they are not men, they are stop-watches or some 
other kind of instrument of precision.” 

Grazia flashed angrily at Violet: “I like Englishmen a 
hundred times better than, say, Italians.” 

The other girl took up the gauntlet, and thrusting out her 
beautiful, but slightly freckled arms, said: “ And I tell you, if 
one must have a husband, let him be an Italian, a Spaniard, 
or at all events a southerner.”’ 

Grazia was silent, for this conversation had made her heart 
beat so violently that her voice would have shaken if she had 
spoken. After a while, however, Miss Friggs, casting up her 
eyes in self-mockery, risked the delicate question: “Can you 
imagine anyone falling in love with an old man like Maestro 
Capironi? ”’ 

Something in Grazia impelled her, at all costs, to side with 
age. 
“ Why not? ” she asked. “I can quite well imagine it.” 

“ Certainly,” assented Miss Violet, mollified by Grazia’s 
acknowledgment, “he has a most distinguished face, so 
deliciously morbid. And prodigiously cynical hands. When he 
is at the piano, those same hands are terribly in earnest. They 
. are marvellous artist’s hands.”’ 

Grazia was no longer listening to this confession. She was 
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internally convulsed with the effort of putting a question which 
needed all her strength. 

“Violet,” she said, “I wonder if you know a family of 
the name of Campbellin London? ”’ 

She said “ family ” because she hoped thereby to blur the 
significance of her question. But at the same time she felt 
herself becoming red and hot down to the soies of her feet. 
Violet Friggs, who at the beginning had been so near guessing 
the riddle, noticed nothing. 

“ Campbell? What Campbells? My dear, that name is as 
common as the sands of the sea. The Campbells mostly have 
additional names. Campbell-Griffith, Campbell-Bannerman, 
that is a politician, I think...” 

No, she meant Campbell without any additional name. 
With a tightening of the throat, Grazia revealed Arthur’s 
address, as it was written on the visiting card in the locket 
which she carried with her. But the address did not seem to 
impress the Englishwoman, or rouse her suspicions. 

“There must be at least a hundred Campbells living there,” 
she said, and turned to her favourite theme, a mixture of 
emancipation and dissipation. In her opinion, there was no 
sense whatever in letting one’s life depend on men. Love was 
a pleasure, but a dangerous pleasure. Personally, she set far 
greater store on friendship with a congenial fellow-being. 
Moreover she thought every woman ought to have a profession. 
It was solely because of this that she was living in Italy and 
studying with Maestro Capironi, although he told her every 
day that her voice was by no means first-class. 

During these confessions, which she had already had to listen 
to many times, Grazia sat uninterested and abstracted. But 
when she was leaving, she forced herself to make the following 
definite statement, as if it were her absolute duty to defend the 
honour of the absent: “I do not think, dear Miss Friggs, that 
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the Campbell family I was asking you about just now is quite 
such an ordinary family.” 

When Grazia reached home, still in a state of violent excite- 
ment over her lesson with Miss Violet Friggs, she found 
Placido’s letter awaiting her. Something odd had happened to 
this letter. It was posted at about the same time as the letters 
of the two other brothers. It did not, however, arrive until 
two and a half months later, when September was already 
drawing to a close. This delay remained a mystery. It was a 
piece of bad luck for Grazia and Placido, and caused them 
a great deal of unhappiness. One has only to remember that 
Annunziata and Iride had both already received two or three 
letters from their brothers, and Grazia none. ‘This perpetual 
state of anxiety and suspense was one of the main causes for the 
distraction which overwhelmed Grazia. The whole cause of 
the trouble was most probably a mail-bag which had been 
overlooked by chance, carelessness, or some other cause. 

Whereas Lauro and Ruggicro’s letters reflected external life 
in Brazil, so far as a hasty, personal account could do so, 
Placido’s letter revealed far less of the many-coloured foreign 
world in which the writer was now living. Would not anyone 
have expected that the poet, in addition to a description of his 
own life, would sketch a colourful picture of Brazil and Rio 
de Janciro, for the delight of his favourite sister? Was there 
not material enough? The divine bay with the Sugar Loaf, 
the curious Gavea Rock which can easily be reached along the 
Avenida Niemeyer, the Serra dos Orgãos in the distance, the 
royal palms in the Botanical Gardens, the animated bathing 
scenes at the Praia and the bustle of the Avenida Branco and 
Assemblea! There was no word of any of these beautiful 
things, which awaited vivid description. ‘The poet in Placido 
` seemed to have closed his mind to this wealth of impressions 
and to take them into account only in relation to his own inner 
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life. But even about this he could not write freely and openly 
to his favourite sister. The assumption that Papa would read- 
his letter obviously hampered him in every line. In spite of 
all this, this important letter, even though out-of-date and 
overshadowed by the approach of tragic events, must not be 
omitted. 


“RIO DE JANEIRO, 
Rua GUARANI 26, 
14th Fune. 

Dearest GRAJA, 

Before I begin to speak of myself, I have an urgent 
request on my mind. I have just received a rather dejected 
postcard from Lauro, at the Instituto Butantan in São Paulo. 
He has lost his ring ; how he does not know himself. Perhaps 
someone took it from his finger. Highly improbable! Perhaps 
it slipped off his finger while he was at work, without his 
noticing it. This would be much more likely, because Lauro 
got very thin after his nasty attack of dysentery on the Ilha das 
flores. We all know how set he is on this heirloom, and that 
he has always regarded it as his amulet. I suggest therefore 
that you—you and Iride and Zia in particular—should look out 
something from among the things that are laid out in the 
stanza della Mammina, to serve him as an amulet and a sub- 
stitute for the ring. Papa can surely not have any objection. 
Whatever you choose, pack it in a little box and send it to him 
by registered post. “There is no need to mention me when 
sendingit. It will be best if you sent it without any accompany- 
ing letter. Lauro will know at once what it is. 

Otherwise he is getting on very well now in São Paulo, and 
is only worried by aslight doubt whether he should not exchange 
his present post for one in the reception bureau of the largest 
hotel there. I have frankly advised him to do so, for I regard 
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the Instituto Butantan, so far as Lauro is concerned, as a blind 
alley, from which there is no advancement either as regards 
salary or work. The hotel world, on the other hand, plays a 
great part here. The rich Brazilians not only live and take 
their meals in the big hotels but lounge about the whole day in 
them, and at night each hotel becomes a fashionable casino. 
The possibilities for a good-looking young man in these con- 
cerns are considerably better than in an institute for making 
snake-serum. I have written to this effect to Lauro, without 
obtruding my advice too strongly. Ruggiero certainly did not 
need my advice. On the contrary. I owe him everything 
__ here, including my present post. I bow down in great admira- 
tion before our youngest brother. You are not to say that he 
has been lucky. It is not that. There is such vitality in him, 
so much courage and keenness. I have felt it myself. Signor 
Salvafede, the fazendeiro, is quite crazy about him. ‘Through 
his influence, at Ruggiero’s instigation of course, I obtained 
my post with the important Companhia para Construc¢oes 
Hydraulicas. I am employed as Italian correspondent. The 
salary is small and unfortunately is only sufficient for myself. 
My academic studies are no use here. You have to be a 
Brazilian Bacharel em Sciencias e Lettras to be considered for 
the higher ranks. Consul-General Eccheverria has invited 
me to meals several times, but otherwise could do nothing for 
me. As to my friend Bombilli, about whose career so many 
wonderful stories were told in Naples, I have not yet been able 
to run him to earth. Everything is different from what one 
imagines. Please forgive this stupid phrase. No, the world 
is dismally the same everywhere. Would you believe that I 
go to my office every morning almost with closed eyes, and 
come back every afternoon in the same way to the Rua Guarani, 
where I sleep? It is a dreadful thing to say, but this foreign 
world, which intoxicates so many travellers, does not interest 
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me. I would like to live within myself and I have to live out- 
side myself. No doubt I am at fault. Just as I am for the fact 
that I cannot get up the slightest interest in my job, that it is 
all the same to me whether I order a hundred copper pipes or 
write a precise letter to an Italian Insurance Society. I envy 
Ruggiero with all my heart. He is heart and soul in coffee, coffee 
is the centre of his existence. Even Lauro in his Instituto 
Butantan has always been interested in the animal kingdom. 

But you mustn’t think, dearest Grazia, that I am complain- 
ing. I blame myself. I blame myself because I cannot destroy 
my indiffcrence to the realities of life, as I had hoped to do. 
I blame myself because I, the eldest, am earning so little 
money, because I, who suggested the journey to Brazil, am still 
unable to help you and perhaps will never be able to do so. 
I confess that I do not find it easy to live in exile, at the back of 
beyond. In spite of the heat here, I am freezing 2 

As Grazia turned the page, something fell out. It looked 
like a white button, but was really a little piece of paper folded 
together a hundred times. 

She read the following poem: 


The avenue its garish glitter shed, 

But through the dark, slum streets I take my way, 
Amid the reek of ordure and decay. 

There lies a fallen mule, but lately dead 


The vultures, urubus, have quickly sped 
From the primeval forest to their prey : 
They tear it into pulp, and backwards sway, 
Bedazzled, as they rend it shred from shred. 


The tropics’ daily picture! Who designed 
Its outlines, or what mind contrived the show, 
Darkly enacted in this dreadful place ? 


I cannot solve the riddle—but I know 
That, poisoned by the death-stench here, my mind 
Is home-sick for the blessed world of grace. 


— Toe Oe 
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Underneath was written: “ The only sonnet that I have 
written here. I might write more, but I refrain for many 
reasons. I hope this one is not altogether incomprehensible 
and high-flown.”’ 

Ah, how could she help understanding it? The last word 
of the poem, “ Grace,” was indeed her own name “ Grazia’’. 
She read it again and again. And each time the jagged pain in 
her heart became sharper. 


As soon as the sisters had learned from Grazia of Lauro’s 
loss, they all went into the stanza della Mammina to look for 
some kind of keepsake which might take the place of Lauro’s 
ring. Unfortunately they could not find anything that would 
do among Mama’s former possessions. One could scarcely 
send fans, umbrella-handles, tortoiscshell combs, opera-glasses, 
shoe-buckles, thimbles and work-boxes as guardian spirits to a 
young man in a strange land. ‘There was nothing for it but for 
Annunziata to devote to this purpose a little gold bracelet which 
she usually wore herself. ‘True, this ornament had not be- 
longed to Mama, but it emanated from her, as she had given 
it to Annunziata on her fifteenth birthday. Would it have 
the power to protect Lauro from misfortune? Deep dejection 
overcame Annunziata. She did not doubt the power of her 
- love for Lauro, but she doubted its power to protect him. ‘The 
= girls put the bracelet, just as Placido had wished, in a little 
box lined with cotton-wool and enclosed it in a registered packet. 
At the post office they learned to their sorrow that the next 
steamer to Rio and Santos did not go until the second of October, 
so that the packet could not reach Brazil before the beginning 
of November. 

It will be readily understood that Placido’s letter and the 
accompanying sonnet did nothing to relieve Grazia’s state of 
mind. She had expected to receive from her brother the words 
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of hope and encouragement to which she was accustomed. 
How bad things must be for him, who never betrayed a hurt, 
no longer to be able to conceal his real mood. Grazia crept 
away and stared into vacancy, but she could see no way out. 
Meanwhile things at home were hourly becoming worse. In 
the next room Iride often lay moaning softly or, what was even 
more ominous, lay all day in an apathetic state, half-asleep. 
Don Domenico, on account of his many journeys, stayed out 
more and more often at midday and usually did not get home 
until nearly nine o’clock in the evening. Papa’s home-coming 
always instilled new life into the invalid, she shook off her 
languor, received her father with glowing, expectant eyes, and 
thereby gave him a completely false picture of her condition. 
At this time Papa’s ill-humour assumed terrifying proportions. 
Meal-times usually passed without a word, unless indeed some 
triviality gave rise to wild outbursts. The sisters waited eagerly, 
hoping through an incidental remark to obtain at least some 
clue to the state of his business campaign. In vain! Un- 
natural as it may sound, since that terrible morning in the 
azienda Don Domenico had said not a word about his fight 
against bankruptcy, and had never taken any of the children 
into his confidence again. 

After the receipt of Placido’s letter (which ended in the 
same strain as it began), the oppressive stupor which Grazia 
had been holding off during the months of misfortune slowly 
began to gather momentum like a landslide. She did not know 
what was happening, but it seemed to her that time was moving 
more quickly, that the seconds were tumbling over each other 
at an ominous rate. ‘To dispel the lurking day-dreams, she did 
not allow herself a minute’s leisure. All Placido’s poems, his 
reflections and sketches, had already been copied and methodi- 
cally arranged. When she was not occupied with Iride or inthe 
kitchen, Grazia sat at the desk and hurriedly, as if impelled by 
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urgent necessity, translated the Corriere della Sera into English. 
She translated everything, just following the columns regardless 
of the subject, with her head bent like a good little schoolgirl: 
leading articles, the day’s happenings, theatrical reviews and 
feuilletons. In the heat of her struggle with syntax she generally 
failed to take in the meaning of what she translated. Once, 
however, when she was so employed, she came upon a story that 
made an impression and would not leave her mind. The story, 
conveyed in rather romantic language, told how a short while 
ago a lighthouse-keeper on a little island in the Atlantic had 
fished out of the sea a bottle containing a letter such as castaways 
in utmost peril of drowning entrust to the waves. When the 
bottle was broken and the undamaged letter taken out, it was 
discovered that it had been drifting about on the tides, unclaimed, 
since the year 1837. An English naval officer in the hour of 
death therein confessed to a far-distant lady, who had no 
inkling of his feelings, his secret and undying love. 

This suitably embellished romance from the feuilleton page 
of the Corriere della Sera became the model for Grazia’s own 
action. If the motive for it were more fully dissected, a far 
less romantic scheme, scarcely even a sentimental one, would 
come to light. To be sure, hers, too, was a cry of longing, but 
it was far more a cry for help. Dreams were in it, and it was 
- also something of a game. ‘The wish to achieve the desired 
_end by this means was counterbalanced by the wish not to achieve 
it. A complicated business in all conscience! 

In a word, Grazia, too, was employing the method of the 
castaway, the letter in the bottle. Although she was not 
entrusting her message to a bottle or to the ocean, she was 
launching it none the less on the tides of uncertainty. But for 
this purpose she did not make use of a postcard bought at a shop, 
but with her own hands cut from a piece of stiff paper a rect- 
angle of the usual size. On this piece of paper she wrote, in 
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characterless block letters, which could not possibly betray her, 
nothing but the name and address of Mr. Arthur Campbell. 
But as this seemed to be giving herself too good a chance, not 
on all-fours with a real bottle-post, she tore up the card again, 
and carefully prepared a second one, on which she mutilated 
Arthur Campbell’s address to the extent of putting a wrong 
house number, seven instead of five, near enough but not the 
right one. Not content with this, she introduced a wrong letter 
into the name of the district, which would make it still more 
difficult for the London postman to discover the recipient, 
even if Miss Violet Friggs’ assertion that in England the 
Campbells were as numberless as the sands of the sea was a wild 
exaggeration. 

In spite of all these precautions, there remained grounds 
enough for gnawing shame. Inthe postmark, Arthur Campbell 
—if, contrary to expectations, the card actually reached him— 
would be able to read “ Napoli ” clearly and plainly. This 
would not do at all. Grazia met this difficulty in the following 
way. She cancelled her lesson with Miss Friggs and took the 
train to Portici, which is not yet part of Naples, and therefore 
has its own postmark. There, after a short but fierce struggle 
with herself, she threw the card, on which there was nothing but 
an incomplete address, into the nearest letter-box. Hardly had 
she done so, than she felt on fire with horror at her own shame- 
less importunity. Now she had thrown herself at the head of a 
strange man. The shining post-box stared at her as if it would 
annihilate her with its official glance, like an institution of public 
order and security, entrusted with the task of keeping watch over 
public morals. Yet, as she went away, and it was no longer in 
her power to retrieve the bottle-post as it floated off, Grazia 
experienced an hour of precious peace and happiness. 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE THIRTEENTH OF NOVEMBER 


ARLY in November Doctor Platania had Iride taken to 
the hospital, where she had a room, although a tiny one, 
to herself. ‘This was not because she could no longer be nursed 
satisfactorily at home—the patient’s condition remained the 
same—but because the family doctor was at his wits’ end about 
the illness. He would have been inclined to regard Iride’s 
languor, headaches, attacks of giddiness and recent refusal to eat, 
as a form of adolescent hysteria, had he not been perplexed 
by certain organic changes. In sending Iride to hospital his 
-object was to have the invalid kept under continuous observation 
and to share the responsibility with other colleagues, and, in 
particular, with the clinical specialist of the faculty. This he 
explained quite frankly to the child’s father. 

For Don Domenico the transfer of his child to a public 
hospital was the heaviest blow that had befallen him since the 
calamitous night of the carnival, although he firmly believed 
Doctor Platania’s assurance that there was no danger, and that 
the precarious move was merely a precautionary measure. His 
pride regarded the whole complicated business of illness, hospital 
and everything connected with it, not only as a misfortune but as 

- a disgrace. Illness degraded people, and admittance to a hospital, 
even a private casa di cura, declassed them. Families who had 
to surrender one of their members into the professional care of 
strangers were objects of pity and fell below the level of their 
class. They stepped out of the sacred shades of domestic 
seclusion, their griefs became public, they showed their wounds 
openly to the passers-by, the street had the right to look back at 
them. ‘This is a cold analysis of what was passing in Don 
Domenico’s heart, when he assented to Doctor Platania’s 
proposal. It would, however, be unjust to conceal that, in 
267 
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addition to these fine-drawn feelings of humiliation, a gnawing, 
threatening anxiety about the child was growing in his heart. 
Neither the sisters nor the family doctor were aware of this, 
although Papa gave orders for the little girl to be moved without 
delay. Iride herself had no objection, for her inquisitive change- 
loving nature scented new experiences. It was decided, that is 
to say, Papa issued the order, that Annunziata should spend as 
many hours a day as possible with Iride. Grazia, on the other 
hand, was now placed in full charge of the kitchen until 
such time as she and Annunziata should agree to exchange 
duties. 

Every day now Don Domenico appeared at the hospital about 
three o’clock and sat for half an hour by Iride’s bedside. The 
doctors had agreed that this was a case of leuczemia, that disease 
of the blood in which the red corpuscles are supplanted by an 
increasing number of white corpuscles, the leucocytes. Iride 
had therefore been right in her recent too-knowing self- 
diagnosis. Domenico Pascarella asked the head doctor for his 
candid opinion. No grounds for dejection. A slight case. The 
circumstances favourable. Nothing would be left untried. But 
the cure would take a considerable time. ‘These hopeful words, 
however, did not succeed in banishing the secret depression 
under which Don Domenico was labouring. ‘This was a trial 
of another sort than that to which, through the collapse of his 
business, he had now for so long been subjected. ‘That trial 
had, indeed, unexpectedly sharpened his fighting powers, 
whereas the anxiety about Iride, coupled with his equally 
silent anxiety about the brothers in Brazil, crippled and ex- 
hausted him. After long years of prosperity, a single year of 
misfortune threatened to consume hislife. Such fits of weakness 
had first assailed him when he began to visit Iride in hospital. 
With his whole soul he loathed death and its vicinity. He 
shuddered every time he had to find his way through the evil- 
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smelling courts and passages of the sick-house. Don Domenico 
loved the sunlight, cleanliness, loveliness, honour, a devout 
circle round the family table, well-conducted children, the 
seclusion of the home, song, the opera Gioconda—and when it 
came to dying, he thought that this hour, too, should pass in 
ordered and hallowed ceremony. He pictured himself lying, in 
becoming fashion, on his death-bed in his room on the half- 
storey in the Via Concordia, in his accustomed surroundings. 
Annunziata and Placido, Grazia and Lauro, Ruggiero and 
Iride, all, all of them should be kneeling by his bed and hearing 
his few, fatherly words of farewell, through which even after 
death he would eternally live amongst them. That one of the 
children might precede him in death seemed to him an irregular 
and God-forbidden proceeding. But now a power had intervened 
which was at enmity with all order and integrity. Baseness 
(under Battefiori’s direction) was rising up and dragging him 
down. The barometer of his life stood at bankruptcy and 
hospital. He had let his sons go, and his youngest child was 
lying in that hateful place whose threshold he could not cross 
without horror. 

It was grievous that fresh clouds were gathering just when 


Don Domenico would for the first time have been entitled to 
breathe again. The defensive war which had lasted nearly 


nine months, and which he had waged with the last ounce of his 
“strength, was beginning to show good results. The journeys 
‘to the wine-growers, inn-keepers, sea captains and small land- 
owners of the neighbourhood looked as if they would be repaid; 
all those expeditions in packed, smelly trains, in rain and infernal 
heat, all the useless waiting in stuffy rooms, all the persuading, 
advising, negotiating, yielding, offering and withdrawing, all 
this humiliating and exacting business which he had had to take 
upon himself in his old age after a life of blameless virtue. He 
had gradually succeeded in getting the majority of these small 
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creditors, the rural depositors and investors, to agree to a post- 
ponement of interest, by convincing them that his ruin would 
involve their own. The more aristocratic of his creditors, to 
be sure, were less accommodating. Only one large banking 
house, which had a high opinion of Don Domenico personally, 
agreed to a moratorium. The other outrageous obligations 
which Battefiori had contracted had to be settled. By his un- 
precedented exertions Pascarella had at least succeeded so far in 
postponing ruin, and, perhaps, in averting it altogether. Honour 
was still unscathed. 

That his affairs were in a far better position than he suspected, 
did not appear until November, when on two peaccful mornings 
he made a rapid preliminary balance of all accounts. Although, 
as has already been said, it would be impracticable to go fully 
into all the intricacies of the Firma Pascarella’s business, the 
most important causes of the transformation must be mentioned. 

Domestic economies? Well, they had been carried to extremes. 
Consumption had been reduced to the lowest limits. The girls 
had displayed immoderate zeal, jealously watching every lump 
of sugar, every scrap of thread and every minute of the electric 
light. Nor was the dismissal of the staff of the azienda one of 
the main causes of the improvement. Nevertheless it must be 
admitted that the father had applied Ruggiero’s three hundred 
dollars (that is not a slip of the pen! the youngest son had sent 
another hundred after the first instalment) to the business, as he 
had wished. At the current rate of exchange this represented 
a sum of more than six thousand lire. Don Domenico did not 
omit to open a special account in his careful handwriting, under 
the heading “ Pascarella Ruggiero,” thereby placing his son 
among his creditors, which, as will be agreed, bordered on an 
overthrow of the cosmic system. More important than all this 
was the boom in the casual exchange transactions which the 
influx of foreigners that spring brought with it. But neither 
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this nor the acquisition of three or four new clients would have 
been sufficient to account for the improvement in the situation. 
The decisive factor came from another quarter. 

It will be remembered that after Renato Battefiori’s disgrace- 
ful flight, Don Domenico had immediately thrown his whole 
fortune into the all too light scales. This fortune, as has been 
explained, consisted of the girls’ dowries, Mama’s jewellery, the 
share of a house and the piece of land outside the boundary of 
Naples. ‘The first three-parts of his fortune were realised 
immediately. The sale of the piece of land hung fire, and this 
proved a great blessing. For in the summer it became known 
_ that both the city of Naples and a large industrial undertaking 
which belonged to a consortium of English capitalists were 
anxious to obtain possession of the land and of the whole sur- 
rounding area. Whereas it had previously been almost useless 
to put up for sale any square yard of this rough waste land, now, 
under the stimulus of the competition between the two powers 
that were bidding for it, the market value of the land shot up 
like lightning, and by October, Domenico Pascarella was able 
to dispose of his piece to the English company at about four times 
the original price. It was the best business deal of his life. 

The balance did not yet show that he was solvent. If the 
authorities had demanded of him a statement of the true position, 
his liabilities would still have proved much greater than his assets 
and he would still, therefore, have really been, in the criminal 
sense, a fraudulent bankrupt. Nevertheless, in the course of 
these nine months the liabilities had so unexpectedly declined 
that there was hope of discharging them completely in the 
coming nine months, and of attaining equilibrium again. But 
that must be the end! Pay off all debts and close down! He 
pledged himself to that. 

Now, when Don Domenico thought it all over, it seemed to 
him that the most unpleasant item on the debit side of his account 
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(now no longer ruled in columns by himself) was those merciless 
credits which Avvocato Gennaro Gnolli had procured for 
him. Not only were they subject to a scandalously high rate of 
interest, but grotesquely enough, a fact which Don Domenico 
had forgotten until he looked up the contracts, they were — 
subject to notice of withdrawal at twenty-four hours’ notice 
and had to be repaid within seven days of the notice of with- 
drawal. Anger at the unreasonable demands of these contracts 
was one of the causes of the violent row which broke out dis- 
astrously between Pascarella and Gnolli on the thirteenth of 
November. The immediate occasion, however, was the 
“expenses ’’ which the lawyer, physically so frail, had been 
pleased to levy for his services. 

It cannot be denied that in the nature of Don Domenico, 
that man of honour and order, there were many impermissible 
contradictions. How “peculiarly,” in the truest sense of the 
word, he looked at things has been clear from the beginning. 
Quite apart from his domestic kingdom, the case of Battefiori in 
the first place, and now the Gnolli affair afford fresh confirmation. 

In the commercial world of Naples, Avvocato Gennaro 
Gnolli had won for himself a well-known, if not a respected, 
name as an expert and consultant in difficult cases. He was 
mostly called in when things were getting hot, and it was a case 
of reducing the temperature by clever and artful means. As he 
was a man of considerable experience and a wide circle of 
acquaintances, his assistance was successful in many cases, 
Knowing this, Don Domenico had called him in and had given 
him a thorough insight into the catastrophe. At that time the 
unfortunate man was in a desperate dilemma: shall I, he asked 
himself, who myself am nothing but the honest, innocent 
victim of a criminal, openly confess the firm’s collapse, fling 
everything to my creditors, and live a voluntary beggar to the 
end of my days? Or shall I for my children’s sake hush up the 
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trouble, and try to win through? It was Avvocato Gnolli whose 
cheering words in these sad days gave an affirmative solution to 
the problem, who helped by artful ideas, who secured credits 
and made himself generally necessary. But then came the 
moment when Gnolli’s task was at an end. And at this moment 
any prudent business man with a proper regard for his own 
interests would have got rid of this familiar spirit, paid him off 
and severed the connection as quickly as possible. This, however, 
Domenico Pascarella did not do, and to discover the reason for 
this, one must dig deeper. 

The first mistake was that Don Domenico had made no sort 
of agreement with Gnolli, which means that, when the question 
came up, he had succumbed to the lawyer’s putting-off and 
glossing-over tactics. Later on, when his conscience pricked 
him on the subject, he told himself in excuse that he was over- 
burdened with a hundred more important problems, just as he 
attributed his long-suffering tolerance of Gnolli in the azienda 
to the many distracting journeys he had to make. But even if 
he had admitted that to have the lawyer as a constant accessory 
and participator in his secrets made him insecure, this still would 
not have been the whole truth. ‘The real truth was this: Don 
Domenico had a secret weakness for goblin natures like Battefiori 
and Gnolli. He, the stern father, who wanted to inculcate 
virtue in its purest form in his children, at the same time let the 
evil and the dirty into his life by some back door. ‘True, he had 
never invited Battefiori into his house. (Was not the goblin’s 
act a retaliation for this?) But at the same time he had for a 
quarter of a century put up with him at the same desk, with his 
cloud of cigarette smoke, his confusion of newspapers, his un- 
tidiness. Domenico Pascarella, who would not bow down to any 
man, was the victim of this slimy and fawning type. It was like 
a poison that paralyses the muscles. Worse still, the Battefioris 
seemed to attract him in some hidden corner of his soul. A 
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perverted attraction, which expressed itself in the contemptuous 
treatment of its object. Could it be explained by the dog-like 
fawning and self-abasement of goblins? It will not be forgotten 
that Don Domenico stopped the prosecution of Battefiori after 
the first night. If this was for other reasons as well as a desire to 
spare the rascal, it was perhaps because that quite incompre- 
hensible sympathy for the base came into play. The riddle must 
unfortunately remain unsolved. 

The affair of the expenses was really too barefaced not to 
have made Don Domenico furious. His serious negligence in 
omitting to make an agreement with Gnolli now had its revenge. 
Gnolli put in an appearance at the azienda when it suited him, 
conducted his private business on the celebrated side of the desk, 
and behaved throughout like his predecessor, except that he 
added to the latter’s life-programme the taking of drops, pills 
and powders in rich variety. “The more superfluous he became, 
the more regularly he put in an appearance. Nevertheless, with 
the subtlety of a true goblin, he avoided meeting the proprietor 
every day, which was not difficult, as the latter was often out of 
Naples. At such times when the master was away, Gnolli 
played the rôle of chief to the staff, which had now shrunk to 
two. He gave orders, proposed and disposed at his own dis- 
cretion, and charged “‘ expenses ” for it in the account, quite 
independent of the commission which he drew for introducing 
clients. 

Don Domenico actually was not entirely ignorant of all 
this, but up to now he had not paid much attention to it. In 
the first place, it had not been settled how Avvocato Gnolli was 
to be remunerated for the valuable work he had done in the 
beginning. He, the accessory, could therefore lull himself in 
the belief that Pascarella regarded him as a kind of silent partner, 
to whom he gave his confidence, and to a certain extent, execu- 
tive power. In the second place, the expenses which the owner 
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of the business noticed entered here and there were not high and 
were reasonable enough. ‘The cashier, who had no instructions 
to the contrary, paid them promptly. 

Not until the accounts were thoroughly examined was it 
revealed that this time Don Domenico had fallen into the 
clutches not of a wholesale, but of a petty thief. He was over- 
come by painful bitterness even more than by indignation. He 
reflected quickly that all these commissions and expenses would 
have sufficed not only to send his daughters to the country, but 
also to keep his sons longer at home. Feelings of guilt and 
remorse were something to which he was a stranger, but now 
they touched even him with a black cloud of fury. 

On the thirteenth of November he arrived very early at the 
azienda, for fear that Gnolli might escape him, although the 
latter, like Battefiori, never put in an appearance before eleven 
o'clock. It was the same to-day. The Avvocato must have 
smelt sulphur in the air as soon as he entered, for his watchful 
glance was at variance with the bold manner in which at once 
he tried to impart pleasant information to Pascarella. 

“ I have thought out a splendid thing for you. But your 
indulgence, please! Have patience! I shall tell you about it at 
the end of next week.” 

The owner of the office stood stiff as a poker at the writing 
table and uttered no word. Gnolli savoured the import of this 
~ silence for a while like a wine-taster, then his figure began to 
- shrivel and his feeble voice to laugh plaintively: “ We can really 
be satisfied, Don Domenico. We have pulled through well 
together, what do you say? I am convinced that we are already 
out of the wood. Your affairs must be nearly straight, if not 
already showing a balance on the credit side, don’t you think so? ” 

“ What do you mean, we?” 

His voice sounded trembling rather than icy. The lawyer 
sat down with a sigh in Battefiori’s place. As if to emphasise 
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how much he still felt at home, he drew out of his pocket his 
array of medicinal remedies and with finicking movements 
arranged the little bottles and boxes in front of him. It was like 
a mute musical accompaniment to his words. 

“ Good God, yes! You are right, Don Domenico. I have 
had a few ideas and have procured you considerable credits. 
But really only you have worked. Only you have made the 
impossible possible. “That is the plain truth.” 

Don Domenico still spoke softly: 

“ In the first place, stand up. People do not sit down un- 
asked in a strange house.” 

Gennaro Gnolli actually stood up. He did it indulgently, 
like a reasonable man humouring a grown-up child, He went on 
smiling; it seemed as if his former encouraging smile had been 
left on his face out of pure forgetfulness. 

“ What is the matter to-day? ” 

Don Domenico reached for the cash book with a mighty tug 
and opened it. 

“ I hereby request you to account for your so-called expenses 
item by item.” 

Avvocato Gnolli half shut his eyes and leaned his head 
sharply towards the right, as if he was too tired to hold it up. 
It was the genuine goblin gesture of horrified amazement at the 
ingratitude and wickedness of the world. Battefiori would have 
done just the same. Don Domenico thought that he heard his 
voice when Gnolli said: “ Are you in earnest? ” i 

“ I ask, who gave you the right to loaf about here and hand 
to the cashier expenses accounts for it? ” 

The lawyer reflected a while, drawing at his little Eva 
cigarette, but moving his free hand slowly from his hip to his 
stomach, as if insidious danger was approaching from that 
direction. 

“ Excuse me, worthy Don Domenico, would it not be 
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better to put off this conversation to a more convenient 
season? ” 

“ We shall have no further opportunity for it! ” 

Pascarella could no longer control his voice. The other 
man, however, became all the more circumspect and sadly 
gentle. 

“ I have no love for strife,” he said. “‘ It is the worst thing 
possible for me. That is why I have never married. I ama 
delicate and very sick man. It is with distaste that I speak of 
my remuneration. Unfortunately, you compel me to remind 
you that in February of this year I saved your business through 
certain credits 2 

Don Domenico’s fist thundered down on the contracts. 

“ These credits are an outrage! ” he cried. 

“ In your situation no others could be obtained. It was a 
tremendous business to get you these. Nobody else would have 
succeeded in doing so.” 

The very fact that there was some truth in this remark 
deprived Don Domenico of the last vestige of control. 

“ You areathief! You are robbing me!” 

Gnolli doubled himself up and pressed both his fists deep into 
the pit of his stomach. 

“ Now you’ve done it,”’ he moaned in malicious pleasure, 
“ now you’ve done it.” His pain-ravaged face turned avidly to 
the medicaments on the desk. He carefully released one hand 
from his stomach, which now had to be held in by the other, like 
an unruly dog straining at the leash. He seized one of the 
bottles of drops and held it high up, so that the measured amount 
of liquid could trickle into his mouth from above. After this 
exertion his voice sounded like that of a dying man who has 
done with the world. 

“ If you do not withdraw this insult, Don Domenico, it can 
never be undone.” 
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And, as Don Domenico did not withdraw, the dying voice 
uttered melancholy reflections over wasted activity: 

“ For nine months I have been working for you, day in, day 
out . . . sacrificing my whole time to you. . . . The losses 
I have suffered on your account are twenty times as great as 
these absurd expenses which do not even cover my taxi-fares. . . . 
However . . . I make you a present of them, Commendatore!” 

“ I am not a Commendatore.” 

“ I know very well, too, why you will never be made one.” 

Don Domenico held tightly to the edge of the desk. 

“ What do you mean? ” 

Avvocato Gnolli looked embarrassedly aside, as if he was 
impelled, against his will, to expose intimacies even more 
inviolate than love secrets. 

“ You are aware of my important connections. A good deal 
is already known, Signor Pascarella. Wp to the present, how- 
ever, I have always stood up for you.” 

At this point he laid a soothing hand on his left side, as if to 
hold his weak heart in check. In so doing he touched, as if by 
chance, the Party badge in his button-hole. But Don Domenico 
eagerly leant yet further forward. 

You -e Nave... e SOUP tor mein, 

The lawyer drew back a little. His face took on the sugary 
expression of one secretly in the know and the pietistic cunning 
which is encountered in all countries governed by dictators, 
whenever conversation approaches the subject of this regime. 

“ Not what you are thinking of, Signore. No one has 
troubled himself so far about your affairs. But your—how 
shall I put it?—your sympathies are not at all clear. I have not 
yet let you down. And, if you see reason R 

“ Get out! ” roared Domenico Pascarella. And as Gnolli did 
not move, he sprang out from behind the desk, seized the little 
man and propelled him to the winding staircase that led to the 
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public office. The lawyer stumbled, and blundered down a few 
steps on all fours. It was like a scene in the old comedy. 
Pascarella shouted down to the clerk below: “ Throw him out, 
if he shows himself again.” 

Then, with trembling hands, he collected the medicine 
bottles and boxes from the desk and hurled them after the 
goblin. One of the bottles smashed. As the devil leaves 
behind him the reek of sulphur, so Gennaro Gnolli left behind 
the sweet scent of ether, which the most thorough airing could 
not clear out of the office for several days. 

Although it was past lunch-time, Don Domenico remained 
for another two hours in the narrow room. The occurrence 
had so affected him that his limbs would not obey him, and he 
dared not go out. He abandoned lunch, and about three o’clock 
went straight to the hospital to visit Iride. She had had some 
sort of injection in the morning and was now sleeping in a 
heavy stupor. Don Domenico stared at his child with large, 
somewhat protruding eyes. It was a sad and at the same time 
queerly hungry look. At half-past three he returned to the 
azienda. The notice of withdrawal of those ominous credits ` 
was lying on his desk. 


Seven or eight days earlier, Annunziata had had a mysterious 
experience which most people would say was of the nature 
of a hallucination. It was the day Iride was taken to the 
hospital, and, depressed by the gloomy environment, she had 
become more and more nervous every hour. Annunziata tried 
to think of something to cheer her up. Now Iride still retained 
her childish, passionate love for that sticky kind of fruit caramels 
which are made in unnaturally bright colours. Her sister, 
therefore, proceeded after five o’clock to a certain sweet shop 
in the Via Roma, to get a packet of these caramels for the little 
girl. It was raining, and the dreary November twilight which 
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forced its way between the hurrying people was like a glazed 
substance which seemed to exaggerate distances. In spite of the 
drizzly rain, the evening traffic grew denser every minute. In 
front of the shop that was Annunziata’s objective, the people 
seemed to stand and jostle the thickest. Not only chocolate 
and sweets of every kind could be bought there, but coffee, tea, 
jam and other articles of everyday domestic use. Moreover, 
at the back of the shop a quick-service bar was installed, which 
attracted many men in from the street. Just as Annunziata 
approached the shop an arc light flared up, and illuminated the 
dull rain within its radius till it looked like a cloud of dancing 
gnats. At the same moment an advertisement in the shop 
window magically sprang into flame. It represented a model 
of an old-time frigate or caravel, with high bows, rocking 
automatically between two bits of scenery painted to represent 
waves. Above was written in red transparent letters, “* Caffè 
Santos.” 

Annunziata remained standing in front of this display and 
dreamily watched the old ship riding homeward from Brazil on 
cardboard waves. Another woman, standing close to her, was 
also looking at the window. Her attention was first attracted 
by the old-fashioned umbrella which the lady was holding closed, 
in her hand, in spite of the rain. The umbrella could not help 
attracting notice because it was all bent, indeed almost broken. 
The lady’s gloves were light-coloured. Except for this, however, 
she seemed to be wearing mourning, or at least very dark 
clothes. Suddenly everything about her neighbour seemed 
extraordinarily familiar to Annunziata, the old-fashioned hat 
with the short veil, the black cloak with the shabby astrachan 
collar, and more than anything else, the rainy smell of the soaked 
material. “The stranger tore herself away from the window and 
entered the shop. But in the doorway she turned round towards 
Annunziata, who was following her. There was a mournful, 
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yet conspiratorial look in her eyes, which were shadowed but 
also deepened by her veil. Beware! they seemed to say. Weare 
not alone. Do your part. Annunziata stood stock-still in the 
stream of people. It took two full minutes before her conscious- 
ness, like a sponge, had soaked up the recognition: Mama! Then 
she, too, entered and, like one in deep sleep, bought her caramels. 
She tried to get near to Mama. But she contrived that her back 
should always be turned to Annunziata. All that her daughter 
was clearly aware of was her voice, saying: “ Half a pound of 
coffee, as usual.” 

“Thank you, Signora. Ground or unground? ”’ 

“Unground. The Three Star brand.” 

This everyday shopping formula did nothing to convince 
Annunziata that she had deceived herself. Perhaps there was 
something artful in this, perhaps it was a touch of the common- 
place assumed by the dead in order to be assimilated into the 
mortal world. She was now paying at the desk, with the old 
umbrella stuck under her arm. ‘Then, once again, Annunziata 
was confronted by the grave and hopeless look which seemed to 
complain: Why have you done nothing, child? Why have you 
made no use of our meeting, thereby losing the last 
chance? 

By the time she reached the next street corner, Annunziata 
was saying to herself: Of course the whole thing was a delusion. 
I am in trouble and worrying about Lauro. Some similarity in 
_ this lady, her black cloak with the fur collar and especially the 
damp smell, must have conjured up the image. “That is clear. 
And the look? That was entirely due to the veil. And it no 
longer seemed to her a stratagem that departed spirits should 
buy coffee. 

This obvious calming reflection, however, only affected the 
surface of her mind. The deeper layers could not dismiss the 
experience so easily. In the night anxious questions raised 
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their heads. What did the bent umbrella mean? Did she want 
to speak to me? Does she know anything about Lauro? 

The next day, after a long absence, Annunziata revisited the 
c'urch of Santa Maria Avvocata and made her confession. 
Afterwards she softly asked Pater Ildefonso if she might say 
something more. 

“ Your Reverence. . . I have not forgotten. . . . And if 
_ I now desire to give up this life . . .” 

The words came hesitatingly from her lips. All the time 
she saw before her Suor Concetta with her swathed Dante-like 
face. The priest did not seem surprised. 

“ Is your decision irrevocably made, my daughter? ” he asked. 

Round the lipless gash of the mouth, words seemed to play 
silently, like lightning: Have things advanced so far? Have I 
plumbed your soul aright? 

Annunziata parried: “‘I only ask . . . if . . . oh, it will 
be dificult——” 

“ I know that, my daughter. Your family! People will not 
suffer it. You may be persecuted. But you are of age, are you 
not? When the last doubts in yourself are vanquished then come, 
come to me! I will help you and protect you.” 

After this conversation Annunziata returned to her every- 
day life, without giving any sign to her sisters. She spent many 
hours with the impatient Iride, relieved Grazia of her duties in 
the kitchen as often as she could, and attended to all Papa’s 
requirements as carefully as hitherto. 

On the thirteenth of November, however, and once more 
towards evening, she encountered the apparition of Mama for the 
second time. “This encounter was less susceptible of a natural 
explanation and was more disturbing than the first. Annunziata 
had left the clinic, to help Grazia at home, as Giuseppe, deprived 
by circumstances of his main occupation, became lazier and 
more useless every day. She turned off the Via Roma into a 
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narrow lane which led steeply up to the Via Concordia. In 
front of her, in the twilight, a one-horse carriage was rumbling 
slowly along the alley. Annunziata followed the vehicle, keep- 
ing always at the same distance. At the corner of the Via 
Concordia she overtook it, and waited to see whether it would 
go on up to the Corso Vittorio Emanuele or continue its way 
along the street where she lived herself. She glanced into the 
carriage. The occupant was Mama. Not the lady of the coffee 
shop. Another lady, but twice and thrice as much Mama as the 
previous one. In the darkness it was not possible to distinguish 
her clothes, but the face shone lividly under a hat which 
Annunziata still remembered well. And the most terrible 
thing! Mama recognised her daughter, raised herself a little 
in the carriage, turned to her and flung out her arms. And this 
was no gesture of love, but a gesture of inextinguishable pain, a 
“ too late for ever.” Annunziata made two steps towards the 
carriage, which was a quite ordinary Neapolitan horse taxi-cab 
with a sleepy driver. At this moment, however, the horse 
went on, and the carriage rolled at a thundering trot down the 
empty Via Concordia towards the Pascarella house. ‘There it 
seemed to stop for a few seconds and then it vanished with a 
duller noise in the Vico San Mattia. 

Annunziata fled away ata run. She ran twice up and down 
_the Via Roma. Then she returned to Iride and sat there for 
an hour in the dark room without speaking. ‘Towards nine 
~ o’clock she at last ventured to re-enter the Via Concordia. She 
prayed as she went, for the sake of praying, not because she 
wanted to be heard. One Ave Maria after another fell from her 
whispering lips. Then for more than half an hour she stood 
irresolutely in the entrance-hall, until that came to pass for 
which, with ice-cold limbs, she had been waiting, since Mama 
in their second encounter had announced the inevitable. 
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On the evening of this thirteenth of November, Don 
Domenico, still very much upset by the incident with Gnolli, 
came home about seven o’clock. As, since the upheaval of their 
life, a late evening meal had become the rule, Grazia was not 
nearly ready when Papa came home. ‘This, the principal meal 
of the day, the pranzo, required most trouble and attention, as 
now at midday Papa was often only able to take a little refresh- 
ment in the office. Two hot courses, in addition to fruit and 
cheese, had therefore to be prepared. ‘To-night Grazia, in 
addition to a zuppa di fagioli, had a piece of capretto in the frying 
tube, which would not think of becoming tender for some time. 
Giuseppe was as usual squatting on a kitchen stool, staring 
fixedly at what was going on, as if silently voicing the following 
opinion: The fire won’t even work properly for you inadequate 
creatures. “The servant had aged very much recently. As no 
one could believe that the family misfortune could have affected 
him so strongly, it must be supposed that the new, poorer way 
of life did not suit him. Grazia was startled when she heard 
Papa’s stumbling step outside at this unaccustomed hour. In 
consequence, she gave her finger a deep gash with the knife she 
was using at the moment. Don Domenico’s voice in the front 
room was raised in stern admonishment: 

“ Giuseppe, dinner! ” 

Grazia began to bustle about nervously, in spite of her 
wound which she had tied up with. her handkerchief. She 
stirred the soup, she moved the pan, though there was not much 
sense in doing so, for the haste of the cook no more hurries up 
the cooking than the farmer’s haste affects the ripening of the 
corn. 

Giuseppe trotted into the sala da pranzo to lay the table, at 
which the famished father now sat pensively awaiting the evening 
meal. He had time fora hundred reflections. Gnolli’s expenses, 
a round sum, refused to be forgotten. Priscilla’s wages, for 
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example, were an absurd trifle compared to thissum. And now, 
in her place, his daughters, well-bred young ladies, had to fill an 
office that was anything but suited to their station. Further! 
Iride was lying in the public hospital, on the paying floor, to be 
sure, but nevertheless in the public hospital. He could not 
afford a grander nursing home, a good casa di cura, but he had 
squandered his money on the “‘ expenses’ of this rascal, this 
second Battefiori. He went point by point through the course 
of his life, ending always with the same refrain. And through 
this song anxiety about the recalled credits ran like a horrible 
piping note. 

At last Grazia appeared, followed by Giuseppe with the 

dishes. Her face was red and swollen with the heat of the 
kitchen stove. Her right hand was bandaged. Even her 
beauty, for this hour at least, was diminished and debased. 
Nevertheless, for the first time in nine months, Don Domenico 
realised once more that his daughter was beautiful. An un- 
familiar kind of frozen pity melted at the sight of her. To-day 
there were only the two of them at table, and they sat far apart. 
Only two, for the first time since the world began. Both of them 
felt something sinister in this. Father and daughter were ill at 
ease, as if they found themselves in a situation which put an 
abnormal strain upon them. Conversation came laboriously, 
that is the best that can be said of it. 

“ Where is Annunziata? ” 

“ I do not know, Papa.” 

Silence. The red bean soup was emptied into the plates, the 
wine poured into the glass. Spoons began to clatter. Papa 
gulped his soup seriously and audibly as usual. “Then he stopped 
with his spoon half-way between the plate and his mouth. 

“ But surely Annunziata ought to be home by now, eh? ” 

“ We did not expect you so early to-day, Papa.” 

“ Wherever can she be? ” 
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“ With Iride, of course, Papa.” 

With Iride? Alisyes 57 = 

At the third spoonful, Grazia stopped eating. She was 
afraid she was going to be sick. It was nothing physical. The 
red colour of the soup reminded her of some terrible thing seen 
in a dream. Papa did not notice that she was eating nothing. 
He sat stooped low over his plate, spooning up the soup with the 
big brownish red beans into his greedy mouth with dignified 
energy, making a musical noise as he supped, interrupted by 
frequent grunts of enjoyment. When he had finished his 
helping, he began scraping eagerly round the plate, to get the 
last lurking drops of soup into his spoon. The grating sound 
of his healthy hunger gave Grazia cold shudders down the spine. 
What kind of a man was this? She asked herself this useless 
question before Giuseppe brought the next course. Papa was 
working at his spreading moustache with the table napkin. 

“ Iride looks better to-day,” he said. 

“ Do you think so, Papa? ” 

“ After the period of observation in the hospital is over, 
I shall take her into the country at once. To Capo Miseno, 
perhaps. Annunziata must go with her. That is the most 
important thing now. Good air is more use than all these 
doctors put together.” 

“ Tt is certainly the most important thing, Papa.” 

Giuseppe brought in the meat course, set it before Don 
Domenico and withdrew. It consisted of one fairly big 


chop. Papa flung himself upon it, but paused to ask: “ And 


you? ”” 

“ I have finished, Papa.” 

And with an imperceptibly soft emphasis in her voice she 
added: “ I do not eat meat now . . . not for a long time.” 

He stuck the fork into the kid, and after a fleeting glance 
at Grazia’s plate he began to grumble: “ Ah! the fashionable 
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fasting! How often must I tell you that you must eat properly. 
Otherwise you two will be ill as well.” 

She did not raise her eyes from her plate. How unsuspecting 
you are, Papa. She felt quite cold. Nota tear strayed into her 
eye. As her father went on scolding, she comforted him with: 
“ I am going to have some cheese and fruit.” 

Renewed silence. Papa was now devoting himself passion- 
ately to his food, and had forgotten everything. It was not 
easy to detach all the meat from the hollows and crannies of 
the cutlet bone. Fork or knife often slipped and grated over 
the plate. As there was nothing else for it, Don Domenico 
took the bone in his hand and prepared to gnaw it. As he did 
so, his still sound, youthful teeth occasionally bit on a hard 
piece of gristle which gave a loud crackle. Grazia could not 
take her eyes off her hungry father. For the first time she saw 
him eat, or rather, relentlessly polish off his food. She was 
horrified at the uncontrollable feeling of hatred that arose in 
her as she looked at her bone-gnawing father. “The swampy 
hole left behind by the drying up of faith was filling with— 
black substance, with hatred. And this hatred was not new- 
born to-day. Convulsively she tried to think of Placido, to find 
something to cling to. How could she go on living, if this 
terrible feeling did not pass away? Papa asked for a finger-bowl. 
She ran dutifully into the kitchen and brought the required bowl, 
~ filled with warm water. Her father measured her again, with 
- a look that was strange to her. 

“ Ruggiero and Lauro have written three times already, 
haven’t they, and Placido only once?” 

Grazia pressed her elbows into her sides, as if to reduce 
the surface open to attack, like an animal preparing to 
fight. 

“ I am sure Placido is very overworked.” 

“ Overworked? What do you mean? ” 
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“ He is responsible for the whole of the Italian corre- 
spondence in his office.” is 

“ Then he could write a letter to us at the same time.” 

“ Placido does not feel well in Rio, Papa. He was not born 
to work in an office.” 

“ Neither was I, but even less to be too big for my boots. . .” 

Grazia’s body was burning. To think of what Placido had 
to put up with from Papa for years past! And nevertheless 
he had sacrificed mind and body for him. It had been his idea 
to go to Brazil, in order to help and save his father. A tragic 
childishness, which had its roots in superhuman love. Three 
young, ridiculously young boys setting out for their father’s 
sake. And this father goes on carping at Placido in his usual 
fashion, instead of crying and beating his breast. Who was to 
blame for the whole trouble? Who was it who, when times were 
good, instituted a rule of terror and then, when ill-fortune 
came, without demur allowed three boys to go out into the 
world helpless and unarmed? How could the two things be 
reconciled? Papa was the guilty one, Papa. A hundred accusa- 
tions whirled through Grazia’s head. A cruel clarity over- 
whelmed her mind, blinding it as if it were an eye exposed to a 
too dazzling light. She turned her face away from her father, 
who was calmly quartering an orange. 

“ Wherever can Annunziata be? Iride must have gone to 
sleep long ago.” 

She did not answer. She could not speak. Could ‘she 
have done so, she would have had to shriek. It was a dreadful 
awakening from the certainties of childhood, from simple, 
unquestioning faith. How could anyone survive it? No, 
Papa is not good, Papa is not good. 

Don Domenico slowly conveyed the last segment of orange 
to his mouth. He did not feel the slightest breath of the storm 
that was unloosed in Grazia. He was far too much occupied 
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with a discontent of his own, which had sprung into being all 
of a sudden. What had happened? What was the meaning 
of the dull isolation in which he lived? His children were no 
worse than other people’s. And this girl, here? One might 
be satisfied with such a daughter. But why were all his children 
so timid with him and so taciturn? There was, of course, no 
call for caresses, for unlawful transgressions of the bounds of 
decorum. But surely there was a decent middle way. Why 
did none of the girls ever come to him, touch him with their 
hand, look him in the eyes and ask him about his heavy troubles? 
Never yet had he experienced a single trace of filial tenderness. 
Why was that? Now he was absolutely amazed at this lack, 
which had never struck him before, in his life as a father. He 
looked across at Grazia, who had gradually edged away to the 
other end of the big table. 

“You are sitting so far away. Won’t you come 
closer? ” 

Her face was twisted in a tortured grimace. 

“ I cannot,” she said. 

Don Domenico did not notice this extraordinary reply, for 
she had scarcely spoken when the electric light suddenly went 
out. ‘“‘ Short circuit,” he pronounced and went and opened the 
window. Outside in the Via Concordia, too, however, it was 
pitch-dark, no house showed a light. He muttered: “‘ Some 
more bungling at the power station. Pack of rascals, mascalzont, 
everywhere, nowadays.” 

But Grazia knew better. She ought not to have thought 
and felt what she had thought and felt. “The sudden darkness 
was the rapid menacing reply. Grazia was to be punished for 
that accursed outburst of hate. And she knew: It must come, 
up the stairs, two storeys, to the Pascarellas’ front door. Father 
and daughter sat and waited until the mechanics at the power 
station repaired the damage. Neither spoke. Grazia, in the 
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darkness, made a crazy grimace, she did not know why, as if the 
devil was tickling her. A 

“ Fetch candles,” commanded Papa at last. 

She felt her way slowly through the salotto to the stanza della 
Mammina. 'The darkness was thickest there. As she groped 
forwards she felt the resistance of the elastic blackness. On 
the chimney-piece stood a three-branched candlestick. Her 
hands shrank from the metal which seemed to be charged with 
a softly pricking current. She carried Mama’s silver candle- 
holder into the sala da pranzo, and felt that she was committing 
a sacrilege, as if she were robbing a church. Papa took his 
wax matches out of his trouser pocket and lighted all three 
candles, which gave a yellowish, deathly light. ‘The candle- 
flames bowed their heads before an imperceptible draught. 
Grazia opened the window again, and shut it tightly and noisily. 
While she was doing this she felt in her spine that someone had 
entered the room, and immediately she heard Annunziata’s 
voice, a high strident voice now: “‘ A telegram, Papa.” 

The darkness had overtaken the eldest sister in the hall 
of the house. How good it was to stand in undifferentiated 
space where there was neither right nor left, up nor down, 
alone with her beating heart. When the messenger came, and 
flashed his pocket lamp on the names on the indicator, she 
stretched out her hand calmly and said: “‘ It is for us.” Then, 
with trembling knees, she glided up the stairs, as if night were 
the true abode of certainty and sense of direction. Deaf 
Giuseppe distinguished her elfin tread and opened the door 
before she had time to ring. Without pausing she went on to 
the sala da pranzo, where the sacred candlestick flickered on 
the table, and said: “‘ A telegram, Papa.” 

The electric lights began to wink, then to twinkle. At last 
the reawakened beam of this rational light became steady. 
Once more it ruled the world and left nothing dubious. Grazia 
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still had time to remark Annunziata’s eyes. The pupils were 
as much dilated as if she had been eating deadly nightshade or 
dropping a solution of atropine into them. 

Papa tore open the refractory telegram, read it and passed it 
to Grazia. Grazia read it and passed it to Annunziata, who read 
it and went on reading it. Yet the cablegram consisted of five 
words only: 

“ São Paulo. Lauro seriously ill. Letter follows. Placido, 
Ruggiero.” 

After a moment of paralysis, Papa walked to the wall, where 
he stood for a couple of minutes with averted face. Then he 
turned round a different man. Now, as in all desperate situa- 
tions, a flood of optimism and activity overwhelmed him. He 
tore open the door and shouted: ‘‘ Giuseppe—ola—Giuseppe— 
What the devil. Giuseppe! ” 

He caught hold of the servant and shook him. 

“ Telephone to the harbour office at once and find out when 
the next boat leaves for Brazil, for Rio or Santos! ... Why 
are you still hanging about? Get on down, to the nearest 
telephone! vanti, you old idiot!” 

Then he marched up and down, carrying on a monologue 
rather than speaking to his daughters. Now and again he flung 
orders to them, without waiting for an answer. 

“ I shall go over there. . . . What date is it to-day? . . . Of 
course, you don’t know. . . . The thirteenth, yes, the thirteenth, 
... On the fifteenth, I hope, the Giulio Cesare will sail... . 
It is sure to. . . . The voyage lasts for weeks. .. . A long time. 
. . . But too late, there is surely no question of that. . . . Per- 
haps things are not really so serious. . . . When I arrive, every- 
thing will, of course, be different. . . . They are too young. 
... And the climate... . And Brazil... . Have I not always 
said . . . It should never have been allowed to happen. .. . I 
have really too much responsibility. . . . So I shall go... - 
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To-morrow morning you must reserve me a berth in the 
steerage. .. . You understand? . . . We will pack at once. ... 
I shall take only the most essential things. . . . You can fetch 
the trunk from the box-room. . . . No, a small handbag will 
be quite sufficient. . . . Well now, does the Giulio Cesare sail 
the day after to-morrow? . . . What, you can’t get through, 
you old idiot? . . . I shall go. . . . It will sail, it must sail! ” 

During this outbreak of exuberant light-mindedness, of 
thundering self-pacification and empty illusion of activity, the 
daughters did not move. Grazia sat motionless at the table, 
her head buried in her arms. Annunziata was still standing 
in the same place, blind, deaf and dumb. Papa, however, 
became more and more active and hopeful. As the presence 
of his benumbed daughters threatened to destroy his frenzy of 
hope, he escaped up to his bedroom. ‘There he pulled out 
drawers, threw underclothing on to the bed, flung boots into 
the room and with a rumbling resolute hullaballo got his 
luggage ready for the journey. 

The first of the sisters to move was Annunziata. She took 
from the table the silver candlestick, which was still burning, 
and carried it into the stanza della Mammina. There she slid 
slowly to the floor. With her face pressed against the carpet 
she remained lying; she herself did not know for how long. 


CHAPTER XIV 


THE DELIVERER AT THE END OF THE WAY 


AYS of conflagrations, of earthquakes and spring floods 

are crowded days. God allows man, in pain and trouble, 
no time for realisation. Creation regards all activity as a nar- 
cotic, designed to deaden the evils the creature is heir to. The 
busiest swarming is in the trodden-upon ant-hill. The ther- 
mometer of belief in action mounts with the fever of the 
malady. Action and work are means of escape, not manifesta- 
tions of spirit, therefore they are not the highest. Higher than 
these is surrender to life, but who possesses this rarest of all 
powers, the power of surrender? 

Don Domenico’s powers were employed in another direction. 
He hoped! In the two days that followed, bringing no news, 
his hope burned more brightly hour by hour. If only they 
had been days of conflagration, earthquake and spring floods, 
when everything to be done and left undone is dictated by iron 
necessity! But they were days of dragging uncertainty, for the 
father, that is to say, not for the sisters. Another proof that 
the feminine soul is much less inclined to self-delusion than 
the masculine. For the two girls, who crept about the rooms 
sleepless, like ghosts, everything was already decided; they 
needed no final proof, the telegram of the thirteenth of Novem- 
ber had revealed the whole truth, and uncomprehending they 
watched the tumult of hope and activity into which their 
father had flung himself. 

The Giulio Cesare did not sail on Wednesday and would not 
sail until Sunday, an unfortunate circumstance about which 
nothing could be done. Don Domenico ransacked all the time- 
tables and prospectuses of the various shipping companies, to 
find a quicker way to get to Brazil. “There was none, so he 
booked a steerage passage in the Giulio Cesare. This was no 
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self-deception. He took his departure in dead earnest, and did 
not understand the half-hearted, unbelieving attitude of his 
daughters. Were they really firmly convinced that matters 
were so bad? Might not Lauro’s illness, yesterday or to-day, 
already have taken a turn for the better? ‘Ten hours ago he 
had cabled to Rio and São Paulo, to Eccheverria, Placido and 
the Instituto Butantan. No answer had yet been received. 
Now, was that not in itself a good sign? In any case it showed 
that the people over there had not the worst to report. So 
long as the word “ death” had not been irrevocably uttered, 
nobody and nothing could shake his confidence. Why should it 
be shaken? A young man! Nineteen years old! A supple 
body, robust, still armed with its full powers of resistance, was 
not so easily got at. It was different in wartime. But there was 
no war now, no bombs and grenades, and Lauro, moreover, was 
a chip of the old block. Doctor Platania had frequently assured 
him that the boy had not inherited a tendency to tuberculosis 
from his mother. A serious illness, maybe, but what illness 
is so serious as to extinguish a young life on the spot? Typhus, 
yellow fever, even cholera, every illness takes time to run its 
course. People only die suddenly from a stroke or heart failure. 
But to die of those things one must be a much older man, at 
least as old as he, Don Domenico. Even severe ilinesses, as 
everybody knows, can take two turns, for the worse or for the 
better. “Then why should just his child, the son of Domenico 
Pascarella, take the turn for the worse? That, if he might 
trust his deepest convictions, was absolutely out of the question. 
In this, his deepest conviction, he was still the elect, who, 
although he had suffered severe business misfortune as the 
victim of a rogue, could in no way be assailed in his personal 
and essential life. He would soon die—he was not concerned 
about that—but none of his children must be missing at his 
last hour. For this purpose, Lauro and Iride would get well, 
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Iride and Lauro. He regarded this as sure and settled, as if an 
agreement on the subject had been drawn up between God and 
himself. The epitome of all fatherhood up on high could 
surely, so far as Don Domenico was concerned, not work 
against his own interests. 

Now Papa cursed the technical backwardness of the times. 
If only there had been a trans-Atlantic airline, he could be in 
Brazil to-morrow, then everything would be sure to come 
right at a stroke. He was so sure of the all-powerful might of 
paternal influence that he believed his coming would transform 
the whole of Brazil. Even the tropical climate would be 
marvellously tempered, when he landed to save his son. Mean- 
while preparations for the journey did not leave him a moment’s 
leisure. He dashed from Department to Department, con- 
ducted an exasperated campaign against passport difficulties, 
made the necessary arrangements in the azienda for his absence, 
and even found strength to get through a heap of current work. 
The only thing which completely baffled him was the recalled 
usurious credits. He meditated whether he should not quickly, 
before he sailed, place the affair in the hands of the most dis- 
tinguished lawyer in Naples. Giuseppe was driven from pillar 
to post. He had to be unceasingly at his master’s disposal, and 
to take up his quarters for the day down in the public office. 
Four or five times in.the day Don Domenico sent him home to 
see whether there was any news from Brazil. Now his hatred 
of all innovation, which had always scornfully refused to let 
the telephone connect the secluded family circle with the 
hostile world, had its revenge. The old servant looked grayish- 
yellow and came trotting up on legs which were more bent 
and weary each time, but even now he did not omit ceremony: 
“ Eccellenza desires news about Brazil,” he announced. 

But when the three cablegrams actually arrived, Giuseppe 
was not there. Annunziata and Grazia were standing in the 
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kitchen. The bell rang. They looked at one another out of 
hollow, burning eyes that knew everything. It was remarkable 
that first they spent a long time looking for a pencil to sign the 
receipt, and Grazia went to her room to fetch a tip for the 
messenger. Only then did they come close to each other to 
open the telegrams. The first was from Consul-General 
Eccheverria, and was nothing but a warmly-worded message 
of condolence. ‘The second, sent by the brothers, contained 
the following sentence: ‘‘ We buried our poor Lauro to-day.” 

The third, the most detailed, was from Doctor Pereira, 
Lauro’s chief, and ran: 

“ Lauro Pascarella passed away on the twelfth of November, 
at eleven p.m. Whether accident or suicide uncertain, as he 
was beyond speech. Left the Instituto with a poisonous 
snake-bite, without saying a word and without asking for serum. 
When discovered, in spite of all antidotes, it was too late. 
With you I mourn inconsolably the loss of my dear young 
friend.” 

The sisters remained standing in the same position and 
stared at the pot of soup which was boiling over. They seemed 
to be reading something of infinite importance in the steam. 
They did not cry out or weep, no word was said of Lauro. 
But Grazia suddenly bent almost double, and pressed her hands 
against her stomach, as if a terrible pain was tearing at her 
bowels. Her first words were: “ Placido and Ruggiero must 
come back. At once! By the next ship!” 

Annunziata’s gaze was still fastened on the steam from the 
soup. 

“ They will come back to you...” 

“ Papa must send over money at once. . . . Oh, that takes 
too long. . . . Everything takes too long. . . .” 

She sat down on the stool and bowed her head almost to her 
knees. Annunziata, on the other hand, gave an impression of 
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unnatural restraint. It was she who now moved the pot from 
the fire. 

“ Please, Graja, look after Papa and see to the lunch!” 

“The lunch? ” 

Grazia raised her head, uncomprehending, and tried un- 
successfully to catch her sister’s eye. 

““T mean, I must go now, Graja. ... 

“ You want to go? And I am to stay alone? What are you 
thinking of?” 

“ Do not be angry with me, Graja, but I must really go now. 
It is very urgent 4 

K Oh, I see. To Iride i 

“ Perhaps. . . . Of course I shall go to Iride as well... .” 

“ But please come back punctually, Zia! I cannot be alone 
with Papa 

Annunziata clenched her hands and pleaded with Grazia. 

“ I am asking you to make a very big sacrifice, Graja. I 
might not be at home for lunch. Forgive me! Help me! 
I have an appointment. You will hear all about it. Don’t be 
angry, but help me, Graja! I can’t goon. Make this sacrifice 
for me, for God’s sake! Stay alone to-day!” 

It had never happened before that Annunziata, who had 
always taken upon herself all the burdens, tasks and mis- 
demeanours of the brothers and sisters, had expressed a wish 
= of her own, and with such desperate pleading, too. Grazia 
- nodded, although she did not know how she would be able to 
get through the coming hours. 

““ Yes, Zia,” she said, “ if there is nothing else for it. But 
I implore you, come home as soon as ever you can! ” 

Annunziata knelt down beside Grazia, and, without a word, 
Jaid an icy cheek against her face, a sad little caress, something 
that had never before happened between them. She swayed 
as she rose, but got the better of her weakness at once. 
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“ Thank you, Grazia! And one thing more. Iride must be 
told nothing yet. That is quite obvious. It might do irreparable 
damage. We must all have the strength to keep silent in her 
presence.” 

“ What strength have we left? ” said Grazia mockingly, and 
bowed her head to her knees once more. 

Something in her urged her to follow her sister into the 
front room, but she remained on her low stool, as if bound by 
a spell. Thus she did not know that Annunziata, before she 
left the house, went softly into the stanza della Mammina, spent 
several minutes there in meditation and then, after a rapid fare- 
well glance, double-locked the door of the chamber of the 
dead and took the key with her. 

Left alone in the big flat, Grazia was much more afraid of 
her father’s home-coming than of loneliness. How terrible 
it was to be sitting there with empty hands. She got up and 
began to bustle about. When one is in the company of anyone 
else at all, grief creates for itself poise and form: when one is 
alone, it spreads like spilt water, which one is powerless to 
restrain. The tepid misery of desultory irrelevant thoughts 
engulfs one. So it was that Grazia found herself unable to 
fix her mind on Lauro’s terrible death and on the danger which 
she felt surrounded Placido. Her hands took tablecloth, 
napkins, crockery, plate and cutlery out of the cupboard. With 
devoted care she laid the table for two people. Then she 
picked up the fatal telegrams from the kitchen floor, carried 
them into the sala da pranzo and laid them on Papa’s place. 
Next, she went into Placido’s room and sat, with closed eyes, at 
his desk. Half an hour, perhaps, passed before she opened the 
drawer and took out the packet of notes she had copied. Many 
weeks ago she had tied it up with a girlish blue ribbon. Now, 
however, she folded it together and with difficulty stuffed it 
into her little bag. For all emergencies, she thought, without 
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envisaging what these emergencies might be. The forlornness 
which has been already mentioned slowly invaded every cranny 
of her being, like a fog. She went up to Placido’s looking-glass, 
and looked at herself in great wonderment, as if it was a by no 
means simple thing to identify her face with herself. On the 
washstand she found a little box of razor-blades, which the 
forgetful Placido had left behind him. She glanced round 
fearfully in every direction, to make sure that no one was 
watching her, unseen, and then, with hasty, covetous thievish- 
ness, put the box too into her bag. But when she heard on the 
stairs the noise of Don Domenico and Giuseppe’s return, she 
rushed back into the kitchen like a mad thing and squeezed 
into a corner with staring horror-struck eyes. 

She heard Papa’s key, she heard his entry, she heard the 
orders to Giuseppe for the rest of the day, she heard him shutting 
the door of the sala da pranzo behind him. Still he knew 
nothing. ‘Then there was silence. With downbent head she 
waited, for minutes, for the sign of horror, for the harsh outcry 
in the room. Nothing. ‘Then she carefully poured the half- 
cooked, cold soup into the tureen, put it on the tray as usual, 
and, as Giuseppe apparently had something to do in Papa’s 
room, carried it with her own hands into the dining-room. 

Don Domenico was sitting at the table with the messages 
of death beside him. At a casual glance Grazia might have 
thought that he was waiting calmly and collectedly for the meal. 
= Only when she came nearer did she see that his breast was 
working convulsively, his breath coming in rapid hoarse gasps. 
Nevertheless, she ladled the soup into his plate, dumbly, as if 
custom were stronger than death. He turned pale, almost 
fish-like eyes on her, and recognised her. With a rattle in his 
throat, he made a clutching movement towards her with his 
arms. She shrank back. He grasped the tablecloth with both 
hands, to pull himself up. Plates and glasses crashed into 
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fragments on the floor. His chair fell over. Then the terrible 
thing happened. Papa let out a long, inhtman howl, the howl 
of an animal, more terrible than any known animal. From that 
same mighty chest from which the wonderful singing which 
made his audience shudder used to force its way, now rose this 
howling, inhuman bellowing. Grazia had withdrawn to the 
window and stood gazing at her father. She herself was full of 
astonishment at the coldness of her soul at this moment. Might 
she not have had the power to free Papa from the demon? To 
run to him, embrace him, press him to her, and through her 
own tears, bring him the release of weeping! But she had no 
tears herself, she could not embrace him, not a word, not even 
a sound, could she utter to set him free. She watched this man 
with fixed attention as if he were a frenzied stranger, not her 
beloved father. Insane ideas were dancing through her brain: 
Is this the punishment for the Bertolini night? Lauro is dead. 
I am the next. Will Papa howl again before I count three? 
One, two, three! 

No, the first outbreak seemed to be over. What came now, 
was at least human. Don Domenico hammered on his temples 
with his fists and kept crying: “ My children! I will have my 
children back, my children back!” 

Yet it was no cry of lamentation but a defiant, imperious 
command, which gradually mounted again to raging cries. 
Simultaneously he first ran wildly round the table, then rushed 
into the salotto, where he threw himself against Lauro’s contra- 
bass, as if he wished to take revenge on this representative 
of the dead. From the salotto he ran into the hall. “ My 
children! I will have my children back! ” 

There were no limits to the power of his voice. In his frenzy 
he began to rend his garments in the antique fashion, tearing 
his waistcoat through the middle so that the buttons flew in all 
directions. And, battering at the door of the flat, still he shouted: 
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“ My children! ” He wanted to go down to the street level, into 
the road and into the town, crying, crying, so that everybody 
should hear: I will have my children back! But old Giuseppe 
barred the way and struggled with Don Domenico. Was it 
not the master’s most sacred prohibition not to conduct oneself 
noisily and unrestrainedly before people? Had not the windows 
to be shut when there was music, even on the sultriest days? 
Giuseppe could not suffer his master to disregard his own law, 
and thereby become a mockery. So the guardian of the law 
strove with the lord of the law, for the sake of the law. But the 
old servant’s strength was too weak; he fell, and remained lying 
at the father’s feet. The servant’s fallawakened Don Domenico. 
He controlled himself, waited until his breath came calmly, 
buttoned up his coat, and without looking at Grazia, hurried to 
his room. Giuseppe scrambled up with difficulty, and followed 
him. 

For nearly an hour Grazia waited in the sala da pranzo for 
Papa’s return, but instead Giuseppe came creeping in. His 
master’s uncontrollable outburst of despair and his struggle 
with him seemed to have completely broken the old servant. He 
mumbled: “ Eccellenza haslaindowntosleep. I willnot waken 
Eccellenza, unless there is a ring.”” 

Grazia gave him the key of the store-room. 

“ Everything is prepared. You must get Papa’s meal 
ready this evening, Giuseppe, if I am not home in 
Eime.” 

In her room she changed all her clothes. Of all her posses- 
sions, she chose out the best, underlinen, stockings and shoes. 
No one should see her looking ugly, however bad things might 
be. But which dress? There were not many hanging in her 
wardrobe, to make the choice difficult. It was not to be 
wondered at that she took out the dress which she had worn the 

evening of Gioconda at the San Carlo, and in which Arthur 
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Campbell had seen her for the first time. She took much 
longer to dressthan usual. There came a notable moment when 
she stripped off her chemise and stood naked before herself. The 
Pascarella daughters had always preserved a delicate modesty in 
face of their own nakedness. Even in washing or bathing they 
only bestowed a fleeting glance on their bodies, giving them in 
return all the rougher treatment with sponge and scrubbing- 
brush, almost as if in punishment. But now Grazia accorded 
her naked body a sorrowful inspection. She began to stroke her 
breasts and hips. It was as if she was taking a tender farewell. 
A few minutes before three o’clock she left the house, without 
a backward glance. 


Here beginneth the history of Grazia’s wanderings through 
the city of Naples. It was a wrong track, yet it led her out of 
the labyrinth. She sought a final goal, and she found one which 
was final. > 

Confronted by young people animated by the same idea as 
Grazia, one can, indeed one must, shout after them: What are 
you about? What are you doing? You are contemplating a 
completely unnecessary insanity, insane for the very reason 
that afterwards, were you only still in the position to do so, you 
would recognise it for nothing other than a criminal absurdity. 

Had Grazia not been walking down the Via Concordia in 
profound abstraction but been able to reflect clearly, she would 
have found answer enough to that appeal: What object has life 
for me? Lauro is dead, our family circle is broken for ever. 
Placido, on whose great future all my hopes were based, will 
have no future, he will perish in a strange land, in humiliation 
of spirit. Who knows if Iride will ever be well again? The 
man I love is far across the sea and knows nothing about me. 
Can I really expect him to take one short, halting conversation 
seriously for ever? And then? Is it such a fine prospect to 


or 
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spend the next years of your life cooking pasticcia di maccheroni 
every Monday, Wednesday and Friday, and satisfied with this 
enlivening occupation, to wait patiently until you become an old 
scarecrow? We are poor, and Papa is scarcely likely to pull 
round again. And without money, there is no chance of 
slipping off secretly again, by night, to a festa di ballo. But 
everything, everything was quite different, so long as I still 
believed in the supreme justice and goodness of Papa! But now? 

Grazia did not employ any of these illuminating reasons to 
support her decision, if, indeed, the formless urge which was 
now directing her steps along the Via Roma can be called a 
decision. Although she had originally intended to go first to 
the hospital to take an unobtrusive farewell of Iride, she now 
found herself going in quite another direction, to the sea. There 
was still time for the visit to the hospital, so she put no restraint 
on her feet, which chose out her way as if they were a completely 
independent entity. With faint curiosity she let the bridle of 
her will hang loose, as a rider who, in difficult country, trusts 
more to his horse’s sagacity than to his own sense of direction. 
Automatically, and as if drunk with sleep, she silently intoned a 
hundred times the words: Ho tempo, ho tempo abbastanza. And 
truly, she had time enough, many hours, until it was late enough, 
not evening, but dead of night. No trace of emotion accelerated 
her heart. On the contrary. Everything in her went slowly. 
- Time enough. The hundred dials in a watchmaker’s shop in 
- the Via Roma showed three o’clock, five minutes to three, five 
minutes past three, as if the little time-animals were racing 
each other. Never before had her memory been so full of 
Placido, of his voice, of the learned discourses with which he 
had honoured her. Oh, her ridiculous head! She only under- 
stood his philosophy while he was sitting beside her on the stone 
bench; afterwards everything got confused. What was that 
about time? Placido had told her that there was no real time in 
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clocks, real time was reckoned by light-years. What a word, 
light-years! Not crickets, as in clocks, but*radiant golden horses, 
galloping over the heavens! The cool tramontana wind had 
blown the November day clean. A gigantic lake of deep-blue 
sky dominated the middle of the firmament, and a ring of 
frayed-out, ruffled clouds formed its shores. If God were in 
the shape of an immense monk, his tonsure might be imagined 
to look like that. Grazia halted in the loggia of the San Carlo. 
The new placards were already up: “ Stagione lrica—San 
Stefano—1924-1925.’’ The names of twelve operas were 
announced, but Gioconda was not among them. Sad for Papay 
she thought, he will have to do without so much now. Would 
Annunziata come back this evening? If it comes to that, we 
two are the only ones who know how he likes his pasticcia dt 
maccheroni. It must have only a little meat stew, and a lot of 
chickens’ livers. As to that, Priscilla herself used to cheat and 
buy the sugo at a shop, which is only done in badly-run house- 
holds. But Giuseppe did not give that away to Papa. Servants 
always stick together. At least Bruna Rasa is going to sing 
again. Questa donna è un dio. But what good is that to Papa 
now? We shall never again sit in Box Number Three, Left, 
First Tier. But the Dallorsos, the Pugno-Sartis, the Spagnuolis 
would never even notice that. Not even Gia-Gia, who never 
recognises me in the street. But why should he recognise me? 
We are just a common family, even if I did inherit my fair hair 
from the Normans. Her path led her on, down by the Santa 
Lucia quay. The Gulf spread out, clear and pale. Vesuvius 
rose, magnificent and free, to its cap of vapour and clouds. 
Grazia walked on to the built-out terrace road, which like a 
theatre balcony is turned towards the sweet-soaring opera of the 
landscape. She felt as if she were a stranger standing here, so 
seldom did she come in touch with the typical glory of her home- 
land. Earlier, in the time of the unprofaned law, aimless walks 
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had ranked as forbidden dissipation. The glittering promenade 
by the sea, the Via Partenope, except in case of absolute necessity, 
was especially to be avoided. If it was necessary to walk along 
it, the Pascarella daughters cast down their eyes. For some 
time now, however, strict orthodoxy had been tottering, the 
girls could choose their way without shame or exculpation. The 
period of the great prohibitions had been full of secret longing. 
Calamity had brought freedom, and freedom had made the world 
smaller. With an empty, suffocated heart, Grazia walked 
along the splendid Via Partenope. ‘The street, which was 
called after the original Greek name of Naples, encircled the 
sea with tender arms. It seemed to be populated only by creatures 
who envied no one, creatures who were rulers of their fate. 
Slender, glittering, fantastic forms of motor-cars rolled ceaselessly 
and silently along it. Grazia would have liked to walk more 
slowly, but the law was still too strong in her. As touching the 
gait of a well-brought-up girl, the commandment was: Your 
step must be quick, rhythmical and even. It does not matter 
if your heels clatter loudly. That gives the warning: Do not 
come near me! I see and hear neither to the right nor to the 
left. The step of a virtuous woman must give the effect of a 
purposeful undertaking and, at the same time, of a hidden 
flight! Although Grazia bore this instruction deep in her 
being, yet she moderated her pace before the great hotels, the 
-~ Continental, the Vesuvius and the Royal. Some groups of 
- English tourists were standing there, discussing their plans for 
the afternoon. She could not help brushing close past them, and 
catching what they were saying. She noted with satisfaction 
that she understood every word, and could have answered every 
question in fluent English. ‘Then she wondered how she, with 
only a few hours remaining to her, could feel satisfaction over 
this useless knowledge. Incredible as it may sound, she felt 
‘at the moment less sorrow on her own account than for the 
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waste of the wealth of linguistic knowledge acquired with so 
much diligence. Should she not pay another visit to Miss 
Violet Friggs, who had for several days awaited her in vain? 
Half an hour of English conversation, before everything was 
over, would certainly be very nice. Ho tempo, ho tempo abbas- 
tanza. She crossed the roadway to look at the stalls near the 
Castello dell’ Ovo. For however strictly the law might regulate 
the deportment of girls in the street, it was permissible to cir- 
cumyent it a little in front of show windows, displays and the 
like. As if oblivious of everything else, Grazia carefully studied 
the ornamental shells and edible fruits of the sea, the peocz, 
conchiglie, cozziche and datteri di mare. She did not rouse herself 
from her abstraction until a dealer began pressing her to buy. 
She took the road again, and the Giardino Pubblico spread before 
her with its palms and cedars, tennis-courts, refreshment 
kiosks, restaurants and broad walks. As life was still long and 
she had ample leisure, she paid a lira to go into the Aquarium, 
of which she had heard so much. The fishes and other creatures 
of the deep, in front of scenes painted to represent the ocean- 
bed and behind glass, made not the slightest impression on her, 
but, for no reason, one of Placido’s reflections occurred to her. 
It was one of the last maxims that she had copied out in the 
summer, copied three times, moreover, because the first copy 
had been spoilt by a mistake and the second by a splotch of ink: 
“ [fit should ever be proved that this universe is finite and that 
the kinds and varieties of creatures can be numbered,’ man 
would founder spiritually. Why? Because then God would be 
too small and man too great. God must not be the image of 
man, so that man may become the image of God.” By the 
time she had copied it out for the third time, passionately in 
tune with Placido’s spirit, she thought that she at iast understood 
it. But only now did she apply it. My world has become finite, 
and everything can be numbered with cruel ease. 
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In an adjacent room, a stuffed snake writhed on sawdust. 
She fled from the place. She felt as if she must faint. Outside 
in the park, she sat down on a bench, improper though this might 
be, for her heart was palpitating too violently. After a time she 
saw the reason: she had eaten nothing since yesterday evening. 
At one of the refreshment booths she bought two brioches and 
a slab of chocolate. She held the bag in her hand in some 
perplexity, for it was absolutely impossible to sit here on the 
bench, in front of everybody, and eat. There remained nothing 
for it but to go on being hungry, for the time being, and to 
continue her way. Now she left the bright vision of the Gulf, 
the happy Partenope, the evergreen Municipal Park and struck 
_ into the maze of lanes of the old town, in order to reach Iride by 
a gloomy, circuitous route. But no sooner did she reach the 
entrance of the hospital, where a smelly muttering crowd of poor 
people was collected, than she turned away again. Her own 
family had suddenly become so alien to her that she felt not the 
slightest need to see her little sister before the end, and to carry 
on a laboured, untruthful conversation with her. She felt as if 
she had left her father’s house not an hour ago but years, light- 
years, ago, and as if between the Via Partenope and the 
hospital she had mysteriously laid uncounted miles behind her. 
But what next? She started off again and fell into an even stride, 
which brought her tothe Via Roma. But in the neighbourhood 
- of the Museo Nazionale she realised that she could go no 
- further; the countless miles of wandering and want of food had 
been too much for her strength. There was nothing for it but 
to take the tram at the next stop, an almost insuperable way off, 
it seemed, and go along the Corso Salvator Rosa and the Vittorio 
Emanuele. Almost dead with exhaustion, she sat tightly wedged 
between strange thighs and catarrhal chests. In her lap lay her 
handbag and the paper bag containing the rolls and the chocolate. 
She was well aware that by this means she would reach her 
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destination much too early, but that could not be helped, as 
there was no other refuge. At the Posilipo halt, she got down, 
feeling stronger again, and ten minutes later was sitting on the 
stone bench of the overgrown garden, which was her and 
Placido’s kingdom. She broke off a piece from the slab of 
chocolate and began slowly to munch it. Her eyes were 
drowned in unfathomable distance, and she often forgot to 
swallow a mouthful. ‘The full light of afternoon had not yet 
faded, but the sun was already sinking towards the flaming 
mountains of the island of Ischia. She hoped that Papa was 
still asleep. Yes, he could sleep ! And to-morrow, when the 
new message of death was brought to him, he would again lie 
down and sleep. “That was his proof of love. Oh, Papa was 
strong! She opened her bag and took out the razor-blades. 
She tested the sharpness of the edges for some time, until she 
found the right one. “The wound in her finger was healing up. 
It had not hurt her at all, she thought. The cut must not go 
deeper. But it was still much too early. It must be dark night 
first, and the noises of the city behind her must have completely 
died away. Grazia did not wish to see anything. No blood. 
Everything depended on what time the moon rose. She hoped 
that to-day it would not rise before midnight. And even then, 
in the deep dark, she would hold her hands far away from her 
body; it would be best to let her arms hang backwards over the 
side of the bench so that she would not stain her good dress. But 
what was the good of sitting here any longer now? It was 
getting cold. ‘To crouch here passively for hours and wait for 
the right moment of the night would be too much for anybody. 
Moreover, from the abandoned villa with the notice-board 
“ Vendesi ” something distinctly terrifying was coming nearer, 
although the villa was built of stone and not of crystal. Grazia 
left the garden, carefully avoiding looking round for the cause 
of the terror. It was a pusillanimous flight, although she said 
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to herself ruthlessly: I must come back here later without fear, 
and then it will be pitch-dark. It did not occur to her that the 
garden might be locked up at night. She ran along the narrow 
lane between high park walls that led up to the summit of 
Posilipo. ‘This sunk path was long and fairly steep and she 
must have run too quickly, for now everything went black before 
her eyes for the second time and she lost consciousness for a 
moment. She stood still for a few seconds, and leaned against 
the wall of the lane. But from this very darkness the danger 
emerged and drove her breathlessly on. It was not surprising 
that it had hurried after her from the garden in stealthy leaps 
and was stalking her, a step or two behind on her right side. She 
kept her eyes half-closed. Yet she did not need her eyes to 
recognise the “ mostro,” that combination of Placido and the 
animal forms she had dreamed of, which she must have scared 
out from behind a clump of bushes in the autumnal garden. 
Inside her she could hear the voice of the mostro, which was 
really Placido’s voice, unchanged: Lauro has died a terrible 
death, Graja! Even with her inner voice she would give him 
no answer. She did not run, but her step became quicker and 
quicker: Lauro’s death will remain a mystery, Graja, even for 
Papa. Absolute proof that Papa is not omniscient. She no 
longer needed this proof. If she could only get out of this 
trap! As she could not accelerate her pace any more (running 
was forbidden to her now) she tried to lengthen her step. Oh, 
Graja, do not go so quickly. I amina very poor physical state, 
I never sleep at night because of the pain in my breast, I cannot 
follow you if you run like that.—I dare not answer you, 
Placido, not even with my inner voice, I dare not go slowly 
and look round because I do not want to know how you 
are springing and creeping.—But do wait a minute, Graja! 
I only want to tell you that I am in agreement with you. 
If I were here, we would do it together. As it is, we 
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will each do it alone and lonely. It is the best and only 
way. ` 

Meanwhile, something else had crawled up on her left, also 
keeping not more than a couple of steps behind her. Grazia 
recognised it at once from the rattling noise of the gramophone, 
mixed with a lot of subsidiary sounds. Without a doubt, Caruso, 
as she had seen him under the glass in his dress-clothes. What 
he said was certainly not easy to make out, but for an embalmed 
mummy it seemed to be amazingly enterprising, distinctly like a 
man of the world. The electric tram came screeching along. 
There was the Posilipo halt! The two voices behind Grazia, 
to her right and left, became more and more loud and bold: 
“Signorina! A moment, Signorina! What are you running 
away for? Let us drink a glass of wine in the ‘ Promessi Sposi ° 
round the corner. Come to the cinema with us, Signorina! ” 
Two lads, dressed-up counter-jumpers, with piled-up and 
crimped hair, had overtaken her, were walking beside her and 
breathing cigarette smoke into her face. One impudently put 
his open hand round her waist, the other took her arm. It was 
really not so bad, really not so unpleasant. She swayed slightly. 
But the tram rang its bell impatiently, and at the last minute 
Grazia tore herself free from her escorts, and other arms—the 
car was already moving off—drew her up on the platform. 
There, she leant back helplessly against the low wall at the back, 
tossed hither and thither by the jolting of the vehicle. An old 
gentleman observed the forlorn girl attentively. He was very 
like Papa, albeit a tender Papa, such as did not exist. When the 
conductor came up to Grazia, she did not move. Then the old 
gentleman took a ticket for her. She accepted the slip of paper 
without a word of thanks. The kindly gentleman did not take 
his anxious gaze off her. After a while he took a silver box 
out of his pocket and offered her some black, sticky jujubes. 
“You are not feeling well, Signorina. ‘Try these cachous. 
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They are a magic remedy. At least for me. And quite harm- 
less.” Grazia detached a pastille from the sticky mass. The 
stranger urged her: “ More, Signorina, three, four, five, that 
is enough. When I take five, I feel a new man.” Grazia took 
five, put them all in her mouth at once, and felt sick. The 
gentleman with Papa’s long-pointed moustache watched his 
magic remedy vanish with satisfaction: “ Now we must wait a 
few minutes for them to take effect.” And with eager curiosity, 
expectant of triumph, he watched the face of the young girl, 
while the jolting car penetrated deeper and deeper into the town, 
past thickly-crowded tramway-stages, where with bell-ringing 
and clamour, passengers got off and on. ‘‘ Well, has it helped? ” 
enquired her benefactor, after the time that he regarded necessary 
for the remedy to take effect had elapsed. Grazia could not 
deny it: “ Yes, thank you. I think it has helped.” Obviously 
delighted at this acknowledgment, the gentleman was ready to 
render further service: “‘ May I give you the name of the remedy, 
Signorina? It is an English article. Do not forget it! It can 
only be bought at the Farmacia Inglese, Via Filangieri.” And 
he repeated a comical, long word which Grazia, although it was 
English, could not forget since she could not grasp it at all. 

How crowded the streets were! Ah yes, a holiday, and until 
now she had not been in the least aware of it. The old gentle- 
man’s solicitude for Grazia did not diminish: ‘‘ Have you 
reached your destination? Do you get off here, Signorina? ” 
Why should she not get off here? She jumped down. The 
sedate old gentleman, vigorous like Papa, followed her nimbly, 
She looked vaguely about her. Her fatherly friend became 
anxious: “ You are still exhausted, Signorina. May I take you 
home in a taxi? ” 

At the thought of the Via Concordia, as far away as the 
stars, Grazia shook her head energetically. She set off quickly, 
and tried to join the stream of people. The protector at her side 
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did not cease his sympathetic interrogation: ‘“‘ Ah, Signorina, 
your family lives up on the Corso, I suppose? ” “‘ Oh no, not on 
the Corso.” A large part of the crowd was pouring into the 
funicular station. “‘ I see,” cried the old gentleman inspired: 
“ You are taking the cable railway up to Vomero. ‘That is 
what I call a sensible place to live! The best air in the whole of 
Naples. Wait here, Signorina! I cannot have you pushing 
your way up to the booking-office. You shall have a ticket ina 
minute.” And, pushing energetically and ruthlessly with his 
arms, Papa’s amiable double forced his way through the surging 
holiday crowds and after two minutes’ vigorous struggle brought 
back the ticket. Finally, he managed to get a seat for Grazia, 
then waved his hat happily and saw her off. But that was an 
extraordinarily kind man, in spite of his messy, sticky jujubes. 
Grazia’s weary thoughts expressed more than mere acknowledg- 
ment: deep gratitude was slowly restoring warmth to her hands 
and feet. But this gratitude was not on account of the gallant 
way—possibly expectant of future favours—in which the old 
gentleman had helped her, but on account of the mysterious 
fact that he had showed her the way, the only possible way. 
So, all unsuspecting, he had played the part of guide which in old 
Biblical times had been allotted to angels and ministers of God, 
when, unrecognised, they walked among men. The warm 
feeling in Grazia grew stronger. The upward movement was 
pleasant to her senses. Up above, the Sunday crowd poured 
into the Via Cimarosa, lending it a faint but transformed spirit. 
In this quarter of an hour the whole world heaved in flaming 
red. It was the middle of the rainy season, and people had grown 
accustomed to the dreary twilights of late autumn. So even the 
indifferent Neapolitans were struck by this extraordinary sunset 
display, and even next day many people talked of it. The most 
striking thing was the way that Vesuvius stood out, bare of 
clouds, in almost supernatural colours. 
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Grazia, however, could no longer distinguish between the 
internal and the external. She walked through the midst of 
purple mingled with saffron, and felt no wonder. Nor did 
she feel surprised at the great illuminated sign, “ Hotel Berto- 
lini,” which stood out but palely against the intoxicated heavens. 
With small but collected steps she walked up the drive, which 
she remembered all too clearly from that carnival night which 
seemed as far away as something in a fairy-tale. She did not 
think of Lauro, she did not think of that choking moment of 
farewell before the hotel door; her thoughts were fixed on one 
thing only: How can I manage the two hundred steps to the 
Hotel Bertolini? I must not collapse before I get there. Here, 
| in the road? Impossible! I will only go to the terrace steps, and 
then up them and vanish in the garden.. Oh no, she would not 
yield to the allurement of unconsciousness. Onward! Like 
a ship, the terrace glided towards her. And here arises the great 
question of the happiness and bliss of mankind. In the next 
thirty seconds Grazia was to experience one of these extraordin- 
ary moments granted only to very few, and yet to be no happier 
than the exhausted swimmer whom rugged arms draw to the 
shore. On the other hand, she noticed with senses fully alert 
the way that Arthur Campbell was dressed. In her garden 
dream he had always worn a greenish-brown hunting-suit, but 
now, in the reality, he wore the old ulster which was so familiar 
-and dear to her. But his yellow-white hair was cut shorter, 
- which was in accordance with the dream. He was looking out 
over the Bay and shielding his eyes with his hand from the red 
whirlpool of the sun. His face was red all over. Grazia flew 
an indifferent and empty smile, as one might don a dressing- 
gown, just for the sake of being clad. He let his hand 
fall, and it seemed a long time before he called out: 
“ Grazia!” And still longer, a very eternity, before the last 
short distance between them was removed. When at last he 
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stood close in front of her, she sank into his arms and knew 
no more. A } 

She awoke on the couch in his hotel room. He was kneeling 
beside her, awkwardly and embarrassedly holding out a handker- 
chief soaked with eau-de-Cologne, to lay on her forehead. She 
thought: I could really remain unconscious a little longer. 
Nothing could be nicer. But her instinct for truth spoiled her 
blissful state for her. 

Grazia’s first words were: “‘ My brother Lauro has died in 
Brazil.” 

She spoke in Italian, but at once thought that this was a 
mistake and began again in English. 

“ My brother Lauro has died in Brazil. We heard about it 
this morning. I am terribly afraid for my other brothers, 
whom you do not know, particularly for Placido. He is a poet. 
I want both my brothers to come back by the next boat.” 

Campbell’s insight was extraordinary. (Had he perhaps 
made enquiries about the Pascarella family? Who can tell?) 
He felt exactly why Grazia had awakened from her faint with 
this tragic but stark report. ‘Then was it only necessary for her 
to speak one word to him before he knew all? Campbell showed 
that he knew all about it, without interspersing a single super- 
fluous word of sympathy or comfort. A feeling of age-long 
familiarity and intimacy was at once established. And now, at 
length, he laid the compress on her forehead. 

“ Everything must and shall be done for your brothers, 
Grazia! We will cable at once, if you agree. And if you will 
allow me, I will send money to Rio de Janeiro through my 
bank.” 

She took the handkerchief from her head, and half sat up. 

“ Oh, you speak Italian? ” she said in English. 

“ Ma non cosi bene, come lei parla l'inglese.” 

His eyes twinkled merrily and bashfully. His exercise-book 
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Italian came out in halting goose-step, word by word, carefully 
crammed, but with an ineradicable accent. Grazia fell back 
again and Arthur Campbell was once more seized with diffidence. 

“Shall we not cable at once, Grazia? May I get them to 
send forms up? ” 

He stood up to ring or, better still (a little attempt at flight 
from such ineffable fulfilment), to go down and see about it 
himself. She ground her teeth: 

“ No! Do stay with me, for heaven’s sake! ” 

Grazia kept her eyes closed, but after a little while she seized 
his hands with passionate apprehension. 

“ Do you know, my family is quite indifferent to me now. It 
seems to me as if I hadn’t any family. Another question is 
much more important to me, listen i 

He pressed his face against her hands. But, in an unrelent- 
ingly stern voice she said: 

“ Did you receive my card? ” 

“ I did receive your card, Grazia! ” 

“ But you ought not to have received it. It was only a 
bottle-post. Iam very angry that you got the card.” 

“ Your card, Grazia, came in the nick of time. I really 
do not know what would have happened otherwise. You will 
never realise what the last months have been like for me.” 

“ But surely you went on a pleasure trip in Africa.” 

“In Africa? From one ship to the other.” 

“Would you have come to me, even without my 
card? ” 

“ I should have come, or died.” 

She opened her eyes and looked at him. His face had grown 
small. The boyish roughened red of his cheeks had faded to a 
brownish-yellow. Impatiently, and in an almost unfriendly 
voice, she asked: “ Do you really love me? ” 

He was silent for a long time, then, with some hostility on 
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his part, too, he cried out: ‘‘ The word is easily said. But you 
have not the least idea what it means to me, Grazia. To me! 
To a man who is already further advanced in years than is 
pleasant.” 

The insatiable questioner had not yet come to an end. 

“ Do you know, only an hour ago I intended to commit 
suicide? ” 

“ I had a terrible suspicion. Since I reached Naples, that is 
since eight o’clock this morning, I have been trembling for you, 
Grazia. Since two o’clock in the afternoon I have been running 
up and down the Via Concordia like a madman. Then I 
looked for you in all the frequented parts of the city. I was 
positive that you would come and meet me. I went right up to 
Posilipo. Not very sensible, was it? I only came back at five 
o’clock. But I did not go into the hotel, I was on the look-out 
all the time——” 

She propped herself up, turning in amazement to the graying 
window. 

“ Can you imagine it? I cut my arteries with Placido’s 
razor-blade, and died and then I rose again. With you! Dead, 
and risen again with you. Funny, isn’t it? Now I am with 
you.” 

Grazia’s feet slid from the sofa. She sat up. He fell down 
before her and clasped her knees. 

“ Yes, now you are with me!” 

But she drew back: 

“ But you do not know me at all. You know nothing about 
me.” 

Arthur Campbell stood up and drew up his loved one with 
him: 

“ Ah, Grazia! In half a second we know everything about 
each other and in half a century we still know nothing.” 

She blinked in the effort to understand, 
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“ What do you mean? I do not understand. I don’t know 
English well enough yet. Please say it again! ” 

Very seriously he began to translate the statement from 
English into his Italian, using the mixed idiom which was, in 
future, to be their common language. Had she not already 
experienced it in her dreams? This language belonged in all the 
world to them alone. “This new possession moved her so much 
that she turned away. She smoothed down her dress and walked 
about the hotel room. With tender hands she touched his 
trunks, the ulster hanging on the clothes-peg and even the things 
that did not belong to him but were now temporarily at his 
service. 

“ Do you know that I like being here with you very much? ” 

He caught her to him. Her eyes were bathed in tears and 
he had not noticed it. When she freed herself from his embrace, 
Arthur Campbell with a heavy heart reminded her: “ You will 
have to go home. Your father is sure to be expecting you. May 
I take you ina car?” 

She withdrew far from him, saying: ‘“‘ That is out of the 
question. Iam not going back home to Papa.” 

Still he did not understand: 

“Then what is to happen? Where will you spend the 
night? ” 

In the calmest way in the world, as if she could not imagine 
“any other possibility, Grazia said: “ I shall stay with you.” 

It was quite dark in the room. Both were afraid of creating 
a new situation by switching on the light. “They sat entwined on 
the sofa. A pleasant state of semi-stupor descended on Grazia 
once more. It was better so. Otherwise, perhaps she would 
have been horrified to think how immeasurably far removed 
from her was everything that once concerned her, Lauro’s 
death, Placido’s despair, Papa’s roar of pain, Iride and her 
illness. The recent hail of calamities; her own wanderings, 
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and she herself, Grazia’s whole life from her birth to five 
o’clock in the afternoon of the present, day. None of these 
existed any more, none of these concerned her any more. The 
windows of the room looked out over the city and the Bay. In 
them lay a faint but focussed reflection of the world, enough to 
reveal a face down to its least wrinkle and crow’s-foot. Arthur 
Campbell tried again, before it was finally too late, to do his 
hard duty. He drew Grazia to the window and into the pale 
but candid reflection of the world, so that the truth should not 
remain hidden from her. 

“ Have you realised everything, Grazia? ” he asked. “ You 
are twenty, and gloriously beautiful. I am not rich, I bear no 
famous name, I have no brilliant calling, and next year, about 
this time, I shall be forty-six. I beseech you, Grazia, consider 
me fully now! I am more than five-and-twenty years older than 
you. Can you realise how awful that is? Let me tell you! 
When you are a young woman of thirty I shall be fifty-five, 
when you are forty I shall be sixty-five, and soon. Are you not 
afraid of the prospect? ” 

She raised her arms slowly to him, and took his face between 
her hands: 

“ I am afraid of one thing only, Arturo, that you might die 
before me.” 


CHAPTER XV 
THE BLOOD SACRIFICE 


ON DOMENICO had slept like the dead for half the 
afternoon and the whole of the night, and did not wake 

until after six o’clock, when the morning light was already 
shining through the curtains. The completely impervious 
texture of these many hours had been pierced by no nightmare, 
no dream-pain, no sudden cry of terror. It had been a voracious, 
strength-amassing sleep, one of the strongest proofs of a power- 
ful physical and mental constitution. Lauro and his death 
were not allowed to intrude on the father’s sleep; they had to 
wait outside. Even when Domenico Pascarella opened his 
“eyes it took a full minute for painful reality to penetrate this 
resistant nature. At first he felt nothing but the immense 
comfort of a regeneration such as had not been granted to his 
body for months. Then, indeed, his consciousness filled with 
Lauro’s name and the diverted paternal grief gradually took 
possession again of all the positions it had reliquished. Don 
Domenico sprang out of bed. Something must be done at once! 
‘That was the first impulse. Activity must once more throw a 
veil over everything. He considered, as he rushed about the 
room in his slippers, whether the journey to Brazil might not be 
necessary after all. Was it not his duty to investigate the truth, 
- to find out on the spot whether it had been a case of accidental 
death or suicide, and should the occasion warrant it, bring the 
guilty persons to justice? Was he tamely to accept as a fact 
that his son, a son of Don Domenico, a Pascarella, had commit- 
ted suicide, done something scandalous and abnormal? ‘The 
Pascarellas had always been normal, never eccentric. What 
must have happened beforehand, to make a young lad fall into 
such a terrible abyss? Had someone perhaps driven him 
to it? This Doctor Periera, perhaps, who no doubt had been 
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posing when he wrote his cable. Thirst for revenge and the 
impulse to incriminate someone took hold upon the father, 
two tried pretexts for avoiding acceptance of a painful truth. 
It was some time before reason perceived that all this fury 
could accomplish nothing, and that no explanation and no 
justice in the world could bring back Lauro from the dead. 
Don Domenico ran into his bathroom, pulled out the ice-cold 
douche and stood under it a minute longer than usual. The 
result was an even sharper discrepancy between bodily well- 
being and mental dejection. Even another rush round like a 
beast in a cage did not remove this conflict. He became a little 
calmer only when he opened his wardrobe and eagerly selected 
a mourning outfit from his stock of clothes. He chose a black 
tie, nor did he forget the black kid gloves which he had not 
worn since the year of mourning for Mama. Only when this 
was done, did he ring for the servant. 

But could this figure, stumbling in at the door, be Giuseppe? 
No, those could not be the detective’s eyes, so fond of catching 
offenders in the act, which used to twinkle at his master, as 
alert as a dog’s: Eccellenza, I have something to report. The 
right eye was running with tears, half-closed under a swollen 
lid, the left stood open, staring and alarmingly large. Even the 
lounger’s legs, that loved the streets, that, always on the track 
of any transgression of the law, had so often caught Ruggiero 
in the act of playing football, were no longer recognisable, for 
they tottered unsteadily and one dragged precariously after the 
other. However melancholy such a fate may be for an old 
servant, it can no longer be concealed that poor Giuseppe had 
had a slight stroke in the night. And this will surprise no one 
who remembers Don Domenico’s terrible outbreak and the 
struggle which the servant of the law had yesterday been forced 
to wage with his master. Now the master regarded this trans- 
formed servant with suspicion: 
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“ What is the matter with you, Giuseppe? ”’ 

The old man pulled himself together, rolled his tongue 
round for a long while to get command of it, and finally brought 
out in a palatal sing-song: 

“Nothing, Eccellenza, nothing at all the matter. . . . In 
the night... . My old rheumatism. . . . Bad weather is coming. 
... A little attack of lumbago, perhaps, nothing more.” 

The alarmingly large eye pleaded: Only do not give me 
notice, Eccellenza, please do not send me away! Don Domenico, 
however, turned on Giuseppe indignantly: 

“ Are you too making up stories now? In all this misfortune, 
are you trying to make yourself important? ”’ 

Giuseppe tried to shake his head gaily, and stammered: 

“I am all right, Eccellenza. . . . There is nothing what- 
ever the matter with me... . A slight chill... . This wretched 
November. . . . You will see. . . . I have already prepared 
breakfast.”’ 

The master seized the clothes brush, and, in order to teach 
his servant a lesson, set to work furiously on his coat. Giuseppe 
executed a couple of doubled-up, sportive leaps in the direction 
of his master, indicating thereby his intention of wresting the 
brush from him. But Don Domenico pushed him away: 

“ Are my daughters down yet ?”’ 

Oh, with what rapture, in former, happier times, would 
= Giuseppe have imparted the wrath-arousing information (an 
_ inconceivable situation, of course) that he had found Annun- 

ziata and Grazia’s beds unslept in and that the young ladies 
had not been home since yesterday. But now, as a sick and 
feeble old man, as the now faint-hearted guardian of the law, 
he was afraid of the father’s wrath and merely mumbled: 
“ No, they are not there.” 
Don Domenico went down to the sala da pranzo. As no 
one had aired the room and the traces of yesterday’s desperate 
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outbreak had been removed in cursory fashion only—soup 
stains and a few small fragments of broken crockery’ were still 
visible on the carpet—the stuffy, close atmosphere immediately 
struck anyone entering the room. He drained the black coffee 
at a draught. The forlornness began to gnaw at his heart. 
For the first time in his life, he longed to be out of this house 
and in the azienda. A terrible, censorious glance was directed 
at Giuseppe, who, because of the difficulty he found in walking, 
dared not, before the eyes of his master, vanish into the kitchen. 

“ And to-day of all days! What do they want to trail about 
the town for in the early morning, these ladies? Cannot they 
wait for their father, now? And to-day of all days! After 
all this misfortune! Where are they? I have countenanced 
disorder far too long. It is to blame for everything. Yes, 
things have come to a pretty pass with us, a pretty pass... .” 

Giuseppe did not stop nodding, in despondent, measured time. 
It seemed as if he could not, of his own choice and discretion, 
cease giving this mechanical sign of unreserved agreement with 
his master. ; 


Grazia and Arthur had already been standing for some time 
at the junction of the Via Concordia and the Via Monte Calvari. 
They wore the unmistakable aspect of a pair of lovers in the 
seventh heaven. A few maids and old gossips of the district 
recognised the beautiful Pascarella girl and turned to stare 
open-mouthed at this incredible spectacle. Campbell. was 
talking earnestly to Grazia. ‘The taciturn Englishman was no 
longer recognisable. Moreover, a single night had sufficed to 
perfect the mixed idiom of their love. It was already capable of 
expressing the most delicate devices of the heart. Strange as it 
may seem, Grazia, in this morning hour, appeared cloudlessly 
happy. No trace remained of all her sad experiences, of the 
fatigue of her wanderings, of the shadow of death that had 
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brushed her, or of any fear of what was awaiting her in a few 
minutes. It was Arthur Campbell who now, with worried face, 
sought to hold her back. 

“Good! I understand it all, Grazia. But I cannot let you 
leave me. Not for half an hour, not for two seconds.” 

“There is nothing else for it, Arturo.” 

“ Let me speak to your father in your place. I am sure I 
can get on with him. Have I not told you about the time 
when I went into his money-changing office? ” 

“ Ah, Arturo darling, you have no idea how bad it will be. 
What do you know of Papa? What do you know of our mis- 
fortune? I must take it all on myself, quite alone.” 

“ But how am I, down here, to bear the thought that he may 
upbraid you, or even strike you?... You cannot expect it of 
me. Let me wait somewhere in the flat, so that I can intervene, 
protect you. =< .” 

“ No, you are to stay down here, Arturo! I am not a bit 
afraid. What can happen to me, if you are down below? I shall 
say to myself all the time, he is down below.” 

Strongly as he tried to restrain her, she went gaily towards 
her father’s house. When the fatal intervening space had 
become quite small, he made a fresh proposal: 

“ Couldn’t we simply go away? What do you think of that? 
Then to-morrow you can write a long letter from Rome. . . .” 

“ But that would be shabby and cowardly of me!” 

He clasped her hand fervently: 

“ You are right, Grazia, it was a very mean idea and I am 
ashamed of myself. I thank you, that I may be ashamed in 
front of you.” 

She withdrew her hand gently, as if, in the field of the 
magnetic power of the house, separation intervened inexorably 
between him and her: 


“ Here we are. . . . I am going up now. .. .” 
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In spite of these words, however, she did not move, but 
looked at him by looking past him: ` 

“ Yesterday, Arturo, nog I shall never understand it as long 
as I live. But to-day, but now, everything is coming back again. 
The trouble! Lauro! And Iride! And Papa. Do not be cross 
with me, Arturo.” 

He followed her into the entrance-hall, pleading: 

“ Won’t you really take me with you, Grazia?” 

“ Wait here, Arturo! I’ll come back. Even if it should be a 
long time, I’ll come back.” 

She vanished in the November darkness of the strange house, 
and the strange family, as if she were vanishing in death. But 
when Grazia, for her part, could no longer see her lover, every- 
thing that she had previously believed to be so near to her, 
everything to do with her home, seemed to withdraw from her 
again. She did not know the hall, the stairs, the familiar 
doors that she had passed a hundred times. Her own childhood 
had disappeared from the twilight of the hall of the flat. During 
this sad progress she was possessed by a mood of depression rather 
than by definite fear. ‘The unfamiliar aspect of her father’s 
house bore witness that, in one night, Campbell’s little hotel 
room had become her home. It may be regarded as symbolic 
of this new strangeness, this disloyalty to natural ties, that she 
knocked at the door of the sala da pranzo before turning the 
handle. Papa received her with mock deference. 

“ What an honour you do me! ” he cried. “ Iam extraordin- 
arily grateful to you. “To-day! After all that has happened. 
Too good of you!” 

Grazia dared not move a step into the room, and remained 
firmly fixed to the threshold: _ 

“ Papa, I have urgent matters to discuss with you.” 

Still furiously courteous, he nodded his head: 

“ I quite agree that we have urgent matters to discuss.” 
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Instinctively she clenched her hands as if to increase the 
potential of her life current: 

“ But first I earnestly entreat you, Papa, to keep calm.” 

Den Domenico pushed himself a little away from the table, 
a movement which he never omitted at dramatic moments of 
family meal-times. But Grazia volubly poured out her con- 
fession in a monotonous voice, the quicker the better: 

“I got engaged yesterday evening, Papa. His name is 
Arthur Campbell, an Englishman. You know him, you 
introduced him to me yourself in the foyer of the San Carlo in 
the interval of Gioconda. You must remember it. He has sold 
his factory in England in order to come to Naples and stay with 
me. He isa little over forty, and I love him.” 

Papa stood up, pushed his chair back to the table and ap- 
proached Grazia with round searching eyes: 

“ I think you have lost your reason.” 

She went on reeling off her prodigious tale like a barrel- 
organ. 

“ No, Papa, everything that I say is true. We are not 
merely engaged, we are already man and wife. I do not wish 
to deceive you by a single word, Papa. If I had not found 
Arturo again yesterday, you must believe me, I should certainly 
not be alive to-day.” 

Don Domenico withdrew far away from Grazia, to the 
window, where he held on to the fastening: 

**’Then I am mad.” 

From the beginning to the end of these all-too-long minutes, 
she did not change her position: 

“ I implore you once more, Papa, please keep calm! It is 
terribly difficult for me to have to speak to you like this to-day, 
I, too, cannot forget Lauro for a moment. ‘That is the very 
reason why all this has happened to me Oh, do understand 
me, Papa, for God’s sake! ”” 
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Don Domenico dropped his voice to the judicial undertone 
which he had formerly been accustomedsto use for less serious 
transgressions: 

“ Go to your room! Do not move from it. When you have 
come to your senses again, report yourself to me! ” 

Grazia’s head sank low on her breast, so that he could no 
longer see her face: 

“ I will not stay in my room, Papa, I will go away from here, 
whether you wish it or no.” 

He jerked himself away from the window and rushed at her. 
But at the table he stopped, and laying his hand on his forehead, 
said: 

« My son Lauro has committed suicide. . . . Iride is lying 
in hospital. . . . What do you want of me? . . . I beg you, 
Grazia, be serious! ” 

She still kept her chin pressed against her breast, and did not 
look up. 

“ Tt is serious, Papa.” 

The heavy man crashed down on a chair and moaned: 

“ My children are destroying me.” 

If now he had only burst out sobbing, who knows what 
would have happened! Of a certainty, Grazia would have 
thrown herself in tears at his feet. As it was she merely pleaded 
shyly : 

“ Arthur Campbell is downstairs. May I call him up to 
speak to you, Papa? ” . i 

In place of a glance heavy with tears, he turned on her the 
protruding eyes of a great, enraged sea-beast: 

“ Who is down below? ” 

Her voice came choked, but stubborn: 

“ He! Allow me to call him, Papa. If you saw him, if you 
spoke to him . . .” 

Don Domenico’s face became suffused with blood to the roots 
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of his white hair. It swelled up. He stared at his daughter like 
a drunken man, but did not cry out. 

“ And I am to invite this swine to come here? ” he said. 
“This elderly swine is to stand here, in my house, in my room? 
And you yourself are still standing here? You——” He broke 
off, pressing both hands against his temples, as if he wished to 
squeeze Grazia’s confession out of his brain. 

“ She has lived with me for twenty years, and I have always 
cared for her, and neglected nothing. . . . He is down below. 
... You have played the obedient daughter. . . . Yes, Papa, 
here, yes, Papa, there. . . . And everything, everything was 
deception. . . . Incomprehensible. . . . I had faith in your 
_ decency, but you have been going about and demeaning yourself 
with a hundred men, you have made your father, me, me, 
ridiculous, as the worst drab on the streets, the lowest bagascia, 
would not make her father ridiculous. . . . He is down below. 
... Why are you still here? Why haven’t you done away with 
yourself, too? ” 

Grazia leant back, banging against the door, which gave out 
a hollow sound as if to indicate that it took her side. 

“ Do not say that, please, do not say such a thing, Papa! ” 

But now the father unawares was transformed into a dragon. 
His bloodshot eyeballs were exposed, the long points of his 
moustache trembled. A voracious frenzy to destroy his 
> daughter’s soul filled him. 

_ “J could mourn you if you were dead. Now I shall merely 
be sick if I have to think of you.” 

Grazia’s body burned with dryness. All moisture had been 
drained away from below her lids. 

“ You know nothing, Papa, you know nothing about any of 
us, otherwise you could not be like this. . . .” 

The dragon, which had taken possession of Don Domenico, 
_essayed to laugh: 
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“That’s right. I know nothing about any of you! You are 
angels, all angels! ” ` 

Weakness seemed to overcome him. His breath became 
louder and his voice more constricted. 

“God is my witness! I have lived only for you. Day and 
night. . . . Why are you still here? I must not excite myself 
any longer. Can’t you see it? It is too much.” 

Grazia made a movement to cross the invisible barbed wire 
that divided them. 

“ Papa, I promise you to stay in my room until noon, so that 
you can think it over.” 

Don Domenico rose, with difficulty, to his feet. 

“ I decline to have you here,” he said. ‘‘ There is no need 
whatever for you to go to your room again. I will send your 
trumpery after you, wherever you wish.” 

Grazia scarcely felt, now, that it was herself speaking: 

“ But it can’t end like this, without your knowing the truth 
and being just. . . .” 

“ Justice will come afterwards, you may rely on that. Itisa 
good thing that you are not of age! I will take good care that 
the police lock up you and that cad of a seducer! ” 

At that Grazia cried out: 

“ No, you will not do that! That would be too degrading! ” 

Don Domenico groped his way to the sideboard, to find some 
sort of missile. But she had already closed the door of the flat 
behind her. She had not once been able to think of Annunziata. 
Campbell was waiting for her below, at the foot of the stairs. 
Her short absence seemed to have come harder on him than all 
the trying experiences of his life hitherto. 

“ So quick, Grazia? ” he said. 

Like one pursued, she ran past him and out of the house: 


“Come, I implore you! Don’t ask questions, but 
come! ” 
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In spite of his long legs, he could scarcely keep up with her. 
Not until they reached a distant side-street did she speak. 

“ I cannot stay with you,” she said. “‘ It is all over between 
us. Don’t ask questions! It was so terrible. I made a mistake. 
I am not strong enough. I am not free enough. I am eternally 
grateful to you, Arturo, but I cannot live any longer.” 

Campbell could get nothing sensible out of Grazia, nothing 
but disjointed, confused sentences such as these. And it was a 
fairly long way. He, too, was in a state of complete confusion 
by the time they finally reached the hospital. 


Annunziata had spent the night in the novices’ quarters of the 
convent, to which Father Ildefonso had personally conducted 
her the day before. She was allowed a little room of her own, 
a tiny slip of a place half-way between a cell and a maid’s room. 
She was treated with kindness and consideration. From time 
to time a young girl knocked at the door and enquired if she 
wanted anything. The longest night of her life drew on. She 
remained for hours at the prie-dieu, whispering every prayer and 
sequence that she knew in ceaseless succession. She hoped by 
straining all her powers to the utmost to vanquish her misery. 
There must be a point where, if one could succeed in reaching it, 
everything personal would dissolve and melt away. She pressed 
her forehead against the desk. With desperate will she strove 
against an immense stream which became stronger, the further 
one sought to press forward. How old would she have to be 
before she reached that point? Again and again the resistance of 
the divine flung her easily back. It was eleven o’clock before 
she gave in. Immediately the stream, with tender, kindly arms 
now, carried her far below her starting-point. For the first time 
since the arrival of the fatal news tears came to her. They 
were human, womanly tears, which would not be satisfied. 
Annunziata cried for Lauro, but she also cried for Iride, for 
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Papa and for herself. All struggle was dissolved into home- 
sickness and endless anxiety. She had suffered an easy defeat 
from a world which was capable of vanquishing more obstinate 
powers than hers. 

The next morning she asked for, and was granted, an inter- 
view with the Badessa, the Superior. But she had to wait until 
nearly midday for it. Then she found herself in a narrow 
office-room, standing opposite a masculine, ageless woman in 
a nun’s habit, who was sitting at a loaded writing-table, checking 
columns of figures with an enormous blue pencil. Highly 
intelligent but tired eyes inspected Annunziata through gold- 
rimmed spectacles, but she was not invited to sit down. Irritated 
by the questioning immobility of the Badessa, she began to 
stammer something about the downfall of the Pascarella family, 
about Papa’s loneliness, Iride’s illness and her own sorrow, which 
had become insupportable since she had left home. Finally she 
asked that she might be allowed to go to-day and see her people, 
whom she had deserted without a word, immediately after 
receiving the news from Brazil about her brother’s death. The 
shrewd eyes followed Annunziata’s words with tempered 
sympathy and granted her request even before the wide mouth 
opened in speech: 

“ But certainly, my child. You are quite free. We have 
given you a refuge here, at your own desire, that is all. You can 
come and go as it suits you, with due regard, of course, to the 
rules of the House.” 

“ Reverend Mother, I will give an account of every time I 
go out.” 

“ That is absolutely and entirely unnecessary, my child, 
although I will gladly devote half an hour a week to you, on 
Fridays, between three and four. For the time being, you have 
no duties here. Go and think it well over.” 


“Thank you, Reverend Mother.” 
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As she received no word of dismissal, Annunziata withdrew, 
with a deep curtsey, from the eyes behind the gold spectacles. 
But the Badessa’s voice, which spoke a beautiful Tuscan, with 
clear, musical vowels, held her back: 

“ I would like to point out to you, that in every weaning 
process, relapse is the most dangerous poison! ” 

Annunziata tried to hold back her tears. She did not 
altogether succeed. 

“Too much trouble has befallen us recently, Reverend 
Mother.” 

“ I know, my child, it is a heavy trial.” 

The bony resolute hand made a peculiar movement, combining 
comfort and dismissal: 

“ Everything which has any sort of value in this House is the 
result of conquered suffering.” 

She took up the mighty blue pencil and went back to the 
returns which were submitted to her daily by the convent 
management. 


Iride’s condition had not improved in the least. All attempts 
to effect a cure by radiation and intravenous injections had been 
unsuccessful. The latest blood analysis, made that morning, had 
shown that the leucocytes had not diminished at all, but on the 
contrary had increased alarmingly. The child, suffering from 
> terrible headaches, lay in a state of lethargic ill-temper on the 
_white-painted iron bed. Iride felt herself completely abandoned. 

What had happened? For two days neither Papa nor Grazia 
had visited her, and even Annunziata had only looked in for a 
moment once, and had not wished to talk or to tell her anything. 
Although Iride had no suspicion of the tragedy, yet it seemed 
that in some obscure way Lauro’s death had penetrated her 
organism and had strengthened the forces of the white enemy 
of her blood. When to-day Grazia at last reappeared, the 
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child concentrated all her bitter feelings about the way she had 
been neglected; she said not a word and, in order to alarm 
her sister, made herself seem even more apathetic than she 
actually was. Grazia could not control herself, but threw 
herself down beside the bed and buried her head in the 
counterpane crying: 

“ Iride mia! Oh, my little sister! ” 

Grazia’s absorption in her own grief wounded Iride’s invalid’s 
egotism. She stretched herself out stiffly and unresponsively. 

“ I am not at all well, Graja,” she said, “‘ positively not at all 
well. You will soon see!” 

Grazia looked at close quarters at the paper-white little face 
looking forlornly out from its ill-kempt frame of hair like a 
yellowing miniature. 

“ Oh, Iride! You-know nothing whatever about it. Do 
have patience for a little longer! ” 

Iride interrupted her caustically, and with precocious gloating 
malice said: 

“ Patience, until I am as dead as the Tadolini child. You 
will soon see, you will soon see! ” 

Then the child noticed Arthur Campbell, who was standing 
at the door with a bashfulness which accorded ill with his features 
and his tall frame. Who was that? Wherever had she seen 
him? A new doctor? But he was not wearing a white overall. 
Iride’s face was distorted with hostility. Grazia felt her heart 
beating right up in her neck. She got up, and smiled down 
imploringly at her sister. 

“This is Arthur Campbell, a friend, Iride. . . . You know 
him. Don’t you remember? At the San Carlo. . . .” 

Campbell courteously approached the bed. From the outset 
he treated Grazia’s little sister with grave good manners, as if 
she had been an authentic, grown-up lady. His halting Italian 
came jerking out, coloured by his English accent: 
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“ I am delighted, Signorina Iride. I have heard so-much 
of you from Signorina Grazia. How are you?” 

Iride seemed to ponder carefully before she turned her face 
silently to the wall. In spite of this contemptuous treatment, 
Campbell drew up to the bed two chairs for Grazia and himself, 
apparently overcoming his embarrassment. 

“ Please forgive me, Signorina Iride, for having come here 
with your sister, and for staying here for a little with you 3 

Iride turned round suddenly and looked at the Englishman 
with Papa’s infuriated eyes. 

“ I have a headache,” she snapped. 

He took this reproof in good part: 

_ “Tam sorry that I spoke, Signorina. I will wait until you 
feel better. Please do not trouble yourself about me.” 

A sister of charity had come in and informed them that the 
professor, the specialist, wished to speak to “ one of the relatives. ”? 
As Grazia thereupon left the room with the nurse, Iride and 
Arthur remained of necessity alone together. He sat down 
cautiously on the chair, while she stared crossly at the wall. 

The specialist, after a short introduction, explained to Grazia 
that Iride’s state was unsatisfactory. The curative methods 
employed hitherto had had no results, and accordingly he, in 
agreement with Doctor Platania, had decided on drastic measures. 
He was most hopeful about a blood transfusion. A blood trans- 

-fusion, he explained, so that the Signorina should understand 
the exact procedure, meant the introduction of a considerable 
quantity of pure and healthy blood into the patient’s blood- 
vessels and the consequent reconditioning of the unhealthy part 
of the blood. The operation involved no danger to the person 
giving his blood, but nevertheless made a fairly severe claim on 
his strength, with results that made themselves felt for a longer 
or shorter time according to his physical constitution, ‘The 
hospital had at its disposal volunteers for blood transfusion in 
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plenty, poor people who made money in this way. The father 
of the patient would, in this case, have to bear the cost. He, 
however, held the view—although experience and knowledge 
in this field were still far from conclusive—that a member of the 
family was to be preferred to any stranger. He told her all this, 
for her consideration. Grazia did not consider long. 

“ I am ready, Professor,” she said. 

The doctor took a long look at Grazia and a short one at 
the note which he held in his hand. 

‘* You are a sister? ”” 

“ Yes, Grazia Pascarella.” 

“ You are already twenty-one? ” 

“ Certainly! Can the operation be performed to-day? I 
should be very glad if it could be.” 

“ This afternoon at three. My assistant will do it. You 
must be examined first, Signorina.” 


Domenico Pascarella was still sitting at the great family 
table, at the deserted seat of his authority, staring wide-eyed 
into vacancy. Lauro was dead and Grazia was dead! Worse! 
For minutes on end he shook his head with a vacant smile. 
Grazia, his good child. And to have deceived him in this 
incomprehensible, this most foul and sly way! Always well- 
behaved, appearing as pure as Our Lady, working in the kitchen, 
looking after the house untiringly, coming to table every day 
with charming bashfulness, and at the same time carrying on a 
low intrigue, the lecherous bitch, in chambres garnies, Pascarella’s 
daughter exposing her nakedness in dirty furnished rooms, 
exposing everything, breasts and thighs, while he, her father, 
had always hurriedly closed the door in confusion if by chance he 
had surprised his daughters dressing. And this English seducer, 
this broken-down libertine, the notorious sexual brigand, infected 
without a doubt, syphilitic, had robbed him of his child, and 
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Italy, despite all its boastings, did not declare war on England. 
He, the father, had not meant to keep his daughter for himself. 
When the time came, she would have been allowed to marry. 
But here, in the inmost circle of honour, as it were, his law 
demanded the strictest application. Thus, and no otherwise, had 
Don Domenico pictured that a marriage would be contracted: 
One day another head of a family, a second ruler of a clan, 
another Don Domenico, would come to him and say: Signor 
Pascarella, you have a charming and spotless daughter. I am 
well aware of it, although Signorina Grazia is neither to be met 
in the street nor at futile social gatherings. You have brought 
her up as might have been expected of you. My own son is 
healthy, about three years older than your daughter, and is 
already in a position through his profession to maintain a 
family in a manner suited to his station. It would be a high 
distinction for us if our ancient family might be connected with 
your honoured family by ties of relationship. To such a declara- 
tion Don Domenico would give a gracious but indefinite answer. 
For the value of the other family must be examined first, the 
carat, the gold-content of this stock. Not the literal gold- 
content, the property, oh no, Don Domenico thought of money 
last. He would enquire into the generative gold-content of the 
wooing family, its worth, its age, its physical and moral irre- 
proachableness. Only when information bureau and private 
enquiries had testified to the equality of birth and rank of the 
in-laws elect would they unite at the Pascarella house for a 
- social evening (the first and only one, for as far back as memory 
could reach), when father and son of the courting party would 
be received at the hallowed table in the sala da pranzo. 

That the two young people might rebel at the predestined 
course of events had never entered Don Domenico’s head. ‘The 
law in its splendid far-sightedness, that bridged the generations, 
took little account of the happiness or unhappiness of casual 
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individuals. But now? Even if Grazia had not proved herself 
a worthless wanton, even if the treachery had been less immeasur- 
able than it was, even if her sin had consisted merely in having 
chosen a husband behind her father’s back, even so this mortal 
sin could not be forgiven her. 

No, he could not concede her any such lesser degree of mortal 
sin. She was nothing but a bagascia, and he had not treated her 
too harshly. Now he swore that he would overcome his fear 
of disgrace and would deliver up the guilty pair to the vengeance 
of the authorities, who, in his view of justice, would act in such 
cases as relentlessly as against capital offenders. In a fresh 
paroxysm of rage, Don Domenico belaboured the family table 
with furious fists. It did him no good, however. His loneliness 
did not diminish. ‘Then he began to shout for Annunziata. 
She was the last that remained to him, she was the quietest, the 
most obedient, the most loyal of his children. Where was 
Annunziata? Why did she not come back? 

“ Annunziata, Annunziata!” (It is hardly necessary to 
mention that the father never made use of the family abbreviation 
“Zia’.) Although he knew that his eldest daughter was not at 
home, he began to look for her, in order to fight down his 
loneliness. Where could) Annunziata be? There must be 
something wrong. He fought against an innermost suspicion 
that he had now lost the last one of all. Shouting loudly, he 
flung the kitchen door open. Then he went back to the sala da 
pranzo, to the salotto, he even rattled at the locked door of the 
stanza della Mammina, and could not remember when he had 
taken away the key. Finally he went into the children’s rooms. 
Placido’s room, left desolate! In Lauro’s and Ruggiero’s room 
the half belonging to the dead still showed some remnants of life, 
terrible, like a mockery! In Grazia’s narrow room the father 
lingered longest. ‘There everything was poignantly in its proper 
place: the bottles on the washstand, combs, brushes, manicure 
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implements, work-box on the meagre dressing-table. Don 
Domenico struggled against shattering emotion. It would not 
be beaten down. He went over to Grazia’s bed, pulled out the 
pillow and pressed it to his face. He tried to find Grazia again, 
his pure child. And he found his pure child again in the faint 
perfume of this pillow, in the distant odour of sleep during 
unsullied nights. Grazia caressed him with the pale wraith of 
her banished body. But soon he was awakened again. One 
large and one small eye were staring at him. The wreck of 
Giuseppe had come creeping after him. Domenico Pascarella 
flung the pillow back on the bed. 

“I cannot wait any longer!” he cried. “It is more 
than time! To the azienda! Getalong! You are coming too!” 

The servant collected all his forces and, apparently to give 
ocular evidence of the healthy agility of his legs, hopped after his 
master in a strange manner assisted by a little stick. All the 
remorselessness that Don Domenico possessed rolled itself 
together, darkly, into a ball inside him. But the fate to which 
he was hurrying was more remorseless still. 


When Grazia returned from the doctor’s office to the sick- 
room, it seemed that Arthur and Iride had not yet quite come to 
terms. Nevertheless, it betokened progress that Iride’s eyes 
were fixed on the Englishman with attention, albeit with mis- 
trust. Campbell was telling her something. Now his words no 


- longer came out in goose-step, but singly, with long intervals 


between them, exhausted by their efforts. Only Grazia and love 
gave them life. With other interlocutors they shrivelled up to 
faulty, laboriously learned vocables. He had, no doubt, been 
speaking about Africa, for Iride was objecting, disparagingly: 

“ All that is nothing compared with Brazil. On the fazenda 
of my brother Ruggiero the most expensive orchids grow in the 


-open air in the forest.”’ 
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Grazia sat down quietly. Campbell took care not to express 
any doubts about the superiority of the Brazilian flora. But 
Iride was overcome by one of her wild attacks, which had 
recently become very infrequent. She sat up with a jerk and 
made a horrible grimace. Grazia was terrified at the sudden 
resemblance to Papa’s expression of that morning. The child 
jeered: 

“ What ridiculous words he makes up! I ask you!” 

Grazia immediately defended her lover: 

“ Perhaps you can speak English? Just wait and see how 
soon Signor Campbell will speak Italian better than we do.”” 

Arthur, however, at once took Iride’s part, bowing to the 
little girl with unshakable decorum and gravity: 

“ You are absolutely right, Signorina. It is truly ridiculous. 
I come to Italy every year. For months past I have had lessons 
every day. And then I make myself a laughing-stock with 
every word I say. Please make fun of me! ”’ 

Grazia was just considering how she could apprise Iride of 
the coming event, when an end was put to their conversation. 
Doctors in white overalls came crowding into the little room, 
led by the Professor’s assistant and Doctor Platania. All the 
arrangements for the afternoon were made. Campbell had to 
leave the room and Grazia to submit to an exhaustive examina- 
tion. A drop of blood was drawn from her finger-tip, in order 
that its composition might be analysed before the transfusion, 
Doctor Gaetano Platania shook his death’s head, with its 
luxuriant growth of black hair, and grumbled: 

“ Signorina Graziella, it seems to me that you could better 
employ your good blood for keeping your own little machine 
going. Whatever do you look like? Your face has grown quite 
tiny.” 

“ Oh, that means nothing but too little sleep the last night 
or two.” 
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The family doctor regretfully pushed his lips back from his 
fan-shaped, protruding teeth, which were not always successful 
in restraining his saliva, for which reason the assistant whom 
he addressed now was angrily wiping his cheek. 

“ I do not like it at all,” declared Platania; “is there really 
no other possibility? ”” 

Before the assistant could answer, Grazia brusquely set 
aside all such considerations, by citing the specialist’s decision 
and forcibly expressing her own intention to yield to no other 
person. Platania asked whether her father had given his 
consent, which question Grazia studiously ignored. But Iride, 
who did not fully grasp this give and take, lay stiffly by and 
looked from one to the other with terrified eyes. 

Shortly afterwards Grazia went with Campbell down the 
long corridor of the hospital. It had been impressed on her 
that she must be back again by two o’clock at the latest. “They 
had still, therefore, several hours of freedom before them. 
Before they had reached the main stairway, Grazia had briefly 
told Campbell the whole story. He stood still, struck down by 
this new blow. 

“ I bring you ill-luck, Grazia. . . . ” he stammered. “If 
I had only stayed in London . . . for your sake. . . .” 

“ Quite wrong, Arturo! You saved me and I am dragging 
you into my ill-luck.” 

“ If anything gives me the right, your young life,so . . . 
(his speech suddenly became confused; he could find neither the 
English nor the Italian expression)... “. . . you ought to 
have happiness through me. But you are having pain through 
me! And now you must sacrifice yourself again, and suffer for 
others.” 

She walked on, and went ahead of him down the worn, 
depressing hospital stairs. In the street she slackened her pace. 
She came close up to him. 


29 
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“ That I am to give Iride a little of my blood,” she said, “ is 
not ill-luck, but a quite especial piece of geod-luck. Just think, 
Arturo! Papa has repudiated me. He wants to set the police 
on us. I could not have gone on living after the incident with 
Papa as if nothing had happened. I could not have gone back 
with you to the Bertolini and forgotten everything! Papa came 
between us in such a terrible way as you cannot possibly conceive. 
But now it is all different again. I shall be ill and weak. I 
shall belong neither to my family nor to you, I shall have a 
home, not with Papa nor with you either, and you will not be 
lost to me entirely and for always. Do you understand, Arturo? 
A way has been found. I have received a reprieve and I am 
paying for it extremely cheaply by being able—as I hope—to 
make Iride well. So what you call a sacrifice, is nothing but 
simple egoism. Do you understand, Arturo? Ah, how well 
Placido would understand me. With one or two litres of blood 
I can buy our future, Arturo. Isn’t that selfishness? ”’ 

Her voice became more and more rapid and passionate as she 
pursued her conclusions. But while she was speaking she was 
filled with a deep gratitude for Placido, who had taught her to 
think and not to deceive herself. “The gloomy building now lay 
far behind them, and they approached the Piazza Dante. 
Campbell had been silent for some time, watching the trams 
and the cars streaming past with intent interest. But now he 
no longer concealed the fact that his clear eyes were red. 

“ Ever since you have been with me, I have been humbled by 
you, Grazia. I have been humbled by your divinely beautiful 
love, I, a very ordinary man, no longer young. And this 
morning in the Via Concordia I was humbled by your courage. 
And now I am humbled by . . . Dash it all, Grazia, I should 
like to kneel down before you in the street here . . .” 

She laughed and pressed his arm as if everything were already 
most happily settled. A great serenity took possession of her, 
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Once more it seemed that light-years had intervened between 
this morning and the present hour. She told him that she 
needed a few trifles, as it was quite impossible for her to return 
to her father’s house to fetch her own things. He looked out 
for the most splendid shop in the Via Roma. He would have 
liked to press on her a whole shopful of goods. It was the 
primitive speech of his inarticulateness. For he could not and 
dared not implore her for his sake not to give her blood. 
Domenico Pascarella’s daughter rejected the dazzling 
profusion. 

“ What should I do with all these lovely things in the 
hospital? ”’ 

In spite of Arthur Campbell’s desperation she took only 
necessities with her. ‘To-day was no less anachronistically 
beautiful for November than yesterday had been. They 
wandered through the streets for a long while, Grazia on wings 
and Campbell like a dreamer, with troubled conscience, experi- 
encing something blissful and terrible. She felt nothing now 
but his nearness. Shame and fear of being gossiped about 
troubled her no more. In spite of the crowds of people she did 
not let go his arm. The old feeling of intimacy that had spun 
itself round them so unexpectedly at their first meeting in the Via 
Concordia was becoming ever older and better established. In 
their blood, the wonderful hidden question whispered unceasingly 
—have I not known you ever since I knew myself? They had 
not yet lived with each other for twenty hours, but they were 
already submerged in the atmosphere of eternal familiarity in 
which alone love can breathe. “Towards midday they went into 
alittle café. There Grazia produced from her bag the manu- 
scripts she had copied. 

“ I have here Placido’s poems and notes, not all of them, of 
course. This was the only thing that I took with me from 
the house yesterday, when I did not mean to go back again. You 
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never know what may happen. I would like you to keep them, 
Arturo.” ` 

He took the pages with reverent fingers: 

“ Will you allow me to read them? ”’ 

“ You must read Placido’s things. I order you to! Please, 
buy yourself a dictionary and a grammar, so that you may really 
understand every word. Later, I will help you. You must 
know that I possess nothing better in the world.” 

“ Anything that comes from Placido, will always be sacred to 
me 

He said it with a compressed mouth which testified to the 
embarrassment his solemn words caused him. It was, moreover, 
the first time he had uttered the name of Placido without 
lessening the intimacy by prefixing “your brother.” He 
received a glance of gratitude of a new kind, which sealed the 
future. 

Now, and in the hours that followed, Campbell was not only 
suffering on Grazia’s account, he suffered also from a deep dis- 
satisfaction with his own inaction and inadequacy. She was 
squandering body and soul and he had nothing to give, he whose 
duty it surely was to offer sacrifice for sacrifice. He had to 
bow, without protest, to the Pascarella fate. Hitherto, in love 
and life, he had always preserved his calm self-confidence 
and his well-ordered superiority. And now, the distress and 
courage of his loved one had so shattered his self-confidence, 
that he no longer recognised himself in this foreign world. 
When, some time after one o’clock, in the hospital office, he 
reserved the best two-bedded room that was available, his dis- 
comfort reached its zenith. 


Annunziata found the family home closed against her. What 
had happened? Where was Grazia? Had nolunch been prepared 
for Papa to-day? She ran to the nearest tramway-halt, in order 
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to get to Iride as quickly as possible. The little girl received 
her without reproach, with words that tumbled over each other. 
This afternoon they were going to cut open her arteries and 
Grazia’s, so that Grazia’s blood might flow into her. It did 
not hurt, the doctors had faithfully promised. Iride showed no 
fear of the operation, but a pleasurable excitement. The week- 
long lying between white walls, where nothing happened but 
flies buzzing round and three unappetising meals every day, 
could not be endured any longer. Moreover, Iride felt herself 
ennobled by the gift of Grazia’s blood. Had she not from her 
earliest days admired Grazia’s beauty, her fair hair, white 
complexion, her slender, tall figure, her legs? Had she not 
often slipped into her sister’s room in the morning, to feast her 
eyes on Grazia’s beauty when she was dressing? Her own 
appearance heartily displeased Iride. When she saw her yellow, 
wizened face in the mirror, she usually stuck out her tongue at it. 
Perhaps, with Grazia’s blood, she would become possessed of 
something of her beauty. In any case, she awaited events with 
tense expectation. Nor did she omit to tell of Grazia’s English 
companion, as of an unheard-of new phenomenon that demanded 
detailed explanation. Perhaps Annunziata would be able to 
give it her. 

The sister’s resolve was made at once. This blood sacrifice 
was no affair of Grazia’s: she alone, Annunziata, was entitled 
to make it. The oldest of the Pascarella children, with the 
longest training in the law, versed in submission, well-tried in 
silence, she would not this time let herself be deprived of her 
right. She divested herself of all that passivity which had 
hitherto been regarded as natural to her, and began a passionate 
campaign for her rights. She penetrated as far as the head 
doctor himself. There she tried to employ weapons which 
were not, perhaps, very notable, by pitting her maturer age 
against Grazia’s youth, that had no right to decide its fate. 
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The Professor, who was just on the point of going out, with his 
head full of a hundred duties, with no interest in this sisterly 
warfare, sent Annunziata to his assistant. He, in his turn, said 
that he would first consult with Doctor Platania, but was 
prepared to conduct the necessary examination of this second 
volunteer for blood transfusion. 

When, therefore, somewhat before the appointed hour, 
Grazia appeared, there took place in Iride’s little room such a 
violent scene between the sisters as had never before occurred, 
nor, in all probability, would ever occur again. Grazia’s 
hand was still on the door-latch when Annunziata began her 
attack: 

“ This is not your obligation, Graja! You must see that. 
Please go home and leave me here! ”’ 

Grazia parried coldly: ‘“ You have come too late, Zia. I 
was here first, and everything is all ready now.” 

Annunziata, however, hardly let her finish her sentence: 

“Thats nothing to do with it, that doesn’t matter. I 
brought Iride up. Mama entrusted her to me. Ever since she’s 
been in the world I’ve shared a room with her, not you! ” 

Irritated by Annunziata’s wild accents, Grazia, too, raised 
her voice: 

“ Tt is not at all nice of you to want to push me aside. I don’t 
want to hurt you, but I have been as anxious about Iride as you 
have. Anyhow, there is no use talking about it. I was here 
first. ‘The specialist and the other doctors have appointed me, 
and I will not withdraw.” 

Annunziata, who was making no progress by these methods, 
became appealing: “ Graja, haven’t I lost more than you? ” 

This question enraged Grazia. She almost pronounced the 
name of Lauro, who certainly was not dead for one sister alone. 
For the sake of Iride, who must not be allowed to know any- 
thing, she restrained herself: 
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“ You are behaving as if I had no part in everything that has 
happened. I will say nothing about my anxiety for Placido. But 
this morning I lost Papa, for ever.” 

“ I too have lost Papa, Graja.”” 

“ With you, dear Zia, that may be a sentimental figure of 
speech, with me it is a terrible truth. It is your duty to go 
home and look after Papa, who has been left completely 
alone.” 

How angrily Annunziata’s eyes could sparkle! It seemed as 
if all the bitterness that had been suppressed for years was 
struggling to get free at the wrong moment. 

“ Oh, go home?” she cried. ‘“‘ It has always suited you very 
well that I should play the servant! I am to go home, to cook, 
lay the table, wash the dishes, turn out the rooms, am I? Very 
simple. And you? I am not going home.” 

“ You would go home, Zia, if you knew that I cannot go 
home.” 

“ You are quite mistaken! Neither do you know the reasons 
why I—much more than you—cannot go home.” 

“ Zia, Zia, whatever can those great reasons be? But as 
for me, Papa has thrown me out and threatened me with the 
police.” 

The dispute had already reached the point where the disputants 
do not hear each other’s arguments to the end. Thus Annun- 
ziata’s consciousness did not take in the words “‘ thrown out ” 
and ‘‘ police,” as she was engrossed in hurling her own confession 
at her sister: 

“ I spent last night in a convent, and if you don’t give in 
you will never see me again.” 

But Grazia was able to retaliate with a no less impressive 
confession: 

“ I, too, spent last night away from home, and I am going to 
be married.” 
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Up to now Iride had followed the conflict with glowing eyes, 
but without a word. Now, as if delighted to have solved a 
puzzling riddle that was worth solving, she brought out triumph- 
antly: ‘‘ Signor Campbell! Ah! Ah!” 

Grazia waited a few minutes, and then, in a propitiatory but 
firm voice acknowledged: 

“ Yes, Iride, it is Mr. Arthur Campbell. I was with him at 
the festa di ballo . . . that time.” 

Annunziata also said nothing for some time, then, approaching 
Grazia, she said in a quite different appealing voice: 

“ What more do you want, Graja? I will always support you, 
you know that. Tell me, am I not really much more unhappy 
than you?” 

Then for the first time Grazia wavered. Zia really was 
unhappier than she. More unhappy? Why she, Grazia, was 
the happiest girl in the town. She looked uncertainly from one 
to the other. 

‘Sl ride-shall.decidea.haar’ 

But Iride had no intention of curtailing the enjoyment 
which the altercation between the sisters afforded her sought- 
after person. She closed her lips as tightly as her eyes and 
lay as if sleeping. It was no everyday conflict, for it certainly 
cannot often happen that emulation in genuine readiness for 
sacrifice has naked and unashamed egoism for its motive. Both 
Annunziata and Grazia, however, were quite frank, and did not 
for a moment think of any high-minded veiling of their aim. 
Life was closed to them. Annunziata could not bear life at 
home, and in the convent she had fretted her heart out with 
home-sickness. And for Grazia, too, the blood sacrifice was the 
only way out of her conflict. Which of the two would have been 
victorious cannot be fathomed, as the decision came from outside, 
and was in favour of Annunziata. For just as Iride, perhaps to 
avoid offending either sister, wrapped herself in sleep and silence, 
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there was a knock at the door. Arthur Campbell, who had 
been so recently mentioned, came in with embarrassed caution 
and announced that there was someone outside who wished to 
speak to Signorina Grazia. 

At first she could hardly recognise in the tottering old man 
with the one closed and one terribly staring eye the skilful 
torturer of her youth. “‘ Giuseppe? ”’ she asked, incredulously. 
The servant rolled his tongue round his mouth and made 
gurgling sounds before, with a howl of misery, the truth escaped 
him: 

“ They have arrested Eccellenza! ” 

Grazia stared dumbly. But Campbell, grasping her with a 
painful grip, said: 

“ I will get your father out, Grazia! But you must promise 
me not to give your blood. . , . Otherwise I cannot do it! ” 


CHAPTER XVI 
THE NEW ALLIANCE 


HEN he reached the azienda, Don Domenico at once 
set about carrying out the decisions which he had made 
on his way to the Piazza del Municipio. He had covered the 
distance at a quick pace without noticing that his servant fell 
out and remained behind at the first street-corner. It was half 
an hour before Giuseppe, propelling himself forwards in an odd 
fashion by means of his stick, rejoined his master. He grinned, 
anxiously making light of his sufferings: 
“ This sort of rheumatic attack lasts three days, no longer. 

I know from past experience, Eccellenza.” 

Domenico Pascarella drafted a cablegram to his sons. It 
was couched in a stern military tone of command: “ Return 
without fail by the next boat, Papa.” No, Papa did not intend 
to let himself be completely annihilated by his children. In 
spite of the two open wounds, Lauro and Grazia, he would not 
passively bleed to death. “The sharp command to his sons was 
the sudden jerk whereby he once more seized the reins which 
had slipped from his hands after the carnival night, to the fatal 
misfortune of his family. “The main thing was that those that 
remained must once more be gathered together at home as Don 
Domenico’s attacking force, just as a beaten army retires and 
concentrates itself in fortified positions. By extreme self- 
discipline and effort of will, the terrible loss of Lauro must be 
ruled out of his life. In his position, the father dared not give 
way to this dangerous sorrow, any more than to the gnawing 
torment about Grazia. Nevertheless, as he forced himself to be 
coldly calm, he was seized by an overwhelming desire to have 
the persons of his children near him once more, to know that 
they were in safe keeping in the Via Concordia, Placido and 
Ruggiero, Annunziata, ah, and Iride. ‘There the enumeration 
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came to an end, but not the desire. By the time of the return 
of the boys from Brazil, Iride must be restored to health, cost 
what it would. Don Domenico could not ward off an agitating 
vision which hovered unrelenting before his inward eye. His 
table, beautifully laid and well furnished as it used to be. And 
behind their chairs, awaiting him with respectful mien, were 
all of them, all, Annunziata and Placido, Grazia and Lauro, 
Ruggiero and Iride. It was madness, of course, but the three 
fatal telegrams had not sufficed to extinguish in him the last 
gleam of hope that with his two other sons Lauro too, restored 
to life by a miracle, might yet return. He summoned his 
employees, the cashier and the clerk, who in their meagre 
persons represented the book-keeping and general departments 
of the bank. The clerk was ordered to take the telegraphic 
command to the post, and the cashier was told to transmit 
through the Credito Italiano an adequate sum to the Pascarella 
brothers in Brazil. “The cashier informed him that there was 
very little ready money available. He might do as he liked, 
his employer spat at him, but the sum must be transmitted 
to-day and by the quickest way, too, by telegraph; he did not 
wish his sons to travel like cattle this time. After a pause he 
informed the two employees, curtly and ungraciously, of the 
terrible disaster that had overtaken him and his family. A 
horrified murmur replied. He showed no weakness, pulled his 
mourning coat straight, let the sounds of condolence die away 
and turned to everyday matters. 

“ Has anything happened yesterday and to-day? ” he asked. 

Doctor Platania had been there. A spasm of fear on Iride’s 
account. Giuseppe was ordered to go to the doctor’s house 
and to say that Don Domenico wished to speak with him at 
the hospital, about one o’clock. When the servant’s legs—out 
of control, and all too lively—were set in motion, his master 
gave him a few lire so that he could take a taxi ora cab. And 
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nobody else had called? Oh yes! Someone else had asked for 
Don Domenico. Avvocato Gnolli, at last? No, not Avvocato 
Gnolli. Two strange gentlemen. What sort of strange 
gentlemen? The information immediately stirred Domenico 
Pascarella’s nerves and produced a vague, but unpleasant fore- 
boding. 

When he was alone in his office again, the case of Grazia 
sprang upon him with sharp claws, so that he groaned aloud. 
He clenched his heavy fists convulsively. Was he to look on in 
helpless inaction at this indescribable treachery, to let this foul 
obscenity go unrevenged? No, never! The pair must be caught 
and punished. But Grazia lived, and Lauro was dead. What 
was that, dead? But that would not do! One dared not think 
of that! A man’s brain would burst, if he brooded over that. 
To understand it, would be the end of him. So get busy, do 
something or other, use your hands! He carefully trimmed a 
half-sheet of paper, in order, after the custom of his class, to 
compose the announcement which, by means of post and news- 
paper, should inform the world of his son’s death. But this 
proved, both mentally and physically, to be a harder task than he 
had imagined. The very first sentence even: 

“ Bowed down by deep sorrow, I and my family announce 

.’ Bowed down? That would not to. Who could say 
that he was bowed down? He would not permit himself to be 
bowed down. He felt that he stood upright. Yet, in spite of 
this conviction, he saw that his hands were shaking so that he 
could hardly write. And under the table his knees were knock- 
ing together uncontrollably. The sentence was allowed to 
stand, except that the patriarchal formula “ I and my family ” 
was toned down to a plain “ we.” But the word “ suddenly ” 
in the phrase that followed gave rise to a much bigger problem: 

“. .. that our dearly loved son and brother Lauro 
Pascarella has suddenly departed this life at São Paulo.” 
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This “suddenly ” seemed to Don Domenico an open con- 
fession of suicide and thereby of disgrace. Up to now, complete 
obscurity surrounded Lauro’s death, and no one was obliged to 
acknowledge what had not been proved. He was, therefore, 
going to change the word “‘ suddenly ” to “‘ after a short illness,” 
when the paper began to burn before his eyes without being 
consumed. Curvesand rings of fire interlaced one another. But 
they might also have been snakes. He leaned back and closed 
his lids. But scarcely was he more or less calm again when the 
cashier announced the two gentlemen, who indeed, without 
invitation, were already stamping up the spiral staircase and 
entering the room. Although they were not in uniform, the 
black shirts and ties under their civilian coats made a semi- 
official and threatening impression. The younger was a broadly- 
built man with a flat nose, blue-shaven cheeks, dark eyes and a 
jutting-out, determined chin, the older was an ordinary-looking 
bald-headed man. The younger man seemed not only to be the 
spokesman, but to occupy a prominent position which filled him 
with the more calm self-importance the less Don Domenico 
wished to take cognisance of it. Not for an instant did he 
forget his controlled and measured politeness: 

“ Signor Pascarella, I think? ” 

Don Domenico thought, a pity that I am done for, that 
these last days have completely upset me, that five minutes ago 
I had to overcome an attack of faintness. I am not in first- 
class fighting trim. Calm, just calm, that is the chief thing. 
And to forget Lauro completely! Yet, in spite of this sage 
exhortation, his disquietude increased with every moment, and 
a hateful sensation of fear. But his attitude—negligently 
erect, his right hand supported on the desk—truly left nothing 
to be desired. Considering the unimaginable circumstances, it 
must be called exemplary, indeed classical. An inner voice 
warned him: say as little as possible! So he waited in silence, his 
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bright fixed gaze directed at the intruders, that gaze that had 
often brought confusion to the Battefiori and Gnolli clan. The 
gentleman with the blue-shaven cheeks*bowed and gave his 
name, whereupon the bald-head did likewise. Don Domenico 
met this gesture of introduction with the same masterly in- 
activity, and made no answer. The spokesman opened the 
conversation: 

“ Forgive the interruption, Signor Pascarella! We have 
come to make certain inquiries.” 

Fear still held the balance against rage in Pascarella’s mind. 
But beneath his words there vibrated a dog-like snarling: 
“ What sort of inquiries? Whys For what purpose? And on 
whose account? ” 

The dark visitor, who was accustomed to weaker and more 
cowardly opponents, looked for a while with interest at the 
white-haired man, before answering with a counter-question: 

“ So you do not know who we are?” 

Don Domenico infused his reply with the most contemptuous 
indifference of which he was capable: 

“ I do not concern myself with politics. I never read the 
newspapers. I have no idea who you are, Signori! ” 

The younger man smiled appreciatively: 

“ You do not concern yourself with politics and do not read 
the newspapers. “That is very wise of you, Signor Pascarella. 
However, we have not come to trouble you with politics. This 
gentleman (he indicated his bald-headed companion) is the head 
of our Economic Supervisory Board. And I? Well, I am 
accompanying him.” 

Gnolli’s denunciation—Don Domenico had known it from 
the first instant. Only let him be calm, let him not get muddled. 
Away with Lauro and Grazia! Concentrate on the matter in 
hand and show an imperturbable face! With a disdainful nod 
he indicated two seats.. But only the elder man sat down at 
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Battefiori’s side of the desk. The younger would not condescend 
to take a seat. Pascarella would have liked to knock him down. 
That a puppy, who might have been his son, dared to play this 
game with him, took his breath away. ‘The order of the world 
was turned upside down. He sat down, so that the puppy 
should be the only one standing up, in the presence of old men, 
as was fitting. “The standing puppy, however, did not appear to 
feel in the least humiliated, but on the contrary shamelessly 
gave free rein to his curiosity: 

“ How are your business affairs, Signor Pascarella?” 

“ Excellent, thank you! ” 

‘* And how have they been recently, I mean in the last nine 
months? ” 

“ Even better, thank you; I cannot complain! ” 

“ I’m very glad to hear it. May one smoke? ” 

“No! My office is very small, as you see, and I myself 
never smoke here.” 

The dark man obligingly put his cigarette-case—which was 
not silyer—away again: 

“ Have you had losses this year, Signor Pascarella? ” 

“ Everyone has losses.” 

“ I don’t mean that. I am speaking of serious, dangerous 
losses. ”? 

“ That you must ask my cashier, or better still, Signor Gnolli, 
whom you are sure to know very well, and who has robbed me. 
I have in the last twenty-four hours No, no word of 
that! Do what you will!” 

“I must insit on your informing me yourself, Signor 
Pascarella! ” 

“ And I must insist on your informing me why and wherefore 
my information interests you! ” 

Now for the first time a sharp glint of fire showed in the eyes 
of the flat-nosed spokesman: 
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“I can explain without more ado, my dear sir. It is our 
duty to rid this country of all treacherous, insidious and harmful 
elements. So no nook or cranny can be too small and too 
uninteresting for us.” 

Don Domenico staggered to his feet. 

“ Are you referring to me?” he asked. “‘ Am I, by chance, 
among these treacherous elements? ” 

The dark man sat down and crossed his legs. 

“ That will depend entirely on the evidence you give.” 

Don Domenico clutched his neck with both hands. Then 
he intercepted a long look from the bald-headed man, who 
seemed to be winking at him as if to say: Let him go on talking, 
the fanatic! Be, wise! Realise your remarkable luck! Be 
guided by me! I have experience and practice in such situations. 
Without being able to decipher this look, Don Domenico 
calmed down and resumed his seat. 

“ I have no time for empty discussions,” he said, ‘* so what 
is it I can do for you? ” 

The spokesman had glanced casually round the office, before 
carelessly resuming the discussion. 

“ As an experienced business man you no doubt know 
that it is a criminal proceeding to conceal insolvency from 
the authorities and, in such circumstances, to take up fresh 
credits.” 

Don Domenico was seething more and more with an 
unbounded desire to deride and humiliate the puppy: 

“ What was your occupation, young man, before you became 
an officer of the criminal department? ” 

The shaft got home. The dark man rose: 

“ I am not an officer of the criminal department, but an army 
officer, who has seen active service.” 

“* I suppose then that you must have studied banking in the 
company pay-office? ” 
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Don Domenico’s derision had actually succeeded in intimidat- 
ing the spokesman. The lion had reduced him to the little army- 
lieutenant that he was. He felt that he had been reprimanded 
by a superior officer and to his great discomfort could think of 
no reply. Renewed derision rained down on him. 

“ You see, young man, you have learned nothing. You have 
no inkling of the facts and you are meddling in matters of which 
you understand nothing. I strongly advise you to refrain from 
further interference. And so, good morning! ” 

He spoke too quickly, too triumphantly, too sure of 
victory. The object of his mockery at once pulled himself 
together. 

“ All this does you no good, my dear sir. You will let us 
look at your books, and at once, moreover! ” 

“ I have no intention of so doing.” 

“Tt will certainly not help you if you make our task 
harder.” 

“These four walls belong to me. I am master here.” 

Now for the first time the bald-headed man intervened, with 
friendly deliberation. 

“ Signor Pascarella, I have known your name for many years. 
I am convinced that your business has been properly conducted. 
Produce the books! I will make a few random tests, while you 
explain any points that may arise. That’s a fair offer!” 

It was a more than fair offer, and it was enough to make you 
tear your hair to think that an old stricken man had not the 
sense to jump at it. But infatuated defiance had already passed 
the point at which a change of tactics was still possible. Don 
Domenico pulled out the desk drawer, but produced no ledgers. 
The dark man looked at the clock. 

“ I will wait five minutes. If you have not thought better of 
it by then, I must draw the logical conclusions.” 

The bald-head once more brought his encouraging conspirator’s 
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glance into play, but Pascarella seemed not to notice it, 
and stared into the open drawer. The former army officer, 
for his part, looked at the pictures on the walls. 

In Don Domenico’s office there hung the following poorly- 
framed documents and pictures. Two dusty diplomas. “The 
portraits of King Umberto and Queen Margherita, the parents 
of the present monarchs. (Even this was a sign of the con- 
servatism of the owner, who obstinately refused to take cogni- 
sance of the present.) In addition there was an oleograph of a 
dramatic painting representing Garibaldi with banners flying, 
setting foot on the coast of Sicily at the head of his Thousand. 
And finally, a yellowed opera scene from Gioconda, a hideous 
engraving. After the spokesman had finished looking at the 
gallery, he pronounced his judgment: 

“ The greatest Italian of our day is not here.” 

Domenico Pascarella, without removing his gaze from the 
inside of the drawer, repeated his formula: 

“ I do not concern myself with politics. I do not read the 
newspapers.” 

“Then why did you refuse to allow your sons to join the 
Avanguardia? ”’ 

“ I forbid you to speak of my sons!” 

The time wasup. The dark man walked past the bald-headed 
one to the window and stayed there a little while with his hand 
on the pane. 

“ Signor Pascarella,” the mild man warned him for the last 
time, “ consider well what you are doing! ” 

But the spokesman broke down the last bridge: 

“ I regret that I must take official proceedings against you! ” 
he announced. 

“ And I regret,” cried Don Domenico, “ that I do not possess 
enough staff to have you thrown out! ” 

The dark man paid not the slightest further attention to 
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Pascarella, but laid a much-stamped document on the table, as 
warrant of his authority, and announced: 

“I declare the banking business of Domenico Pascarella 
closed; the books will be taken away and the safes sealed.” 

A pattering of feet on the spiral staircase. ‘Two militia men 
and a carabiniere pushed into the office. Unfortunately, Don 
Domenico now committed the craziest action of his life. He 
pulled his revolver out of the drawer and brandished it about 
like a madman. A shot went off and broke the window. The 
men in uniform flung themselves upon him and a struggle began 
which demonstrated the almost superhuman strength of this 
stout man of sixty-six. The militia men, who had carried out 
many punitive expeditions against superior forces without a 
hitch, were sent flying against the wall like marionettes. The 
father’s titantic agony seemed to be transformed into frantic 
muscular strength. “The gendarme crashed so heavily against 
the desk that, in falling, he took with him the inkstand, post- 
basket, books, letter-scales and the revolving chair. The narrow 
room was filled with clamour. Only at the third attempt did 
the superior numbers succeed in throwing the madman to the 
ground. Lying there, Don Domenico went on roaring in a 
thundering voice: ‘‘ My children!” It was several minutes 
before they had fettered him, pushed him down the stairs and 
into the street. The Piazza del Municipio was teeming with 
life, as it was exactly midday. Pascarella, now unable to move 
his hands, went on defending himself with his body and shoulders. 
Without shame and without reflection he howled: “ I want my 
children again! My children! My children!” The scene 
attracted a crowd. More than a hundred people, hooting 
cruelly, accompanied the fettered father, whom they took for 
drunk or mad, to the police station. 

And Arthur Campbell? 

It has not gone unperceived that since his miraculous reunion 
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with Grazia, a veil had fallen over his being. Nothing could be 
more natural. Arthur was under the deep hypnotic spell of 
fulfilment. Just consider. Here was a peaceful islander in the 
forties, a partner in an industrial undertaking, not rich, but 
possessed of a safe income. He was at peace with himself, and 
liked life well enough. But what was life? A few hours of work 
in the daytime, in the morning before work an hour’s recreation, 
a ride, three sets of tennis or a few holes of golf; after work two 
to four hours of social pleasure, a chat with friends, a quiet 
evening with his elder sister, a motor-drive into the country, a 
game at the club, but chess or dominoes in preference to cards. 
The only excesses in this well-modulated life were his annual 
trips, long trips that cost money. But, with an Englishman, 
can the longest voyages (India, Borneo, Jamaica, South Africa, 
Haiti, New Zealand) be called excesses, even when they exceed 
his budget? What has a bachelor to lose? And, on the shores of 
the Tyrrhenian Sea, this bachelor world-traveller was overtaken 
by the adventure of passion. An organism in whose blood stream, 
through its very heredity, all sorts of diseases have run riot, an 
organism whose defensive forces are ever on the watch against 
infection, finds it easy to withstand an attack. Unseasoned 
blood, on the other hand, after pulsating idly for so many 
decades, once attacked by disease, can scarcely put up any 
resistance. In Naples, in the foyer of the San Carlo, the 
bachelor fell in love at first sight with Grazia Pascarella. He 
fell into unfamiliar confusion of mind, he forgot his upbringing 
and strict mode of life, he even lay in wait for the girl at the 
corner of the Via Concordia, behaviour which he had always 
loathed as offensive and vulgar. Grazia did not dismiss him, but 
allowed him to walk with her and gave him an hour of incon- 
ceivable sweetness, the memory of which shook him like a high 
fever. There followed the night of the festa di ballo in the 
Bertolini Hotel. He had now so far pulled himself together as 
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to be able to behave like a gentleman. He must resign all claim 
to her, on account of the great difference in their ages. That 
was pitilessly clear to him. Then their talk in the wind-swept 
hour of parting, which his memory would take with it beyond 
death. Next, nine months of tortured nerves, of gnashing 
rebellion against himself, his world and his way of life. He was 
hardly recognisable as himself. He had become bad-tempered, 
spiteful for no reason. He was conscious of nothing but the 
tragic fleetingness of life, and blamed his environment, his 
circumstances, his occupation, his upbringing and his nation. 
Disagreements occurred in the factory. Without weighing the 
pros and cons, he disposed of his share, and lost money in the 
process. “That didn’t matter. He had to have money, and 
quickly. A club friend, a geographer of world reputation, was 
fitting out an expedition to explore the Himalaya. A splendid 
opportunity for a discreet-kind of not too boring suicide. He 
applied for permission to join the expedition. Grazia’s bottle- 
post effected a sudden decision. He wandered for several hours 
through the labyrinth of Naples. Before evening, the girl had 
fallen into his arms, without reserve, without petty shame. He, 
a Mr. Arthur Campbell from London, was for Grazia the all- 
powerful saviour, like an archangel, like death. She stayed with 
him, she, the purest of the pure, in defiance of all morality, all 
calculation. What he had thought for ever lost was now his. 
The hypnosis of fulfilment. But another sort of stupefaction 
streamed from the strange world which now surrounded Lim, 
the Pascarella world, not serene and simple, as he had always 
thought in his northern arrogance. He felt unequal to the 
contradictions it embraced within itself: dramatic fervour, 
which was also matter-of-fact, undisciplined wealth of feeling, 
which at the same time went logically to the root of things, 
virginity co-existent with maturity, unbounded family instinct 
and, at the same time, almost unscrupulous determination to be 
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free of it. Campbell was not built for such a strain. “Tossed 
hither and thither by the family destinies, by heat and cold, by 
changes of mood, by Grazia’s vitality, he suffered from a 
consciousness of ludicrous inadequacy. Was he, then, too old 
and too set in his ways for her? This uncertainty lasted until 
the moment when the news of Domenico Pascarella’s arrest 
changed everything. Arthur Campbell had won Grazia in the 
world of love ; now it was his business to fight for her in the 
world of material things. It was necessary for him to prove 
himself, and thus to show to the eyes of his beloved for all time 
his superiority in the battle of life, the one superiority that re- 
mained to him, All these groping apprehensions were confined 
to the darkest darkness of his heart, where also dwelt a wish 
that the virtues of the Campbell character should not be com- 
pletely driven to the wall by this sweet strange world. Cool 
blood, tough, sinewy resolution, elastic planning, patient tactics, 
humour in victory and defeat, these were the weapons that were 
now to enter the struggle. In his promise to procure her father’s 
release, there was not the slightest trace of arrogance or boasting. 
Campbell knew that he would not give up even if it cost him his 
life. Grazia, too, recognised this immediately. He begged 
her to abandon the blood-sacrifice, so that his energies might 
not be hampered. She obeyed. Annunziata and Iride were 
prepared for the operation. Campbell also suggested that 
Grazia should stay with her sisters and await his return there. 
Then he took his leave, and signed to Giuseppe to follow him. 
The tottering old man sensed that a resolute attempt to save 
his master was afoot, and took his place in the taxi beside the 
driver. “The first thing that Campbell did, however, seemed 
like a gesture of indifference. He stretched his long limbs till the 
joints cracked, thereby, as it were, testing and tuning his bodily 
instrument. Long slender limbs and a skull to match attack a 
problem in a manner different from short, thick-set limbs and a 
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round tom-cat’s head. ‘That is to say that, in contrast to Don 
Domenico, there was nothing sudden and explosive in the 
Englishman ; everything evolved in accordance with definite 
intentions, and preserved order and sequence. Arthur’s tender 
thoughtfulness was shown by the fact that he first attended to 
a matter of minor importance. He drove up to the Vomero 
district and engaged a room for Grazia in a well-known pension. 
She must not stay at the Bertolini, but somewhere where she 
would be beyond the reach of slanderous tongues. His next 
call was at the British Consulate. “The Consul wriggled and 
warned. Italy politically was in a state of white heat. Petty 
Neros and provincial Caligulas swarmed everywhere. Inter- 
ference might give the desired occasion for cheap gestures of 
defiance, in the course of which even the strongest great power 
might be exposed to a rebuff. The official was impressed by the 
fact that Campbell recognised none of these arguments and 
stuck to his point. Perhaps there were hidden interests which 
must not be offended behind this energetic fellow-countryman. 
The Consul made a note of everything and promised to try 
unofficial inquiries in the competent quarter. 

The taxi then returned to the city and stopped before 
Domenico Pascarella’s azienda. Luckily, in spite of drastic 
pronouncements, orders had not been quite so drastically carried 
out. Although a large official seal was suspended to the roll- 
shutters, they were only half-drawn down, so that it would be 
possible to slip into the office quite easily, although a sentry 
paced past it at intervals. Giuseppe was ordered to produce 
Pascarella’s staff dead or alive. ‘The old man knew the addresses 
and drove off, while Campbell, as a distinguished foreigner, 
looked at the Castello Nuovo, and so attracted no further 
attention from the police officer. The interval was useful, for 
far-reaching plans were under consideration. In five minutes 
the taxi returned and the cashier got out. ‘The little man, 
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who had grown old under Don Domenico’s discipline, seemed 
quite broken by what had happencd. The Englishman, who 
overtopped him by half a length, took his arm. His stubborn 
but not too successful language studies suddenly produced an 
astounding agility of words. 

“ My name is Arthur Campbell,” he began; “ I am going 
to marry Signorina Grazia, and for that reason am going to 
get her father out of prison. I intend if necessary to sacrifice 
my whole fortune for this purpose. Do you understand? 
Very well, then, now tell me everything. But concisely and 
slowly.” 

The cashier would have liked to kiss the feet of this messenger 
from heaven. He had already said good-bye to life. For who 
would give an old man another job? He began to tell his story, 
neither concisely nor slowly, and confusedly into the bargain, 
Campbell had again and again to pull him up: “ What? I 
don’t understand.” The conversation took place before the 
entrance to the Hotel Londres, to which the Englishman had 
directed the taxi to proceed, so that attention might not be 
attracted by a group in front of the azienda. In fifteen minutes 
he knew enough to get the drift of the story, from Battefiori’s 
peculations up to the present stage. He inquired about the 
business books. But the cashier himself had had to hand them | 
over to the authorities. All of them? The old man looked 
around in troubled thought. No! He had hidden the day-book 
in his own drawer, and from it all the accounts could at a pinch 
be reconstructed. Good, let it be fetched. But how? Campbell 
came toa rapid decision. ‘‘ When the watchman turns his back,” 
he ordered, “* creep into the office and fetch the day-book. PI 
wait for you in the taxi here.” 

Five minutes later the cashier with his booty rejoined Camp- 
bell. ‘The latter wasted no superfluous words over the success 
of his stratagem, but gave the order: “ To the lawyer.” Don 
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Domenico’s employee, trained to taciturnity, understood at 
once and gave the address of the lawyer whom the firm usually 
employed. Arrived at his office, Arthur Campbell explained 
that it was his intention to stand security for Don Domenico and 
his business, and that he was prepared to guarantee with his 
whole property all the debts and obligations of the head of the 
firm. He asked for no security or service in return for this 
guarantee. The amazed lawyer drafted an agreement. The 
Englishman requested him to notify the authorities as soon as 
_ possible that Domenico Pascarella’s business affairs were thus 
covered in every item. He left with the lawyer the passbook of 
his London bank, from which a broad outline of the present 
state of his money matters could be gathered. In face of such 
prodigality, the cashier became more and more insatiable. He 
indicated the Gnolli credits of which notice of withdrawal had 
been given as the most immediate danger. Campbell pledged 
himself, in a letter written in his own hand, to pay back the 
money down to the last soldo within five days. The lawyer’s 
respect for this Croesus increased by leaps and bounds. With 
some empressement he telephoned to a well-known barrister and 
asked him to call at his office, and the barrister actually appeared 
in a short space of time. ‘The cashier had once more to give 
a consecutive account of events. After he had finished, the 
barrister began to pick his teeth with a match, a sign that a 
conflict was going on in his mind between his professional 
sense and political objections. Finally, however, hypnotised by 
Campbell’s impressive demeanour, he decided to look into the 
Pascarella case, and started for the prison. 

It was now five o’clock, tea-time in fact. An insuperable 
desire for his accustomed refreshment, heightened by the hard 
work he had accomplished, made itself felt in Campbell. “This 
desire would insinuate itself into Campbell’s system till the last 


day of his life. As all that could be done for the time being 
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had been done, he called to the taxi-man: “ Hotel Bertolini.” 
But first, in order to whet the zeal of his adjutants for further 
services, he distributed generous expenses allowances to the 
cashier and Giuseppe. ‘The cashier bowed seven times, declared 
that in accordance with the new order of things he would render 
a faithful account of the money received, and promised to be at 
the hotel at eight o’clock next morning. Giuseppe, in spite of 
his stroke, skipped about on his stick drunk with joy, crying: 
“ What further orders has Eccellenza? ” 

He was told to return and do what he could for Signorina 
Grazia and her sisters, and to move Signorina Grazia’s things to 
the pension, where a room had been reserved for her. The old 
man achieved a deep bow. Nothing could surprise him now. 
Since a second incomprehensible master had descended from 
heaven and appeared in the arena, he wrung from himself a new 
eagerness to serve the Pascarella girls. Campbell sat down to tea 
in the lounge of the Bertolini. But he did not devote himself 
to the rite with the exclusive tranquillity it demands. An 
amazing and unprecedented occurrence. Beside his cup lay 
telegraph forms, which he filled in thoughtfully in his upright 
firm writing. ‘The first was addressed to his sister, the second 
to his bank. In the latter he asked the bank to sell out his 
securities immediately on the most favourable terms, and to open 
a large credit at the Banca Commerciale. After a number of 
less important telegrams, he sent a final one to the writer, 
publisher and journalist, Aldo Bugetti of Florence, with whom 
he had struck up a friendship the previous year during a longish 
stay in that town. Bugetti possessed considerable influence 
over Italian public opinion. Campbell asked him to come to 
Naples in the next day or two if in any way possible. “This ended 
his day’s work and he was free-to return to Grazia. He knocked 
at the white hospital room door. She came out and pressed his 
hands to her breast : ‘* Arturo, at last.” 
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She was so different from the girl of the morning. Very 
resigned, very submissive. 

“ How are your sisters? ” 

“ Everything is successfully over. Heaven grant that it may 
do good. At first I was terribly envious of Zia. But now I 
love her. She is far the best of usall. Iride isasleep. And you? 
And Papa? ” 

“ Don’t ask me questions yet, Grazia. I need time.” 

“ Of course, Arturo, I understand. Won’t you come in? 
Don’t you want to see them? ” 

“ But I’m a stranger, Grazia. I don’t want to disturb or 
embarrass them.” 

“ Oh, but you won’t. I have told them everything. I had 
to. They know that you are going to get Papa released.” 

She pushed him gently through the door. Campbell saw 
Annunziata’s deathly yellow face with the big tranquil eyes. 
He did not know why the sight so wrung his heart. He 
stepped up to her bed and kissed her hand, while she looked 
gravely into his eyes, from far away it seemed. Iride, who had 
wakened at his entry, showed that the opiate had not impaired 
her liveliness. 

“ Ah, Signor Arturo,” she cried—a surprisingly favourable 
advance in the new relationship—‘ Tell us about Papa. How 
is he? ” 

“ He will be back with you in a day or two, Signorina Iride.” 

“ I hope that you are not pulling our leg, Signor Arturo.” 

“ Iride, Iride,” Grazia said reprovingly, “ how can you be so 
naughty.” 

Annunziata looked on in silence. The atmosphere, in this 
girlishly white and bare sick-room, of the triad of the Pascarella 
sisters was so full and strong, that Arthur Campbell was once 
more assailed by the painful uncertainty of the morning. He had 
an uncomfortable feeling that he had burst like a coarse, sensual 
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reality among spectrally bright creatures who strangely surpassed 
him in spirituality. He was again seized by a violent desire to 
justify his, as he thought, repulsively rational character by 
considerate care for them. He excused himself for a little, in 
spite of Grazia’s astonished protests, drove to the Bertolini, 
ordered a choice supper, and brought it back in his taxi, carefully, 
served on silver dishes. A waiter had to accompany him. He 
himself carried the bottle of champagne. ‘The hospital porter 
raised difficulties, which had to be smoothed over by an appeal 
to the doctor on duty. But before Campbell entered the room 
with his good things, he was red to the roots of his hair, 
man of forty-five though he was. He felt ashamed. He had 
not reflected that the two invalids neither could nor should eat, 
and that Grazia, too, was in no state of mind to enjoy delicate 
dishes. How tactless he had been. Here he came bearing the 
ignominious gifts of materialism and intrusive vitality. The 
door opened. Too late to turn back. The sisters, however, 
luckily were not at all shocked. Grazia took the tray with 
enthusiastic glances. The smell of the delicate dishes they had 


never tasted, the sparkling silver, the champagne (shades of the — 


foyer of the San Carlo!) brought the glitter of life into their 
comfortless surroundings. Iride greedily demanded food, a 
thing that hadn’t happened for weeks. Annunziata sipped the 
deliciously ice-cold wine. Campbell, however, could not be 
persuaded to stay and share the meal. Not until nine o’clock 
did he appear again to escort Grazia back to the pension. During 
the drive, overcome, he buried his head in her breast and 
stammered: “ “Thank God e. e Thank God... =” 

Alone in his room, he had a peculiar feeling as if life were 
passing not second by second, but in an incomprehensible 
simultaneousness, entirely in the present tense, so to speak. 


Nevertheless, he fell asleep immediately and did not waken once 
all night. 


| 
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The first event of next morning was the noisy little crowd 
which had assembled in front of Don Domenico’s azienda. 
The report of his arrest seemed to have penetrated rapidly to his 
rural clients. About thirty worthy men, assuredly not city 
dwellers, were standing together in a thunderstruck group, 
gravely discussing the affair and trembling for their money. 
They represented Pascarella’s commercial bodyguard, the wine- 
growers, innkeepers, and boat-owners whose savings he had in 
his charge, from Capua, Caserta, Marcianise, Benevento, Avel- 
lino and Salerno. Arthur Campbell sent the cashier out to do 
battle. He was instructed to soothe the clients and assure 
them that none of them would lose a single centesimo. The 
cashier undertook the task with due solemnity. He pompously 
joined the group, which crowded round him. Poor Don 
Domenico, he began pianissimo with anxious side-glances, had 
been the victim of political intrigues. In a business sense, how- 
ever, the firm was at the moment in a stronger position than 
ever. Incredulous faces stared at the cashier. He waved his 
hat enthusiastically. A month ago, perhaps, uneasiness might 
have been justified.. But to-day, when Domenico Pascarella’s 
son-in-law was standing guarantee, and not only standing 
guarantee, but representing the firm in his own person? “ Look, 
there he is,” he exhorted the gathering, as if a single glance at 
the tall Englishman was enough to eradicate all doubt for ever. 
Then the Neapolitan book-keeper proceeded to explain to the 
overcast clients the truth as he saw it. “That miracle-worker of 
a son-in-law was the proprietor of the Bank of England, or some 
equally secure institution, and had at his disposal more millions 
of “ sterline ” than the biggest Italian bank had lire. Did they 
know how much a “ sterlina ” was worth? Well, every single 
one was worth five dollars. And every child knew how much 
a dollar was worth. It was a time when men worshipped on 
their knees the gods of reliable currencies. No wonder that the 
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trembling gaze of the little gathering flickered timidly over the 
Englishman. The cashier not only held out the prospect of a 
magical increase in their money, but prophesied that the new 
manager would replace these small premises by a palazzo such 
as had never been seen in Naples. Finally Campbell himself 
spoke a few halting words in elucidation of his prophet. No one 
need feel any alarm. But anyone who lacked confidence would 
receive the full value of his securities in a few days over the 
counters of the Banca Commerciale. ‘The cashier closed the 
meeting with a fresh dark hint that Pascarella’s arrest was a 
political incident, neither more nor less. 

As the word politics has already been uttered more than once, 
it is unfortunately no longer possible to exclude it entirely from 
this tale of fatherhood and the love between brothers and sisters. 
Who or what could indeed escape from it to-day? Luckily, 
however, it merely forms the background of an episode not 
entirely lacking in humour, from which Arthur Campbell 
emerged victorious. From the British Consul, whom he visited 
about twelve that morning, he learned that nothing could be 
done in the Pascarella business, as the principal was an obdurate 
and malignant opponent of the Government. Quite apart from 
his business malversations, the unfortunate man had threatened 
the militia officials with armed resistance and had fired several 
shots at them. ‘The Consul urgently advised against any attempt 
to bring pressure to bear, which could only lead to unpleasant 
misunderstandings. Arthur Campbell hurried to the Hotel 
Bertolini, where he sat huddled in reflection in an arm-chair. 
At the end of half an hour, he rang up the British Embassy at 
Rome. When he got the connection, he spoke into the mouth- 
piece in a curt and resolute voice: 

“ Arthur Campbell of London here. I want to speak to the 
Ambassador. “To His Excellency, yes. It is very urgent.” 

The woman’s voice in Rome fell silent. A phlegmatic 
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secretary of legation took her place. Arthur Campbell repeated 
his words with menacing emphasis: ‘‘ Arthur Campbell of 
London speaking.” 

It sounded like ‘“‘ The King speaking,” or ‘‘ The Prime 
Minister speaking.” The Secretary regretted that His Excel- 
lency was out. Then Campbell said: 

“Then will you please attend to the matter? I, Arthur 
Campbell of London—have you got that?—must have an 
effective recommendation to the Governor of Naples by early 
to-morrow morning at the latest. The matter is very important 
and cannot be postponed. You know the necessary procedure 
better than I do. My address is the Hotel Bertolini.” 

All diplomacy is based on the fashionable superstition that the 
cosmos is nothing but a tissue of personal interests. “The young 
gentleman at the other end of the line marvelled at the weight 
and energy of the voice. When he got into direct touch with 
the Ambassador, he at once reported this confident request. 
‘The Ambassador showed nervousness. 

“ What, Sir Arthur is in Italy, and we have no information. 
Most unpleasant.” 

He made a rapid calculation. Arthur Campbell-Grant, the 
Liberal leader, index of the political balance and a sword of 
Damocles suspended over the heads of diplomats! His Excellency 
got into personal touch with the Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
Italy was negotiating for a new commercial treaty with Great 
Britain. The authorities were therefore extremely forth- 
coming, although attempts to influence domestic conditions fell 
into the category of highly undesirable events. “The machinery 
of State began to turn with unwonted speed, and by that evening 
Arthur Campbell was in possession of a despatch from the 
Embassy which assured him an audience with, and active support 
from, the Prefect of Naples. Campbell was somewhat surprised 
at the “ Grant,” but had no reason to correct this mistaken 
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extension of his name. Next morning a dignified personage 
appeared at the hotel, to enquire, in the name of the Prefect, 
after the good health of Sir Arthur Campbell on Neapolitan 
soil. He added that His Excellency would be entirely at the 
service of the distinguished visitor between four and six that 
afternoon. Had he any other wishes or complaints? Arthur 
Campbell thanked him carelessly. But fortune’s good-humour 
was not exhausted with these proofs of favour. Aldo Bugetti, 
the famous publicist, Campbell’s Florentine friend, arrived with 
the midday train and put up at the Bertolini. At lunch Arthur 
told him the whole story quite frankly. Bugetti scarcely recog- 
nised this passionate and distraught man as the Englishman of 
the previous year. He promised to help. The Prefect was a 
friend of his and had served in the same regiment. Campbell’s 
hand kept fumbling in his coat pocket in which were Grazia’s 
copies of Placido’s poems and sketches. In leisure moments, 
especially at nights, he had dipped into them, but had not 
understood very much. None the less, he felt a shy respect for 
Grazia’s poet-brother. Obsessed by a glowing desire to remould 
the destiny of the Pascarella family, he handed over the papers 
to Bugetti and asked him to give an opinion on them. But 
when Bugetti shoved the manuscripts into his pocket with the 
experienced and indifferent hand of the editor, Arthur was 
overcome with alarm. Was it right to hand over the delicate 
understanding between brother and sister to a stranger? For a 
moment he felt like asking for the return of the manuscripts, 
then he let things take their course. After lunch he lay down to 
snatch half an hour’s sleep. He had not seen Grazia that day, 
but merely sent her an optimistic note. He was resolved not to 
scatter his forces, but to meet the Prefect with calm composure. 
At a quarter-past four he was ushered into the sanctuary of this 
potentate. He had not been kept waiting for more than two 
minutes, 
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Campbell entered a room of moderate size. A tall figure 
came forward a step or two springily to meet him. The 
Prefect was certainly no older than thirty-five. He had the 
trained body and the clear-cut face, in short, was of the hand- 
some, determined type which had been predominant in Italy for 
some years. “These young men form not only a party, but in a 
sense a biological class. In his own way the Prefetto resembled 
the spokesman who had ordered Domenico Pascarella’s arrest, 
only on a higher mental and physical plane of the hierarchy. 
With the sharpened senses of the fighting man, Arthur Campbell 
felt that this splendid bearing was not quite innate nor inherited, 
but new, a recent veneer, so to speak, and by several tones too 
high-handed. Behind the determination lurked a secret timidity 
or unsureness, which surrounded the youthful Governor with a 
sympathetic aura. He greeted his visitor in his bad English and 
asked him to take a seat by his desk. In the most amiable man- 
ner he hoped that his visitor had found comfortable quarters and 
was enjoying his stay in Naples. Campbell returned laconic and 
reserved answers, in obedience to the whisper of his instinct. He 
felt that he must not for a second place himself in the position 
of a petitioner. He paid a polite but not effusive tribute to His 
Excellency’s English, whereat the Prefect made a slight 
bow. 

“ I spent a fortnight in London last year,” he said. “* As you 
know, of course, the negotiations had just been started at that 
time. I was not yet in the administration.” 

Arthur Campbell had no knowledge of any negotiations and, 
therefore, stared impenetrably before him. The young man 
opposite him thought: these Englishmen are politically superior 
to the rest of the world. He was uncommonly anxious to draw 
this carelessly and immaculately silent opponent out of his 
reserve. For this purpose he threw a conversational ball to the 


Liberal leader: 
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“ The next elections should bring a great change for you, 
sir. The Conservatives and the Labour people are undoubtedly 
spent by friction. We here call ourselves, and in fact are, an 
entirely anti-Liberal party. But one must never name the 
Italian Liberals, wretched creatures, in the same breath as the 
English Liberals, behind whom stands the spirit of sacrifice and 
an unbroken glorious tradition. We are hoping that you will 
remove the protective tariff.” 

Campbell was not in the least interested in the Liberals nor 
in the Conservatives, and least of all in tariffs. But he must 
make some oracular reply, and that in a proper delphically 
equivocal form, in order not to expose his nakedness in the 
matter of international politics. Therefore he dropped his 
anxious gaze on his long legs and remarked: ‘‘ The future does 
not depend on England alone.” 

The Prefect understood at once. A hint of pressure, he 
thought. In the matter of the commercial treaty, they seemed 
to have reached a dead-end. The delicate accent of diplomatic 
dissatisfaction was unmistakable. Whatever could this man 
want with him? He made up his mind to be careful and silent. 
Campbell made the same resolve. Quite clearly he must not 
take the initiative. A long silence ensued, or rather a com- 
petition to discover which had the better nerves. In this case it 
proved to be the Englishman. Was he not fighting for Grazia? 
Arrived at the Arctic limit of this silence, the Prefect, smiling 
an artificial smile, began : 

“ I assume that I can do you a service, sir.” 

“ Yes, and you will not only be doing me a service, for Signor 
Domenico Pascarella is one of the most honourable citizens of 
Naples.” 

And dryly Arthur Campbell related what he knew, 
while the Prefect made notes on a slip of paper. Then 
he rang and handed the slip to the official who answered 
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the bell. “‘ Have we a report of this case? Let me know 
immediately.” 

“So,” concluded Campbell, ‘‘ I request that this innocent 
gentleman should be released to-day, as he has been the victim 
of lying informers.” 

The Prefect made several telephone calls, in order to gain 
time. Meanwhile he had made up his mind about the position: 
English capital interests: they are all bargain-drivers. Aloud he 
said: “ A banker, you say? ” 

“ Yes, if you like to put it so.” 

“ And a friend of yours, sir? ” 

“ By no means. I have only seen him for a moment twice in 
my life.” 

“ Pardon me, but I am obliged to get definite information. 
Does the Pascarella firm carry on business with England? ” 

Campbell hesitated a little and then acknowledged the truth 
in a firm voice: “‘ For the last few days, yes.” 

Telephonic information arrived. A dossier was brouzht, 
containing the detailed police report. The Prefect leaned back 
in his chair and studied it. “Then—a considerable time had 
meanwhile elapsed—he laid the document almost tenderly on 
the table. 

“ The case has two aspects, a commercial and a political one. 
Suspicious conduct with regard to credits on the one hand——” 

In a louder tone of voice Campbell interrupted him: 

“ I am guaranteeing the Pascarella firm to the extent of all 
I possess. The legal document has already been drawn. I 
must emphatically draw your attention to the fact that the firm 

‘is in a position to pay a hundred per cent. and completely satisfy 
its creditors.” 

Aha! massoneria! How these Freemasons stick to each 
other, there’s no uprooting them. A power as tough and 
elastic as india-rubber. The Prefect once again turned over 
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the sheets of the report thoughtfully, smiling indulgently the 
while. 

“The political aspect is much more serious,” he at last 
observed. ‘‘ This Signor Pascarella has offered armed resistance 
to and shot at the executive authorities of the State and the 
nation.” 

Arthur Campbell’s bony fingers drummed on his kneecap. 

“ Pardon me, Your Excellency, but according to my English 
notions, a man who is assaulted in his house or in his office is 
in a position of self-defence. I would have acted in the same 
way as Signor Pascarella.” 

The Prefect withdrew far into himself. 

“ How do you mean ‘ assaulted ’ ? ” he asked, 

Arthur Campbell assumed a look of cool amazement, and 
replied : 

“ Any unjustified and illegitimate intrusion into my house or 
my place of business, whether carried out by the police or any- 
body else, is in my view an assault.” 

“We are hardly likely to agree on the point, sir. The 
liberal view of personal freedom may be suited to a well-trained 
people like the English. But we must enforce discipline and 
authority. Hence we take as our model the Roman State, the 
finest age of our race.” 

“I unfortunately had not the honour to know the Roman 
State from personal experience. I am, however, well ac- 
quainted with my own sense of justice. I would be willing to 
wager that it is not very different from your own, Signor 
Prefetto.” 

“ But it does differ, Mr. Campbell, and in this respect: I lay 
far less stress on private feelings than you do. What does a 
personal sense of justice of this kind signify compared with 
actual national justice? ” 

Campbell’s calm began aie to crumble. 
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“What harm can an honourable man like Domenico 
Pascarella do to his country? ” 

“ Weare still in a state of war.” 

“ But not war against the weaker.” 

“ War against enemies.” 

“ Do you seriously believe that this old paterfamilias is your 
enemy? Why the devil should he be your enemy? I would like 
to explain that a few days before this assault one of Domenico 
Pascarella’s sons died abroad, and that two hours before his 
arrest he lost one of his daughters for ever.” 

“These are psychologically important details, which the 
Court will take into consideration.” 

Arthur Campbell rose. 

“ I damned well wish that you yourself would take these 
human details into consideration, sir.” 

The young Prefect stood up stiffly. 

“ We have our principles,” he said. 

Campbell’s composure was gone. Externally he gave no sign 
of it, except that the blue of his eyes deepened. 

“ These principles must be extraordinarily complicated,” he 
said. ‘‘ But the facts are very simple. A merchant falls under 
suspicion of fraud. “The savings of a number of his fellow- 
citizens are deposited with him. I have spoken to them. They 
are decent people, fearful for their money. Instead of protecting 
these people from loss, which must surely be the main interest 
of the State and the nation, you lay a bomb and thereby ruin not 
only one enemy, but fifty friends as well. ‘That seems to me to 
be neither discipline nor national action but merely . . .” 

Although Campbell did not actually utter the word “ stupid,” 
the room echoed with it. In spite of this insult, checked at the 
very moment of utterance, the Englishman’s logic found its 
mark. The ambition-inspired feats, the so-called ‘‘ punitive 
expeditions ” of a hundred authorities or usurpers of authority 
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were one of the greatest evils in the Party. But the Prefect 
could not admit defeat. He therefore assumed the safe attitude 
of bureaucracy. 

“ There is not much sense in discussing the case further at 
present,” he said. “ Judicial procedure alone will clear up the 
real position of affairs.” 

“ In any constitutional country judicial proceedings without 
adequate proofs would be stopped.” 

“ I imagine that Signor Pascarella’s revolver shots constitute 
more than adequate proofs.” 

“ They were an honourable proof of justifiable self-defence.” 

The conversation had taken a turn which by no means 
pleased the Prefect. Instructions from above were that the 
English Party leader, Sir Arthur Campbell-Grant, should be 
met, so far as possible, in a formal and objective manner. But 
the Prefect was penetrated through and through with the 
Fascist temperament and had unwisely lost himself among the 
heights of discussion. Now he must retreat unnoticeably. 
Once again his sharp features assumed their affected smile. 

“ At the moment I can give no decision,” he said. ‘“‘ But I 
promise you, sir, that I will go into the case very carefully before 
this evening.” 

The calm Englishman, however, in whose heart Grazia and 
her family were suffering cruelly, seemed to have lost his senses, 
for he expressed no satisfaction with this hopeful compromise, 
did not echo the Prefect’s lighter tone, but raised his tall frame 
even higher as he said: 

~“ Please do attend to it, Signor Prefetto. Domenico Pascar- 
ella is innocent and, therefore, must be released, to-day rather 
than to-morrow. If this is not done, I give you my word that 
I will take another and better way to enforce justice.” 

With this threat he took his leave. But while still on the 
staircase he realised his blunder. What a God-forsaken idiot I 
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am. I behaved in an impossible fashion and unscrupulously 
threw away this excellent chance. Fortunately, however, the 
Prefect was cherishing similar feelings about his own conduct. 
Was this absurd Pascarella worth so much fuss? And if it turns 
out that he is really innocent, what then! Devil take all hot- 
headed imbeciles! Now I have upset England! And just at the 
most critical point of the negotiations? What will He have to 
say toit? At the thought of Him, the Prefect was overcome with 
insatiable fury against all the superpatriotic party opportunists 
who were always landing him in difficulties of this kind. Was 
not Italy dependent on England’s favour? The whole democratic 
world hated the new regime ; France was at the head of the 
intrigues. In a moment of isolation Italy would be hopelessly 
lost without English coal. “That was His well-known opinion, 
with which He had justified a policy of intervention at the 
beginning of the war. The “ better way ” threatened by the 
Englishman was without doubt the way to Him. Campbell- 
Grant, that name meant English coal and the iron and steel 
industry. Domenico Pascarella’s little business was gradually 
becoming the centre-point of an intrigue of high politics. All 
these reflections were exacerbated by a telephone call from 
Aldo Bugetti. The touchiness of the big journalists must be 
respected. “That, too, was one of the secret instructions issued 
from above. The Prefect’s former fellow-officer sounded 
unceremoniously out of temper. 

“ What sort of folly are you up to? ” he asked. ‘‘ Locking up 
a poor harmless old citizen. Can’t you keep your young men in 
better order? I felt sick and ashamed before my English friend 
when he told me what a nuisance you were making of your- 
selves.” 

The Prefect earnestly defended the measures taken by the 
authorities. But his mood was extremely lukewarm. “ My 
English friend,” that explained everything. “The affair seemed 
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to be spreading to larger and larger circles. He promised the ~ 
publicist also that he would look into the facts as quickly and 
thoroughly as possible. But his decision was already taken. 
The Pascarella case must, if remotely” possible, disappear as 
rapidly and unobtrusively as could be managed. ‘The offender 
must for the sake of appearances stay in gaol for a day or two 
longer. After all, no one could fire shots at the authority of 
the State and the nation and get off scot-free, that would be a 
fine state of affairs. The investigations must be completed in 
twenty-four hours. ‘Then on Sunday Signor Pascarella, if there 
was really no serious suspicion against him, might go to hell and 
the affair be duly shelved. 

For Arthur Campbell days of heavy discouragement followed. 
The worst thing of all, however, was that he must exercise iron 
self-discipline and force himself always to show Grazia and her 
sisters a serenely confident face. He spent indescribable hours 
in the white sick-room. Grazia’s faith! She did not ask many 
questions. She did not worry him with anxiety and curiosity. 
Since the first night of consummated happiness a sacred space 
of renunciation was imposed between them, Papa’s fate. “They 
did not touch each other; they were scarcely a moment alone 
together. On the further side of his love, Campbell’s relations 
with the three girls became more and more intimate. Not 
Grazia only, but all three awaited his daily visit with impatience. 
He had become the hope and purport of their lives. Iride wel- 
comed him boisterously. He often brought her presents, for he 
had already discovered her passion for midget reproductions of 
things. Grazia and Annunziata received offerings of flowers, 
and he showed no preference for his sweetheart. “The eldest 
sister seemed unable to recover from the loss of blood. She 
was still as pale and languid as on the day of the operation. 
When she opened her quiet eyes, they were always full of horror 
that the world was still there. One day when he arrived earlier 
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than usual and Grazia had not returned from some errand or 
other, Campbell sat down quietly by Annunziata’s bed. Iride 
was asleep and he assumed that Annunziata was also asleep or 
pretending to be asleep. ‘Then he noticed that tears were 
trickling from under her closed lids, fresh drops always forming, 
while the sunken face remained motionless and still. He felt that 
he had never known real human grief till he saw these sleep-tears. 
Meanwhile he was arming himself for fresh feats. After 
his unsuccessful audience with the Prefect, he considered the 
game temporarily lost. So he had firmly made up his mind to go 
to Rome at the beginning of the following week and to win the 
ear of the Head of the Government at any cost. Bugetti must 
help him. But that was not enough. He reviewed all the 
connections he possessed in England to see if they could be of 
use in helping to set Don Domenico free. ‘The major part of 
his time was filled up with business negotiations. The English 
bank had realised his property and transferred it to Italy. 
Pascarella’s book-keeper worked all day in Campbell’s room 
at the hotel. “The Gnolli credits were the first debt to be 


_ discharged by the guarantor. So passed his days, leaving little 


time for reflection. But the nights seemed all the longer. If 
Arthur escorted Grazia home to her pension about nine o’clock 


and went to bed two hours later, he would lie there sleepless, 


longing desperately for the woman he loved. Often he would 
half-dress himself again, with the intention of breaking his 
resolve. Grazia’s room was on the ground floor, facing on the 
street. She slept with the window open. One cry of“ Grazia” 
and she would open her arms to him. Only the thought of 
Domenico Pascarella and his fruitless struggle to get him out of 
gaol drew him back to bed again. It was strange that in the 
short time they now spent together every day Grazia and Arthur 
talked very little. Thus, for example, he knew nothing of the 
important letter she had sent to her father in prison. 
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When he got back to the hotel on the Saturday evening, the 
porter handed him a letter, the envelope of which bore an 
official stamp. It contained a short note written in the Prefect’s 
own hand addressed to Sir Arthur Campbell-Grant, in which 
he was politely informed of the impending release of Domenico 
Pascarella, which was to take place next morning, Sunday, at 
11 o'clock. 


Domenico Pascarella’s term in prison lasted six days. And 
it needed these six days to break down him and his pride. Not 
Lauro’s death, nor Grazia’s deception nor the bitter life-and- 
death struggle of months had been able to shatter the crystal 
core of his being. A father had to come to humble the father, 
justice had to come to destroy his justice. “The father of the 
father assumed the form of the State ; justice wrapped itself in 
the mantle of existing law. The marvellous and reconciling 
thing about Don Domenico was this : he was not just a citizen 
of the name of Pascarella, aged sixty-six, proprietor of a small 
banking business in the Piazza del Municipio, living in the Via 
Concordia, widower, father of six children; no, he was nothing 
but father, father without surrounding world, without ties with 
men and things outside his home, a self-dependent centre, which 
believed itself independent of any other system of forces. His 
power over the Pascarella clan lay not in his strictness, not in the 
fullness of the law, but in his fatherhood itself. Between Don 
Domenico the man and the father there had never been any 
cleavage. His fatherhood was absolute; it had no need to 
answer for itself either before God or before his conscience. 
Although he loved his children, no obligation to love existed 
for him. He did not know that he loved them. They were not 
his possession, but himself, as the planets are not the possessors 
of the sun but the sun itself. 

His six days’ imprisonment meant first and foremost to 
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Domenico Pascarella the first great loneliness of his life. That 
a father should be lonely is in itself a frightful contradiction, 
for one has children just in order not to be lonely. The begin- 
ning was darkness, and thus the most endurable part. When the 
officers pushed the frenzied man into the cell, took off the 
handcuffs and locked the door behind him, he fell groaning on 
the plank bed and muttered: “I want my children, my 
children.” 

He was three-quarters unconscious and his cry for his children 
came mechanically from the midst of a deep night. He was 
quite unaware that he was surrounded by a company of pick- 
pockets, drunk-and-disorderlies, cut-throats and other prison 
habitués, who entertained the half-crazy citizen in the black 
coat with questions, encouragement, advice and mockery. Don 
Domenico was entirely occupied with his lungs and his heart. 
His titanic struggle had so immeasurably agitated these organs, 
after their more than sixty years of untiring service, that they 
refused to calm down. ‘The warm sweat of effort turned into 
an icy death-like sweat, which not only soaked his underclothing, 
but penetrated to his outer garments, and had not dried at the 
end of three hours, when the police van removed the offender 
from the lock-up to a more secure prison. Happily Don 
Domenico was still not in full possession of his senses, and 
so did not resist the prescribed humiliations to which he was 
subjected when he was brought in. His pocket-book, his 
watch and his knife were taken away. He let them do as they 
liked with him in a dull stupor, even to the taking of his finger- 
_ prints and his photograph. (In this distressing manner the world 
acquired a likeness of Pascarella.) A harsher tone of voice was 
kept in stock for “ politicals” than for ordinary prisoners await- 
ing trial. Don Domenico had to suffer a filthy flood of abuse, 
because he was not in a fit state to answer the questions of the 
receiving officer. His stupor helped him over that. He heard 
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and felt practically nothing. Even an hour later when the lawyer 
engaged by Arthur Campbell appeared in his cell and began to 
talk to him, he could not understand a word. Soon afterwards 
he was drowned in a flood of sleep. His.strong nature assumed 
the defensive and overcame the advancing armies of death. 

Next morning he awoke in full possession of his powers. 
The second day had begun. From minute to minute everything 
became clearer. His honour and his life were lost for ever. 
When the warder brought his breakfast, some decoction of 
coffee in a tin can, Pascarella was standing in a corner, his face 
turned to the wall, and he did not move from his position. Then 
the sick feeling in his starving stomach drove him to the warm 
beverage. But the very first mouthful made him vomit. For the 
first time that morning he thought of his daughters. He saw 
the laid table in the sala da pranzo and thought of the hundreds 
of meals that Annunziata and Grazia had prepared for him. 
The matter-of-course no longer appeared matter-of-course, 
and he had an inkling that he was not only a lavisher of life, but 
also a receiver; he had an inkling that love was great, his 
children’s love for him, but also his love for his children. ‘This 
suspicion was further strengthened later when he was ordered to 
clean his cell with his own hands. 

His first examination lasted three full hours, till one in the 
afternoon. The magistrate, the giudice istruttore, merely 
touched in passing on the business side of the case. He devoted 


all his strength and cunning to an artful web of questions which ~ 


Don Domenico could not unravel. Nothing would happen to 
him, he was told, he could leave the building to-morrow safe 


and sound if he would only confess openly and freely what he — | 


knew of the secret lodge “ I/ Risorgimento.” He stared help- 
lessly at his questioner. Was not his whole life open to the day? 
What did he, the father of six children, know of the world out 
there? As the head of a family he lived for his heavy cares and 
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duties. The istruttore, however, a short, but very sharp 
little man, was in no way disposed to believe the simple truth. - 
He was all too well acquainted with this kind of justification. 
His original friendly attitude became more and more reserved 
and contemptuous. Don Domenico pondered heavily: How 
did this happen? Why am I sitting here? Why have I lost my 
honour? So that this foolish fellow can ask me things, quite 
strange to me, which have no concern with me? And Lauro is 
dead and Grazia. The examining magistrate began to read out 
a long list of names, requesting the prisoner to mention any 
friends and acquaintances among those quoted. Pascarella was 
far too much amazed to fly into a rage. During the lengthy 
reading he merely shook his head. What did all this mean? 
His enemy observed venomously: ‘‘ You are doing yourself no 
good by this, Pascarella.”’ 

Don Domenico winced. Since his early youth no one had 
dared to refuse him the title of “ Signor.” Most people even 
addressed him by the old-fashioned, sonorous ‘‘ Don,” a mark of 
distinction which properly belongs only to great gentlemen. And 
now? Finally the inquisitor once more became extremely 
amiable. 

‘* Have you any wishes? ” he asked. 

Domenico Pascarella bowed his heavy head a little. 

** Yes, I should like to see my daughters,” he replied. 

“ Very good, my friend,” said the magistrate, triumphant 
over the success of his ruse. ‘‘ You will have to earn that 
privilege. If you do not behave more sensibly, perhaps you will 
never look upon your daughters again. The shipping connec- 
tions with the Lipari Islands are pretty poor.” 

After the midday meal, which Pascarella again did not touch, 
his longing for his children became a torment. He was filled 
with incomprehensible dread. Lauro and Grazia were part 
of this dread. Now his creaking pacing of his cell became the 
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veritable padding of a caged animal. When the lawyer appeared, 
Don Domenico panted out: 

“ What are my daughters doing? ” 

“The oldest and the youngest have undergone an operation. 
But you know that? ” i 

The father sat down on his straw-pallet and stared round- 
eyed at the fat lawyer, who tried to soothe him. 

“ There is no need for alarm,” he said. ‘‘ Your son-in-law 
is a splendid fellow. He is looking after the young ladies, and 
will get you out of this mess, too, with my assistance, Signor 
Pascarella.” 

Don Domenico began to beat his brows rhythmically with 
both fists. 

“ My son-in-law! My son-in-law! ” he cried. 

He repeated the word and the gesture again and again like 
a madman. ‘The lawyer attempted to question him about the 
course of his examination, but got no reply. “There was nothing 
to be done with this man. The best thing would be to withdraw 
from the defence. 

The second night Don Domenico did not sleep for a single 
moment. He had lost his children, one after the other. What 
illness had attacked Annunziata so that she required to have an 
operation? And Iride? Perhaps Iride was already dead. He 
thought that the lawyer had told him something about the 
nature of the operation, but he simply could not remember what 
it was. Compared with the torture of this lapse of memory, 
hell would have been a relief. Hour after hour he lay and his 
stiff body refused to get warm under the blanket. He tried in 
vain to move his limbs. “That was madness. However can a 
human soul, a single father’s soul, grasp all that? Annunziata, 
Grazia, Iride, Placido, Lauro, Ruggiero. So that he should not 
be entirely alone, so that his own voice at least should keep him 
company, he repeated aloud, ‘‘ Lauro, Lauro, Lauro . . .” 
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But the ship with Placido and Ruggiero sank in the ocean, so 
that he really was left solitary and must not think any more. 
But there was one happiness left, that he should be condemned. 
To death! About midnight he roused himself from his torpor 
and ran up and down the cell several hundred times. ‘This did 
him good and brought him a kind of peace. 

Next morning, however, a day of wrath burst over Don 
Domenico. The examining magistrate welcomed him with a 
well-considered panther’s leap: 

“ I will not let myself be made a fool of by you. It is proved 
that you have defrauded your creditors and clients. Your 
English figurehead can stand security for you if he likes! 
Fraud remains fraud. You'll find it no laughing matter. The 
Procurator is drawing up an indictment which will make your 
ears tingle. Did you shoot or not? Do you know the penalty 
for attempted murder, eh? ” 

Don Domenico swayed on his deadly-tired legs. But his 
vehement opponent shouted: 

“ Ten years, without alleviating circumstances.” 

The prisoner-father supported himself by both hands on the 
edge of the desk. The voice blustered on: 

“ Stand straight up in my presence. I will soon teach you 
respect for the representatives of the State.” 

Pascarella found a remnant of strength to defend his dignity. 

“ If you shout at me,” he said, “ I will not say another word.” 

“ Then you have a word to say,” spat out the inquisitor. 
“ I advise you as a friend to speak, to speak frankly, to disclose 
your connections. It is the only thing that can save you.” 

Don Domenico pressed his hands against his chest which felt 
like bursting. But his voice came quietly: 

“ I told you yesterday that I don’t understand a word of all 
this. What do you want with me? I acknowledge that my 
revolver went off. But those rascals drove me frantic.” 
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The istruttore, a sharp little dwarf, sprang to his feet with a 
shriek: 

“ Are you beginning again? I warn you, you will rot here 
like a dead rat. Think of something better. I have made 
fellows like you talk in my time.” 

A rapid movement under his papers, and he brandished a letter 
in the air. 

“ Do you know what that is? It is a letter which your 
daughter Grazia has written to you. Very important revelations, 
very serious confessions and news! Confess everything and I 
will give you the letter on the spot.” 

Don Domenico raised his hand with a childishly clutching 
gesture and moaned: 

“ Please give me the letter. It is my letter.” 

“ You shall have it. But first confess where you spent the 
late afternoon of 13th November. ‘Tell the whole truth about 
the ‘ Risorgimento? Lodge, about the conspiracy against the 
Fascist Revolution 4 

“ My letter! ” 

The tortured father seized the arm which withheld this vital 
possession. “*’Take him away,” shrilled the determined dwarf. 
Rough and bony elbows removed him from the magistrate’s room 
and propelled him along the long corridor. ‘They then proceeded 
across a courtyard, in order to reach the other wing of the 
building, where his cell was. “The door of the courtyard 
happened to be open, and outside the freedom of the street flowed 
by indifferently. It was really not an attempt to escape on the 
part of the prisoner, but a purely reflex action, a sniffing at 
freedom, a violent step towards his children. ‘The fact, however, 
remains that he broke loose and ran towards the-open gate. One 
blow from the rubber truncheon felled him to the ground. 

A few minutes later he found himself back in his cell. On his 
white inviolate paternal head a horrible bruise was swelling. 
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The ignominy and misery of his position flared up in a super- 
natural flash of light. He began to rave, the last resource re- 
maining to him. He hammered on the walls with his fists, 
and from his throat came long drawn-out giant’s cries, which 
frequently suggested singing. The lawyer, who had made an 
appointment for this time, stood with the warders watching the 
frenzied man through the grill. A damned ticklish business, he 
thought. The man might have right on his side. His best plea 
would be irresponsibility for his actions. But the father went on 
shouting to God to grant the mercy of death. But God sent 
him not death, but instead a fine nose-bleeding, which proved 
difficult to staunch. Domenico Pascarella bent his head forward 
and felt a queer pleasure as the drops of blood rapidly formed 
a fairly large pool. His heart became light and serene. He lay 
down. His head with the painful bruise swelled and began to 
turn round the axis of pain. ~ He shut his eyes. Then some- 
thing drew near on all sides. A lovely, whispering confusion of 
voices. All his children. He did not see them, but they formed 
an invisibly corporeal group, which sweetly pressed towards his 
bed. When he awoke it was already late. The last glimmer of 
light was crouching in the high slit of window staring at him and 
gathering up its skirts to depart. “The sparkle of silver on the 
little table caught his eye. A tray with carefully covered tureen, 
dishes and plates. Beside them was a bottle of wine in a cooler. 
He had scarcely eaten a mouthful for days. Now he rose, and 
in order not to lose his strength, tried to taste a little fish, meat 
and wine, dishes which Arthur Campbell had sent in to him on 
delicate china, but which hitherto the examining magistrate had 
not permitted him to have. (The same fate had befallen the 
pasticcia di maccheroni which Grazia had sent to her father every 
day by Giuseppe.) But Don Domenico broke off the meal 
after a few bites and sips. Perhaps his stomach would not stand 
any more, but perhaps also he had guessed the origin of the viands, 
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The fourth day passed without any examination. The State 
let Don Domenico drop from its jaws, as a wild beast drops its 
booty when it scents a hunter. The determined dwarf of an 
examining magistrate was summoned before his superior officers 
and received a thorough blowing-up for the excessive zeal 
he had displayed. ‘This eternal scenting-out of conspiracies 
and precipitate putting together of inadequate evidence, he was 
admonished, was a proof of incapacity and merely harmed the 
good cause. It is unnecessary to emphasise that this hailstorm 
had been preceded by the most exhaustive investigation into 
the character and conduct of Domenico Pascarella, carried out 
in all quarters by the Prefect in person. From this it had 
emerged that the Englishman was right in his opinion. An 
innocent man had been attacked, the debts of the firm were 
covered, its head had never engaged in politics and even possessed 
a permit for his revolver. Like the honourable man he was, 
the Prefect decided that the miscarriage of justice should not go 
unpunished. The fons et origio of the whole business, the spokes- 
man with the blue chin, was transferred on Party duties to a 
God-forsaken little hole in the mountains. 

About five in the afternoon the dwarf appeared in subdued 
mood in Pascarella’s cell and handed him Grazia’s letter with 
embarrassed apologies. Don Domenico held the olive branch 
of peace in his hand. A state of complete unreality had taken 
possession of him, so that he did not even notice the kind and 
attentive treatment with which he was so suddenly favoured. 
The light was allowed to burn in his cell all night, and every 
hour a warder knocked at the door to ask if the gentleman 
wanted anything. Don Domenico tried to read Grazia’s letter. 
But he did not succeed. His eyes had become weak and the old 
warder had to lend him his spectacles. For the first time Don 
Domenico looked on his child’s life otherwise than with the 
naked eye. l 
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Grazia began by telling him of Annunziata’s blood-sacrifice 
and of its extremely favourable results to Iride, which became 
daily more apparent. When he paid his call that day, the 
Professor had declared that victory was won. Not till this had 
been told, did Grazia begin to speak about herself. She threw 
herself at her father’s feet and implored justice and pardon. 
She related the whole course of events in their order. Her one 
crime, her one deception of Papa, was the ball at the Hotel 
Bertolini, which she had gone to with poor Lauro without her 
father’s knowledge and consent. She could no longer under- 
stand or explain why she had done this. But with her whole 
heart she believed that it had been “‘/a providenza divina ” 
itself, which had led her to this strange spot, in order to bestow 
on her the kindest and most distinguished of men, whom she 
would love till her last breath. It was true that Arthur Campbell 
was a considerable number of years older than she, but this even 
increased her tenderness for him, although she must frankly 
confess that she had never seen a handsomer man nor a more 
youthful figure.. The most important thing, however, was that 
Papa must at all costs never think that after that meeting at the 
ball Arturo had taken the first step and come to Naples on his 
own initiative. She alone was to blame; in her love and despair 
she had sent an appeal to London. Without this appeal Arthur 
Campbell would assuredly never have come near her again, but 
would have gone with a geographical expedition to Tibet in 
order to forget her. She did not believe that he ever would have 
forgotten her, for his love was as great as hers. Any evil 
thought, any hateful suspicion, would be a grave injustice to 
Arthur Campbell. In spite of that terrible morning when Papa 
had turned her out, she still blessed the postcard she had sent to 
London. She then confessed that not only had Campbell saved 
her life, but that Papa in his lamentable position had also found a 
friend and helper in Arturo, who was ready to sacrifice everything 
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to procure his release from prison to-morrow or the day after 
to-morrow. Finally Grazia once more begged forgiveness 
for having gone behind her father’s back on Carnival night, 
and asked him, now that he knew the full measure of her guilt, 
to give a careful and merciful verdict. 

Don Domenico had time during the whole of the Friday, his 
fifth day of imprisonment, to devote his mind to Grazia’s letter 
and to the words justice and guilt. Thinking was not his 
strong point, any more than loneliness and concentration, but 
there is an illumination beyond thought and more terrible 
than all logical perception. In uneven stages, at long intervals 
and in rapid flashes this illumination came to him. It proved 
to be much crueller than the determined little dwarf of an 
inquisitor. “The fact that his whole life’s activities all at once 
appeared to him as pitiable, was not the worst. Much more 
intolerable was the attitude of the jurist who sprang up in the 
father’s mind and opened an urgent case against him. Unsus- 
pected connections were revealed. Events linked up. His 
behaviour to Battefiori and Battefiori’s crime. Why had he 
gone on ruling account-paper and for long years allowed himself 
to be lulled by the rascal’s flatteries instead of keeping a sharp eye 
on him? Illumination: By his frivolous behaviour he had driven 
Battefiori to crime. His association with Avvocato Gnolli was 
unveiled as an incomprehensible error of the same nature. Even 
the revenge of the Party in power now showed a different face. 
Had he not forbidden his son Ruggiero to join the Young 
Fascists’ organisation, and this not because of his political prin- 
ciples, but out of bad temper and arrogance? Was he not, there- 
fore, himself to blame for the suspicion of the authorities, which, 
so far as his business conduct was concerned, was completely 
justified ? Illumination: Had'a human being the right to live 
as if there were no world outside him and his family? Without 
the prelude of Ruggiero and the Avanguardia, Gnolli’s tale- 
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bearing would have missed its mark. One thing developed 
logically out of the other, and always he himself stood at the 
beginning of the fatal chain of causality. Now his imprison- 
ment, too, the torture of the examination, even the truncheon 
blow no longer appeared as mere ill-treatment. He was a 
fraudulent bankrupt and had deserved the suspicion of the State. 
Why should he be treated differently from other people? In 
his gropings the father got near a truth which his young son, 
Placido, had expressed in his Notes in the following form: 
“ We give the name of life to the art of vainly persisting in our 
error and injustice. Whoever recognises this, recognises it no 
longer, for recognition is death.” All these gropings, however, 
were taking place merely in an ante-chamber. “The most 
intimate illuminations vouchsafed to Don Domenico concerned 
less the justice that had been dealt to him, than the justice which 
he himself had practised. He was lying prone on his straw- 
pallet. But again and again he jumped up to read Grazia’s 
letter for the tenth or the twentieth time. His enfeebled brain 
was incapable of taking in the meaning of the lines consecutively. 
He read a few words, then let the letter drop and stared up at the 
window, or ran round the cage in his old manner. What a 
confusion! Time was turned topsy-turvy. “The far distant and 
the recent past touched him; he felt their breath on his neck. 
Now he was with Annunziata at the one ball of her life. His 
daughter’s stiffness annoyed him. Other girls were prettier. 
If she turned her eyes anxiously towards him, his own sparkled 
angrily. By ten o’clock he had had enough. Come along 
home! At home her task was to serve him. She needed no 
happiness of her own. Who would trouble about him when he 
was old?—A light knock at the door. Giuseppe came into his 
bedroom. You are to show me all the books and papers you 
find on Placido’s table, do you understand? I will soon spoil 
the conceit of the boy. He towers above me, and that I can’t 
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suffer. What! Lauro wants to learn drawing, Grazia singing, 
and Lauro drawing? Did I have singing lessons? So it went 
on. One event gave way to another. Ruggiero received a 
box on the ear for his sporting proclivities and Iride was locked 
in her room because Giuseppe had complained about her. 
There was no end to the scenes. The father’s memory was 
ripped open and buried things surged forth. He reeled against 
the wall. An illumination more terrible than all the others! 
I am the cause of Lauro’s death. He had no proof of this, but 
he needed no proof, for deep in his heart was the glaring know- 
ledge, blinding him. He hastened his pace round the room. So 
far he had moved without a sound, now a soft, wailing noise 
forced its way from his throat. It did not stop, becoming neither 
weaker nor stronger, this whimpering like a beaten dog’s. Only 
much later, when darkness had invaded the room, did his wailing 
sink toa whisper. It consisted of one single word, which broke 
ceaselessly from the father’s mouth: ‘‘ Angels, angels, angels, 
ance ERTA 

His legs refused to carry him longer. A sweet feeling of 
weakness and fever stirred in him. He dragged himself to the 
bed and flung himself on the straw pallet. A deathly fatigue 
enclasped him deliciously. ‘The room expanded. Not long 
would the father have to wait for his dear children. And now 
they were really children, at that immature age at which all 
fathers and mothers idolise their children. Not young men, but 
boys between eight and twelve; not young women, but little 
girls; Iride, sitting on Annunziata’s lap, was almost an infant. 
Papa gradually realised that the group of children was approach- 
ing him in a boat, like the pleasure-boats on hire in the little 
harbour at the Castello dell’ Ovo. Yes, once, a very long time 
ago, he had given his children‘a treat of this kind. But there was 
no boatman on board, and Lauro, the beautiful lad, was steering 
the vessel, rhythmically pushing a long pole into the water. 
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That’s not the way to advance in the sea, thought Papa. But 
it was not the sea at all, but something gray, and he knew 
definitely that he was not standing by the railings of the Via 
Partenope, but lying on his prison-bed. Still, he thought he 
must stretch out his arms so that his children should see him. 
“ Here Iam. Here I am,” he cried. They saw him, but made 
no answer. Dressed in gay clothes they joyfully glided past him. 
“Come here! Here I am. You must put in here.” Then 
there was wafted towards him almost inaudibly: 

ANo, Papa.” 

He lay the whole night without closing an eye. 

Next day, on the other hand—it was the sixth day—his eyes 
remained closed. His heart was scarcely beating, but was at 
peace. He no longer thought of his children. Even freedom 
was a matter of indifference to him. He did not long to be out 
of prison. Let them keep him till he died, he would lie there 
and say no word. ‘The slow seconds drew invisible threads from 
his brain and wove a narcotic cocoon around him. And thus a 
new being was born in Don Domenico, who next morning at 
eleven o’clock left the prison. But this new being was a very 
old man. 

Before the ominous gate waited a fine motor-car, hired by 
Arthur Campbell to fetch Domenico Pascarella. Giuseppe was 
standing at the door of it. He had in the last few days spruced 
up in a way that deserved admiration. He could even open and 
shut his eyelids again if necessary. He looked back with 
contempt at the “‘ touch of lumbago ” which had brought him to 
grief. As Don Domenico came out of the building, he greeted 
him with the usual “ Riverisco, Eccellenza,” opened the door of 
the car, and gave no sign that he regarded this day as in any way 
unusual or this building as in an any way unusual one. Without 
his master’s opening his mouth, they drove to the Via Concordia. 
Giuseppe had made preparations for a bath and a light meal. 
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Don Domenico entered his flat in his usual manner. His step 
sounded the same as it had done a week ago. But his face had 
shrunk, and become brownish-yellow, and a white old man’s 
beard bristled around it. He took his time. His bath was a 
leisurely affair. After that he tried to shave. But his hands 
trembled too much to guide the razor. He rang for the servant. 
But Giuseppe’s hands also were better fitted for anything rather 
than for this dangerous business, as they were temporarily over- 
taken by an uncontrollable twitching. The barber from nearby 
had finally to superintend the transformation of the returned 
wanderer into a questionable image of his former self. “Then 
Don Domenico dressed as well as he could, and ate his lunch in 
the sala da pranzo with the gloomy absorption to which Giuseppe 
had been accustomed from time immemorial. He asked a 
question or two about Annunziata and Iride, looked at the post, 
to see if there was any word from his sons—that was all. When 
he left the house—more than an hour had elapsed—he paid no 
attention to the waiting car, but started on the road to the 
hospital with uncertain but uniform step. Giuseppe had to 
make a covert sign to the car to proceed back to the hotel. 

The sisters were awaiting their father with eagerness, but 
also with fear and trembling. Very soon now everything would 
be decided. The reception had been very carefully organised. 
To begin with, only Annunziata and Iride were to be present. 
Grazia was not to come in until her feelings told her it was time. 
Meanwhile Grazia, Arthur Campbell and the old book-keeper 
were stationed as listening-posts about the corridors and staircase, 
in order to pass on the news of Papa’s arrival with lightning 
rapidity. Annunziata and Iride were out of bed. The first 
signs of recovery were plain to be seen in Iride. She was, it is 
true, still terribly pale, but her complexion had lost the yellowish 
tinge, like old paper, of the last few months. Her languor had — 
given place to a giddy restlessness, which was aggravated by the 
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expectation of the great hour. Annunziata looked much more 
ill than Iride. But it was not exhaustion due to loss of blood 
which gave her eyes the calmly rigid look of one seriously 
wounded. 

A loud, rapid knock at the door. The signal! Annunziata 
and Iride sprang up. They were both wearing long blue wrap- 
pers, which gave them the stiff appearance of figures in a 
medizval picture. A very old man came into the room. The 
daughters’ hearts gave several loud throbs before they both 
cried “ Papa.” Iride flew into his arms. ‘The shyness of the 
past was quite forgotten. She pressed him to her with all her 
strength, she kissed him. For the first time in her life. But 
as she kissed him, she shuddered to the depths of her heart. 
What had happened to Papa? He was no longer Papa. The 
father, too, returned the child’s caresses ardently. ‘Then he 
put out his free arm and drew Annunziata to him. And in 
this triune embrace they stayed a long time. Annunziata 
noticed that her father’s face was becoming more and more 
hollow and ashen-gray. She hastily pushed a chair up to the 
window. Breathing heavily and with his knees giving way 
beneath him, the old man made his way to the chair, but he 
turned it round, so that he could sit with his back to the light 
and not be seen too clearly. Annunziata and Iride knelt at his 
right and left in their long blue wrappers. Very few words 
were spoken. Ina timid voice Papa asked the most pressing 
questions about the operation, the course of the cure and the 
medical forecast. The girls tried to cheer him up by assuring 
him that the blood transfusion had worked wonders, and that 
Iride would be completely cured in a few weeks. His gaze was 
fixed on the door. His heart was absorbed in Grazia. But he 
could not bring himself to utter her name. 
= When she actually appeared—she had slipped in noiselessly— 
_ he rose and turned away. She did not dare to come astep forward. 
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“ Did you read my letter, Papa? ” she said. 

How he longed to speak to her, to touch her with a caressing 
hand. But it was impossible. He could not. Her voice came 
chokingly: 

“ Have you not forgiven me, then, Papa? ” 

Still no sound formed in his throat. He tried to turn towards 
her at least. But even in this he only half succeeded. Grazia 
saw her father’s hollow cheeks, shattered profile and bowed 
figure. 

< Beust aa Hato mer." er papas 

During these instants Arthur Campbell was standing outside 
with his ear against the door listening. He was too alarmed about 
Grazia to notice the mocking glances of the passers-by. He 
could hear nothing. An uncanny quietness reigned in the little 
room. ‘Then he set himself a limit: he would count up to ten. 
Still no sound. He could bear it no longer. He took a breath 
as if he were going to plunge into black water, then he entered — 
with a clatter. 

“ Hallo, Signor Pascarella,” he cried, “ I am glad to see you 
back again.” 

The rough familiar tone, inspired by embarrassment, sounded 
absurdly forced. Campbell could not have chosen a more 
unfortunate form of greeting. The father stared at the stranger 
in horror. Then the old Don Domenico awoke again and reared 
his head. He drew up his short figure and stuck out his lower 
jaw, saying: 

“ I must acquiesce, since you have bought me.” 

For some time Arthur Campbell did not grasp the meaning of 
the words. He merely saw the hostile face of the old man whom 
he had saved from ruin and released from prison. Then all at 
once the meaning of the outrageous words dawned on him. Now 
he understood. A shuddering movement went through all his 
body. He bent his head, clenched his fists and stepped slowly 
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_ up to Pascarella, looking him up and down with icy blue eyes, 
as if he were seeking out the best position for the blow which 
would settle everything. It was some time before he un- 
clenched his fists and found the right answer. 

“ Yes, that is right,” he said. “ But I paid with everything 
I possess.” 

Domenico Pascarella could not sustain the stranger’s gaze. 
He turned his head away with the pitiful movement of an accused 
person. His weakness and misery overpowered him. But the 
torturing voice which had awakened in prison exhorted him: 
What am I doing? What am I saying? No one has ever before 
done what this man has done for me. I must say a word, I 
must thank him. He was like a refractory child. His tongue 
felt thick and paralysed in his mouth. But now Iride’s moment 
arrived. Her cheeks, colourless for many months, began to 
burn. She seized Papa’s fist in her right hand and Arthur’s in 
her left hand, and began to drag them together. She did not in 
the least give the impression of performing an act of reconcilia- 
tion, but panted with set teeth, like a savage lout at an ambitious 
task for which he is untrained and which is beyond his strength. 
Annunziata and Grazia called imploringly to their father. 
Campbell’s hand opened first, then Pascarella’s, to which the hot 
pressure of Iride’s fingers gave a painful pleasure. And next 
moment she had succeeded in her enterprise. But what then 
happened, no one expected. Papa, still holding Arthur’s right 
hand, fell back a step, groped for the chair and sank into it. 
- They all gazed at him in tense alarm, A terrible struggle tossed 
him hither and thither. His daughters, with cries of alarm, 
pressed close to his convulsed and shaken body. ‘This was the 
aspect of death, of dying. He leant far back in his chair and let 
his head hang down backwards, as if he could only get air in that 
position. But was it surprising that anyone who was about to 
weep for the first time in more than fifty years should look like a 
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dying man? It began with a rattle in the throat, which passed 
into growling sounds, then the firm torso began to roll and pitch 
like a ship in peril. But the release of tears came at the very 
end. Don Domenico wept. The father wept. No one had 
ever seen this father weep. Could his unpractised clumsy weep- 
ing help stirring his daughters to the very core of their being? 
Annunziata and Grazia cried helplessly, and even Arthur, 
carried along with them by his love, had to cover his eyes. 
The youngest daughter alone did not cry. 

For in all these tears, not without vanity, Iris saw herself 
reflected, Iris who had established the new alliance. 


CHAPTER XVII 
RECOVERY AND RENUNCIATION 


HE Colleoni was due to dock at Naples on the fifth of 

January of the New Year. Chance had ordained that the 
brothers’ return journey should be made on the same boat as the 
voyage out. They cabled from Gibraltar that they would arrive 
on time at eleven o’clock on the morning of the fifth. 

For about a week the flat in the Via Concordia had been a 
place of terrible unheavals. Annunziata and Grazia, taking no 
account of New Year’s Day, had instituted a thorough house- 
cleaning. Although, at the instigation of Arthur Campbell, 
a new maid had been installed in Priscilla’s room, although 
Giuseppe, with unimpaired indolence, surveyed the work going 
on in the house with a critical eye, as in former days, although 
even Iride would not be restrained from lending a hand, still 
the main burden of the turning-out and cleaning rested on the 
two grown-up sisters. Papa’s ill-humour was an obstacle to 
the rapid progress of this undertaking. He grumbled at the 
bustle from morning to night. Perhaps many will feel inclined 
to laugh here, and with the inner eye see in the scolding father 
the earlier, not the transformed, Don Domenico. ‘That was the 
queer thing about it. The transformed father was determined 
never, and in no circumstances, to let himself be caught out. It 
is almost a matter for regret that, in the interests of veracity, a 
touching conclusion—which would be so very plausible—may 
not be smuggled in. Papa did not seem much more lenient 
than hitherto, his key grated in the lock no less briskly than in 
former days, and even the convalescent Iride was but seldom 
favoured with a fugitive kiss on her hair. He looked very much 
older, and his children’s fear of him had grown very much less. 
These were the only external signs of the inner transformation. 

Don Domenico’s relations with Arthur Campbell were 
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correct and strictly objective. After his rehabilitation messages 
of warmest sympathy had poured in from the whole town, that is, 
from the hostile world. ‘The position of his azienda seemed to 
be more brilliant than ever. The news of the partnership of a 
stupendously rich Englishman had quickly spread abroad. But 
Don Domenico’s intentions were not what the world imagined. 
He had had enough of it. He wished personally to go into 
liquidation and was only waiting for a favourable state of affairs 
to hand over the azienda to Grazia’s bridegroom in a stable 
condition, so that, in a few years’ time, the Englishman should 
be able, through a high rate of interest, to redeem his great — 
sacrifice of capital. Pascarella imagined that, by handing over 
the business to his saviour, he would fully pay off his debt of 
gratitude. “The incorrigible old man never had the sense to see 
that his firm, like himself, was played-out and done-for. He 
offered Arthur Campbell the side of the desk that had belonged 
to Battefiori and Gnolli as if it were a seat in the Cabinet, 
whereby the recipient of this princely distinction could not but 
feel that the dispenser of favours feared lest his own dignity 
should be too closely encroached upon by this proceeding. 
Campbell entered into the game with no less grandezza. For 
him it meant the ultimate possession of Grazia. Although 
almost his entire fortune—and he had never been rich—was 
sunk in Don Domenico’s business, he took care not to make too 
free a use of Battefiori’s place. He thought that, even in the 
new more amicable symphony of the father’s nature, he detected 
angry undertones, still unharmonised. So he let everything 
take its own course, put in an appearance at the azienda only 
three times a week, and trusted to time. Not two months had 
passed since the tragic events of November, so it was desirable to 
go warily. Grazia and he had decided to wait for half the year 
of mourning for Lauro, and not to get married until May. She 
was living at home again, and if Arthur only appeared at irregular 
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intervals in the azienda, he was all the more regular in his appear- 
ances at meal-times in the Pascarella household. Incredible as it 
may sound, the practice had been adopted, without comment, 
since that pranzo to which Don Domenico had brought his future 
son-in-law after a long spell of work together. This, more 
than anything else, bore witness to the rebirth accomplished in 
Papa’s soul. Two further, even more significant, incidents gave 
Grazia an unexpected thrill of fearful joy. It was one evening 
about Christmas-time. Campbell had told Grazia that a business 
conference would prevent his coming to dinner. Don Domenico, 
who did not know this, looked round in astonishment and 
actually and positively asked: 

“ What has happened? Where is Arturo? ” 

In view of this question, however, and the dusty upheaval 
in the house, the second, even more memorable incident, may 
not arouse the proper meed of surprise. On the fourth of 
January, the eve of the brothers’ return, Arthur Campbell had 
the cool temerity to venture to invite Domenico Pascarella to 
dine at the Hotel Bertolini. A moment of breathless suspense 
followed this bold advance on the part of the Englishman, 
Papa silently regarded his daughters, who were armed with 
kerchiefs and aprons for the final battle. “Then he accepted the 
invitation with the dry remark that to-day he would certainly 
prefer to swallow something different from the dust at home. 
And it came to pass that Don Domenico that very evening 
entered the Hotel Bertolini, which had played such an unlaw- 
fully important part in the life of his family, and had, in his eyes, 
always been one of the headquarters of the hostile world. And 
although for more than a generation he had never done more 
than enter a village osteria on his journeyings, he now sat in the 
midst of this hostility, in the grand restaurant of the Bertolini, 
with choice foods in front of him, sipping a goblet of wine. 
Opposite him sat the man who had robbed him of his child. Don 
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Domenico with blinking eyes surveyed the splendid figures of 
the rich and luxurious women around him, and appeared to be 
in no way angry when Arthur declared, with a belligerent 
glance: 

“ Grazia is lovelier and nobler than them all.” 

Even the yelping and whining modern music the old man 
endured with magnanimity. And when, over their cigars, 
Campbell seized the opportunity. to unfold to the supreme head 
of the Pascarella clan his idea of setting up a new travel-bureau, 
Don Domenico received this, too, with patience and in silence. 
But what was actually going on in the heart of the stricken 
father was known neither to the glittering room nor to the 
happy Englishman. 

The fourth of January was memorable in another respect also. 
Not only did Don Domenico apportion among his daughters a 
suitable sum of money to provide a festive meal and buy presents 
for the returned exiles, but he himself set out to find tokens of 
affection to welcome his sons. As far as Ruggiero was con- 
cerned, the thing was more than easy. Signor Pascarella, for the 
first time in his life, entered a sports shop and bought a powerful 
pair of glittering yellow boots, a stout football rig-out to his own 
measurements, and an English football, plump and round as a 
tropical fruit. After these purchases he entered—whether for 
for the first time in his life may be left undecided—a large book- 
shop in the Via Roma. ‘There, in a morose, shamefaced way 
he demanded “ Something for a young philosopher! ” 

The assistant laid before him an edition of Gianbattista Vico 
and Benedetto Croce’s latest book, both works by Neapolitan 
thinkers, the first of which had already incurred the wrath of 
Domenico Pascarella in Placido’s room. Without remembering 
his former outburst of rage, the purchaser weighed the Vico on 
the flat of his hand, as if the true value of the philosopher could 
be determined by weight. ‘The bookseller dragged up yet 
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another collection, which under the general title of The Russian 
Genius contained the works of the great Russian writers. 
Placido’s father, with a doubtful gesture, added one of Dostoev- 
ski’s novels to the other books that he had bought. All in all, his 
purchase filled him with an uncomfortable consciousness that he 
was harming himself and doing no good to the son who was to 
receive the gift. When he wearily dragged home the two big 
parcels, the sporting and the philosophical, he realised that he 
was no longer master of his life and actions. 

After this day and evening of multifarious activities, towards 
midnight Don Domenico was attacked by a severe pain in the 
heart. He suddenly became worried about Lauro. He thought 
of the presents with which he was going to welcome Placido 
and Ruggiero, and the harsh injustice of there being nothing 
for Lauro gave him a lump in his throat. It took all the 
father’s breath away. And actually there was not enough air: 
an icy frost spread over his limbs, and heart and brain threatened 
to give way. Don Domenico’s hand was on the bell, to waken 
the household, for this might very well be the end. But the 
next minute he had recovered. As sleep did not return, he got 
up, put on his dressing-gown, and went softly down to his 
children’s rooms. He listened at the girls’ doors, hoping to 
hear a breath, a sign of life. How he longed to open the door 
and sink down on Grazia’s bed, to feast his sorrowful eyes on 
the daughter he had lost. He pressed the palms of his hands and 
his face against the wood that separated him from the girl. He 
tried to make his presence known by a soft moan, which forced 
itself from his breast not without intent. He was so afraid that 
death would overtake him. Perhaps, after all, Grazia would 
wake up. She did not wake up. He groped his way on through 
the darkness as if he were afraid to turn on the lights. The sala 
da pranzo, the salotto. And now? Under the image of the 
Madonna, tended and constantly renewed by Annunziata, the 
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little oil-lamp was burning softly. The stanza della Mammina, 
which Papa hardly ever entered. He sat down on one of the 
lace-draped velvet arm-chairs, which always seemed to be 
prudishly alarmed if anyone made use of them. It was very 
cold, and his hairy, emaciated legs trembled. Nevertheless, he 
remained sitting for more than an hour without getting anything 
to cover him. In the prison he had truly learned the great art 
of solitude. Now and then he cast a glance at Mama, who, in 
her infinite indifference, did not return his glance. He suspected 
that even now he knew just as little about this woman as he had 
ever known. And for the first time in his life this surprised 
him. His right hand felt for his left pulse. Had what had 
happened a little while ago been death? Ah no, not death, only 
a first beginning of death, old age. He sat freezing in the 
stanza della Mammina-and looked at himself growing older. A 
rubbish-dump somewhere. A feeble hammering and hacking, 
workmen coming with loads and throwing old stones and smoke- 
blackened wood on a heap. 


There are, in the lives of mankind, fundamental events 
which remain the same throughout the ages and always call forth 
the same manifestations of tension and release. To these events 
belongs the soul-stirring gliding motion of a ship, either leaving 
a country’s shores or approaching them. In this gliding motion 
the pure melody of departure or reunion, of disappearance or 
appearance, is transformed into a rhythmical representation, 
more fully than it could be by any work of art. 

The harbour of Naples, however, is obstructed by much 
magnificent décor and affords the public waiting on the quay of 
the Servizi Marittimi no view out to sea. When an ocean liner 
suddenly appears and with cautious clumsiness—as if seeking 
not to injure any smaller creature—impels her giant body 
through the narrow waterways of the harbour, a tremor of 
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alarm passes through the waiting crowds. Everybody is seized 
by a spurt of excitement and many people laugh although they 
have no reason whatever for laughter. The three Pascarella 
sisters, too, laughed without cause, and shouted all sorts of 
admonitions to one another, while with staring eyes they 
followed the scarcely perceptible approach of the colossal ship. 
Arthur Campbell stood diffidently behind them. Grazia had 
wished him to come with them, so that he could get to know her 
brothers at the very first moment of their landing. Now, 
however, in face of the approaching Colleoni, she seemed com- 
pletely to have forgotten her lover, for never once did she turn 
round to him. 

The disembarkation lasted nearly an hour. An iron railing 
was pushed between the public and the landing-stage. Carabinieri 
took up their positions in front of it and screened with their 
backs the motley stream gushing forth from the ship. ‘These 
very measures, which seemed at first sight merely tiresome and 
absurd, actually instanced the wisdom of life—although this was 
certainly not the intention of the authorities—in interposing 
a counter-irritant between strong emotion and its inevitable 
disappointment. ‘The long waiting frayed the nerves. The 
strain relaxed and when at last the waiting friends welcomed the 
returned travellers with kisses and cries of joy, they were scarcely 
conscious of that deep embarrassment of estrangement which is 
one of the most essential elements of all reunions. Time and 
place had, unnoticed, done their undermining work. But now 
the numb places in the memory began to be realised as a lack of 
feeling: this was mother, of course, she had not changed a bit, 
and yet she looked so strange. And there came a husband. 
How madly the wife had looked forward to seeing her husband, 
and now he was behaving almost coldly and talking mostly about 
the luggage. What did it mean? Well, memory had not stood 
its ground during the time of separation and people were 
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suffering in consequence. For perfect, divine memory is immor- 
tality and the future resurrection of the dead. 

The Pascarella brothers and sisters were drawn into the 
twilight of this general atmosphere of reunion. What no one 
would have thought possible had happened, estrangement had 
crept in even between them. They embraced and kissed each 
other lovingly, yet Grazia saw a different Placido and Iride a 
different Ruggiero. (The old closeness of intimacy was changed 
for ever. The love of yesterday will not be the love of to- 
morrow. And this hurts.) The change was most obvious to the 
eye in Ruggiero, who set great store on being a Brazilian in 
every detail of his clothing. He wore a flat, low-crowned 
velours hat, a green scarf round his neck, deerskin shoes which 
anyone might envy, and a waisted, belted coat. His complexion 
was olive-brown, his hair was no longer roughly combed up on 
end, but lay with a blue sheen on it, smoothly brushed and 
parted. To complete the strangeness of his appearance he wore 
side-whiskers and on the left temple a curl in the shape of the 
figure six, like a toreador’s. In these circumstances it was 
really difficult to doubt that he was twenty years old. ‘The once 
awkward Orso now moved with self-confidence like an experi- 
enced traveller, and looked as if he were reviewing the vicissitudes 
of life in order to juggle with them. From the beginning he 
adopted towards his sisters an air of patronising superiority. 
Iride gazed at him in astonishment from all sides and then, as 
usual, bluntly spoke out the truth: 

“ I shall have to get used to you again first.” 

With Placido it was much harder, indeed hardly possible, to 
say where the change lay. He wore the same clothes as he had 
worn on the outward journey, there was no external sign of 
anything strange unless it were that he was even paler and 
more sharp-featured than before. Yet his eyes often showed the 
painfully controlled expression of an explorer who must for ever 
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maintain silence about his secret expeditions. His eyes are 
different, Grazia kept repeating to herself. But Placido, too, 
was saying to himself, she has completely changed, and he began 
to understand why. Fortunately passport examination, luggage 
and Customs made abundant demands for action to distract them, 
Giuseppe had made a tardy appearance, picked up the smallest 
handbag and was wiping the sweat of toil from his brow. 
Arthur Campbell, on the other hand, gave the brothers a mighty 
hand-shake without further justifying his existence, and 
displayed such tempestuous and obstinate energy in getting the 
luggage through the Customs that the Pascarella family were 
the first of all the travellers to leave the barriers. 

Now Placido knew everything. During the struggle over 
the passports and the Customs, he remained silent, with his head 
bowed. But as they were leaving the harbour gate he took 
Grazia aside, smiled at her and whispered without effort: 
“ I like him very much.” 

His delicate perception which, although he had been told 
nothing, immediately anticipated the most important thing 
and with five words removed all the uncertainty which had 
accumulated between her and him, this genuine evidence of 
his noble nature, gave Grazia a feeling of release. “The spell of 
estrangement and the melancholy of reunion seemed to be 
destroyed at one blow. Passionately, as in former days, the sister 
pressed against her brother. 

“ I am so happy that you have said that . . . ” she whispered. 

And then the two of them began a most ardent conversation, 
which made them oblivious not only of the streets of their 
native town, but also to the rest of the family and their friend, 
When Iride saw how eagerly Grazia had attached herself to 
Placido she seized hold of Ruggiero in the same way, and soon 
the two youngest were equally lost to the world. 

Annunziata remained behind, alone. 
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Then Arthur Campbell offered her his arm, and exerted 
himself to keep up an easy and bright conversation. She scarcely 
answered him until they reached the Piazza del Plebiscito. Then 
she turned a twisted face to him. 

“ You know nothing about it yet, Arturo,” she said. “I will 
tell you, before Papa and the others know. When all this 
business is over, I shall vanish.” 

Alarmed, he stroked her hand with his fingers. 

‘* What do you mean, Zia ? ” 

“ I mean that I am going into a convent. They know me 
there already. “They are waiting for me there.” 

He held her in an iron grip, as if he wished to protect her 
from a mad action while there was yet time. 

“ You must not do that, Zia, it is impossible 

“ Why is it impossible? ” 

“ Because you are still so young, Zia.” 

“ What is the use of my being young? It is terrible to me 
that I am still young.” 

“ Don’t talk nonsense, Zia! . . . Forgive me! I understand 
everything that is going on in you. We love you. I love 
you.” 

“Those are only words. . . . 

But he seized her hand again, and pressed a long kiss on it. 

“ Please, you must not doubt, Zia! You do not know how 
deeply I honour you. For that reason, I shall always be on 
your side in any decision you may make, Zia. But do not 
forget that we need you, as life needs you. Oh yes!. Not only 
your father, but Grazia and I as well.” 

“ Who needs me? ” 

She looked at him with red and hopeless eyes, 
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The sisters had not expected that Placido and Ruggiero would 
be so much shaken by the meeting with Papa. (Don Domenico 
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had not gone to meet his sons at the boat because he was afraid 
of crowds since his imprisonment. Added to this was his fear of 
his own feelings.) The returned sons saw plainly what the 
daughters who saw him daily did not see, that their father was 
beginning to bea very old man. His new gentleness pained them 
more than anything else. He had awaited them in front of the 
entrance to the flat with unconcealed emotion and, trembling, 
had stretched out his open arms to them. For the first time in 
their conscious life they felt a warm paternal kiss on their cheeks. 
And whatever could they say about the presents, these heartrend- 
ing symbols of their father’s resignation? They stared awkwardly 
and uneasily at the football and the philosophical works, the 
gifts with which Papa sanctioned for all time the forbidden 
enthusiasms of the past. 

After the first storm was over and the brothers had taken 
possession of their old rooms, they all sat down round the big 
table in the sala da pranzo, although at this hour nobody had 
begun to think of a meal. Don Domenico’s wide glance 
embraced the thronged table. At last he was once more the 
father among his people. Ah, not entirely! Dumbly, he turned 
his head towards Placido, so that he should begin to speak about 
poor Lauro. Everyone understood the dumb command and 
knew that the hour had come to remember with renewed grief 
the dead member of their reunited circle. 

“ Probably we know no more,” Placido began, “ than you 
already know from Doctor Pereira’s reports. Ruggiero and I 
came too late.” 

Ruggiero, who even at this sorrowful moment was burning 
to give instructive information about the size and marvels of 
Brazil, threw in a sketch of the geographical situation: 

“ You must picture the position properly. My fazenda is 
the biggest in the State of São Paulo, but it lies quite near the 
border of Paraná. To the station at Limeira is about two 
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hundred old Brazilian /eguas, which I had to cover on horseback, 
as unfortunately all the motor-cars were out. ‘The ride took me 
a day and a half. From Limeira, if one is lucky and catches a 
train, it always takes another fifteen hours to São Paulo City.” 

Placido nervously and gently interrupted the digressions of 
this out-and-out Brazilian. 

“The truth is > he said, ‘‘ we came too late to see our 
brother alive. Out there November is the most terrible summer 
month. To travel in the tropical heat is dangerous. After 
our unimaginably dreadful experience, we both fell ill at Sao 
Paulo. On the very evening of the funeral day. Yes, even 
Ruggiero, who is certainly a tough fellow and can stand more 
than any of us, was ill fora week. We simply could not believe 
that Lauro was dead. During my fever I always felt he was 
with me. It was because of illness, Papa, that, in spite of your 
cable, we had to let a boat sail without us.” 

He, too, was near to death, and I had a presentiment of it, 
Grazia now realised. Don Domenico rubbed his forehead, 
which had become quite moist. 

** And do you at least know the truth? ” 

He did not say the word suicide. Placido could only stick 
to what he had learned from Doctor Pereira. Lauro had never 
complained and had appeared to be contented with his job. 
Shortly before the tragedy he had even told his chief that he had 
quite given up the idea of taking a position at the Hotel 
Esplanade. 

“The affair of the frock coat was responsible for that,” 
Ruggiero interposed. ‘‘ He had already saved up the money, but 
some fine friend or other lost it for him at the casino at São 
Paulo.” 

Placido’s eyes were set on the distance. 

“It’s strange, but Lauro lost all his inventive faculty out 
there.” 
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Don Domenico uttered an impatient sound, to bring his son 
to the point again. Placido turned to Annunziata: 

“ He was very much disturbed by the loss of Mama’s ring. 
Your bracelet, Zia, came too late. In October he wrote me his 
last letter, which alarmed me because it was so confused. In 
it, he kept referring to the view from his window and to the 
horizon, which he could not endure . . .” 

‘“ And at the same time,” Ruggiero interrupted him again, 
** he seems to have been very cheerful during the last days.” 

The father pushed his chair back from the table. His voice 
was scarcely intelligible. 

“ The truth! The truth! ” he said. 

But Placido did not know the truth, only the naked fact. 
On the eleventh of November, after his morning duties, Lauro 
vanished, without saying anything to anyone. The last to see 
him were the men who looked after the horses in the Butantan 
stables, where he spent an hour every day drawing the fever- 
stricken horses. “Then, instead of going to the town as usual, 
he walked out into the campagna, into the plain, into that same 
deadly prospect to which his letter referred. 

** Oh, you can have no conception,” cried Ruggiero with a 
grimace of horror, “* what that means, the campo, the plain, and 
in the inferno of summer, too . . .” 

“ It is really a ghastly nothingness,” Placido confirmed, “‘ and 
yet Lauro, with the poison in his veins, covered many miles in 
this nothingness. He was not found until the evening, in the 
neighbourhood of a vende.” 

Ruggiero informed the gathering, sitting in silence with their 
heads bowed lower and lower: 

“ Vende is a wooden hut in the desert, where one can buy 
maté tea, sugar-water and schnapps.” 

Placido, who did not wish to say anything further, concluded: 


| =“ I think Lauro’s home-sickness was more than he could bear.” 
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But Ruggiero shook his head. 

“ That wasn’t it, Placido, I always tell you, it was the still 
tornado. . . . You must understand that in Brazil, particularly 
in the summer, there is a special kind of weather which goes by 
that name. It is a sort of horrible sirocco, without any wind. 
The air doesn’t move and one can scarcely breathe. Statistics 
have shown that eighty per cent. of all suicides in Brazil are 
committed on such days.” 

. “ Excuse me, I must go to the kitchen.” 

Annunziata went out stiffly. It was all Campbell could do 
not to follow her. They all watched her go. Don Domenico, 
disturbed by this incident, made a convulsive movement, but 
kept his eyes fixed on Placido, thereby compelling him to go on 
speaking. 

“ Perhaps it was the still tornado. Perhaps it was his em- 
ployment with snakes. Animals have always had a fascination 
for Lauro. Before he went to the Butantan he was in a plumage 
factory. As he was present every day when the poison was 
being extracted, it is possible that he was bitten without noticing 
If 

Ruggiero contradicted him sharply: 

“ Out of the question, Placido! The bite of a cascavel 
snake as st 

“ Doctor Pereira does not consider it is out of the question. 
Why did he go so far into the country? Pereira thinks it was the 
effect of the poison, which very rapidly causes changes in the 
brain. But who can decide? He had the perce of death 
always at hand.” 

The father now brought out a halting "ER 

“ And did he . . . suffer very much? ” 

Placido had to pause a moment, before he answered softly: 

‘* When they brought Lauro home, he was already blind and 
paralysed. I sincerely hope that he was unconscious, too.” 
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Iride cried out. Her face was parchment-coloured, as at 
the height of her illness. Grazia pressed her fists against her 
mouth, but could not suppress a wild sob. Ruggiero was crying 
with gasping noises like a child. Papa sat rigid. Then Placido, 
who had kept his eyes closed, tried to induce more consoling 
ideas. 

“ I can hardly tell you,” he went on, “ how much people 
loved Lauro. He had already made many friends. More than 
a hundred people came to the funeral. All inconsolable. 
Especially Doctor Pereira. . . .” 

The father kept opening and shutting his hand as if he 
wanted something definite to get hold of. 

“ And have you a picture, I mean a photograph . . . of 
him? ” 

Fortunately, Placido was able to say yes to this. Doctor 
Pereira had taken a photograph of Lauro on his death-bed. 
Ruggiero rushed to the luggage at once, to dig it out. The 
wonderfully beautiful dead face of the boy was passed from 
trembling hand to hand. Don Domenico had so arranged that it 
came to him last of all. But finding himself unable to look at 
his lost son, who would never come home again, he got up and 
left the sala da pranzo. An interminable silence surged after 
him. Ruggiero, who with his eyes red with crying, looked like 
the old Orso once more, was the first to dare to break this silence. 

“ I find that Papa is no longer the same,” he said. 

But Placido reproved him with the following extravagant 
contradiction: 

“ And I find that Papa is now, for the first time, really what he 


always was.” 


On this same day it was revealed that Ruggiero had not 
turned into a Brazilian dandy without a reason. It can even be 
asserted that neither the flexible deerskin shoes nor the shining, 
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polished coiffure, nor even the fine cigarette-case gave exagger- 
ated expression to the hopeful position in which the young 
man found himself. It would indeed savour too much of the 
fairy tale to call him a budding nabob. There was nothing in 
Attilio Salvafede’s letter, which Ruggiero had brought with him 
to deliver to his father, to justify such a golden prophecy. Solemn 
and impressive as the old fazendeiro was in the general part of 
his letter, he expressed himself with greater vagueness and 
reserve on practical questions. But even this vagueness promised 
more of good fortune than a sober mind would have thought it 
reasonable to expect of life. To begin with, Attilio Salvafede 
greeted Signor Pascarella as coming from the same part of the 
country. Although he had not the honour to be a genuine 
Neapolitan, he was born in the district, in the village of Volturara 
on the slope of the Monti Picentini. But even more important 
than this circumstance he regarded the affinity of character 
which, from all he had heard, existed between himself and the 
esteemed Don Domenico: “ We both belong to a type that is 
becoming extinct.”” In the course of the letter, however, he 
acknowledged that between him and Signor Pascarella there was 
unfortunately one great difference. ‘Twenty years ago, when a 
lucky star began to rise on his business affairs, he had lost his 
wife and two boys, his entire family, whereas Don Domenico, 
in spite of his heavy loss, still had five promising children, 
From the subject of childlessness, however, Salvafede quickly 
turned aside, and expatiated, with a garrulous air of virtue and 
in an angular, primary-school hand, on the size of the fazenda, 
on his ever-increasing cares, on his wish to die at home in Vol- 
turara and on his fear that his work would one day fall into the 
hands of some limited company whose directors would not know 
a coffee-bean from deadly nightshade. After this long deviation, 

the fazendeiro arrived at last at the main subject of his letter: 
“ I must explain that my acquaintance with your young son 
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Ruggiero is a pleasure to me. His capacities are satisfactory, his 
zeal for work is most gratifying. I also like his respectful 
manners, for which he has to thank you . . .” 

And now Salvafede bluntly asked Don Domenico to send 
Ruggiero back to Brazil again immediately. In return he 
offered the young man an agreement which would bind him to 
him for seven years with a yearly rise in salary and other privi- 
leges. “The amount of the salary was not specified. It would be 
possible, however (this was the vague part), as time went on, 
to come to an arrangement which would be satisfactory to all 
parties. 

The prestige which Salvafede’s letter won for little Ruggiero 
in the family was unparalleled. “There was a mysterious 
glamour in the very indefiniteness of his good fortune. His 
optimistic brother and sisters took for granted that the inherit- 
ance of the fazendeiro’s untold wealth would shortly fall to him. 
Bewitched by the glittering dispensation, they forgot that the 
letter afforded no justification for such dreams, and they gave 
no thought either to a will nor to nephews, nieces and other heirs. 
The untidy technical schoolboy and football player of former 
days, who had garnered many a box on the ear in this very place, 
was now removed to a discreet distance, as if he were a prince. 
Incredible thought, a year had not yet gone by, and it had 
turned the impetuous Orso, once pursued by Giuseppe’s spying 
eyes, into a complete Brazilian and an embryo coffee-Crcesus! 
And, yet more incredible thought, a year had not passed, and 
Lauro’s delicate figure no longer sat among the brothers and 
sisters, but mouldered in the Camposanto of São Paulo! 

Papa had hoped that he had now reassembled the children 
around him for ever. But dared he stand in the way of such an 
intoxicatingly fortunate development of affairs, he, an old man, 
who could himself do no more to help his children? So it was 


| decided that on the last day of March Ruggiero should return to 
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Brazil again. But this was not the end of it. The youngest 
of the family, whose success in life had given him not only 
assurance, but also a courage which horrified the sala da pranzo, 
asked Papa to let Iride make the journey with him. He gave 
an excellent reason for his request. Nothing could be more 
health-giving to an enfeebled body than a long voyage on a 
good ship. The winter spent in a heavenly climate instead of 
in the wind and rain of Europe, rest on shady terraces, every 
attention in a luxurious house, all this would work wonders. 
Don Domenico held out for two days, found objection after 
objection, and finally called on Doctor Platania to support him. 
The latter, convinced of the beneficial influence of a sea voyage 
for convalescents, was honest enough to take Ruggiero’s part. 
Iride gave herself inflamed eyes from crying and complained 
again of terrible headaches. “Thereupon Papa found himself 
compelled to make a compromise. The little girl might spend 
April, May and June with her brother, but must then return 
home without protest or excuse. So the matter stood. The 
consent of the vanquished father was miraculous enough to a 
Pascarella child to send Iride into a state of perpetual rapture. 
She would not leave Ruggiero’s side. She liked best to sit in his 
room, but with her back turned to Lauro’s empty bed, keeping 
up a motley flow of questions, asking a new one before the last 
one was answered: 

“ But you will take me to a roça, too, won’t you, Orso, to 
the primeval forest? ” 

He threw her a lofty, critical glance: 

“ Out of the question, my child! Women do not work with 
us.” 

“ What? The negresses and the half-castes do not work? 
Get along with you! Then who cooks, who washes, who sews?” 

Ruggiero, who accepted Brazilian customs without reserve, 
explained to his sister impatiently: 
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“ No young lady with self-respect can possibly do any work 
over there. Even the wives of the better-class colonists never 
work.” 

Iride blinked, confused by moral laws such as these. 

“Then how do they pass the day? ” she asked. 

“They sit under a parasol in front of the house door. And 
even the most ordinary woman is splendidly dressed.” 

Iride’s burning eyes showed alarm: 

“ Santa Madonna! I must certainly be well dressed, too, 
then, Orso! ” 

For Ruggiero, with his large view of life, this was a trivial 
problem. With experienced condescension, he held out a 
dazzling solution: 

“ We will fit you out in Rio. Paris is nothing to it. It’s 
true that São Paulo has quite good shops, too. But we will go 
from there to Rio in our car. I have already been there once 
with Signor Salvafede.” 

» Our car?” 

“ In Signor Salvafede’s garage in São Paulo there are three 
motors, and what motors! ” 

Iride leaned back and shut her eyes as if she was afraid of being 
prematurely captured by a very different actuality. 

“ And what else shall we do in Rio? ” 

Ruggiero stood up and sauntered about the room, with his 
hands buried in his brown flannel trousers. (Attilio Salvafede 
considered it of the greatest importance that his staff should be 
immaculately dressed.) Then the youngest brother came up 
behind the youngest sister and bent over her mass of hair, 
drinking in its odour familiar to him from childhood. 

“ We shall stay at the Hotel Copacabana,” he said. “ We 
shall play roulette a little. We shall dance. We shall drink 
cocktails. We shall eat langoustes Oh, Iride, Iride, you 
have no idea what life is like!” 
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Arthur Campbell possessed the power to repress dangerous 
surges of jealousy, which was fortunate, since Grazia was com- 
pletely lost to him for three whole days. For these three days 
she belonged to Placido and not to him. A secret and ardent 
conversation went on between brother and sister, which was 
only interrupted for a few hours at night. Arthur was com- 
pletely excluded, and had indeed not the slightest idea what 
this passionate whispering was about. He felt depressed. Yet 
` he kept saying to himself: Placido is an extraordinary person, 
and Grazia is attached to him with every fibre of her being. 
I must learn to love Placido, and to understand him, which will 
perhaps be more difficult. He is the chief sacrifice that my love 
for Grazia demands. But why should I grumble? Heaven has: 
grossly overpaid me. 

He used the days of enforced leave in two ways. In the 
first place, he succeeded in apparently convincing Domenico 
Pascarella that his idea of setting up a travel-bureau was a happy 
and promising one. ‘Those who know Naples only slightly 
or not at all, must realise that at this time there was not in the 
whole of the Piazza del Municipio, that is, in the very centre of 
the busiest part of the city, near the Hôtel de Londres, and 
opposite the Castello Nuovo, a single undertaking devoted to the 
service of foreigners. “Thomas Cook and Son’s offices were, and 
still are, in the little Galleria Vittoria, in the quiet western part 
of the city. Campbell based his scheme on three correct assump- 
tions, the first of which was the lack of such a bureau and the 
need for it. The many years for which the Firma Pascarella 
had existed in the great Square, which was simply crying out for 
an information bureau for the travelling public, was the second 
consideration. And how easy it would be to effect the trans- 
formation. Even the notice “ Cambio Valute ” could be left 
hanging quietly, without prejudice to the new order. But the 
third condition promising success lay in his, Campbell’s, own 
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person. In him, a true Briton would be on the spot, one who 
would be undeniably representative, and who would certainly 
attract the shrill hordes of his countrymen who travel in Italy, 
provided that, by lower charges and a more friendly spirit, he 
could overcome the competition of Cook and Son. The scheme 
must not be put into force all at once, but gradually, in accordance 
with Don Domenico’s wishes, preferably concurrently with the 
gradual abandonment of the banking business. 

It may readily be imagined that Domenico Pascarella was 
at first thoroughly disgusted at these demands. His conservatism 
scented a questionable idea behind the words “‘ travel-bureau,”’ 
perhaps even more injurious to honour than that ‘‘ Foreign 
Exchange ” with which he had made his first false step. It was 
not honour, however, which was troubling him now. He had 
come to terms with that. He had been wrongfully imprisoned, 
it is true, yet all the same he had been imprisoned. All the 
proofs of sympathy that he had received, the letter of rehabilita- 
tion which the Prefect had addressed to him in his own hand, 
had done no good: in his own eyes he was besmirched and 
humiliated for the rest of his life. On his walks now he avoided 
populous places and times and slunk along by-ways to the 
azienda, with his coat-collar turned up. His opposition to the 
travel-bureau lay deeper. For decades he had carried on his 
business within fixed, narrow limits. Now, however, he was 
to be compelled himself to tear down the last wall and to open 
his gates to the hostile world, so that it might at last enjoy the 
ultimate triumph over him, the vanquished. Where, in other 
days, the antiquated figures of worthy provincials had twirled 
their hats in their hands, impudent foreign intruders would keep 
their hats on their heads, elegant ladies would saturate the air 
with their depraved perfumes, nothing but English voices 
would echo in the outer office, and there would be no hole or 
corner left for him to flee to. He would have to be, hour after 
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hour, the witness of his own downfall. But what could be done 
to prevent it? Nothing! His own property no longer belonged 
to him, but to Arthur Campbell. Nevertheless, the latter had 
to devote many days to making Don Domenico more accommo- 
dating. But what three months earlier would have seemed 
beyond the bounds of imagination, was now accomplished in a 
comparatively short time. Pascarella was tired of the struggle, 
and declared that he saw the advantages of a travel-bureau. He 
would carry out the liquidation as quickly as possible, and when © 
it was completed would hand over the aztenda, lock, stock and 
barrel, to the new master. He made the condition that this 
travel-bureau should bear one name only on its sign, ““ Arthur 
Campbell.” To this the Englishman made a most decided 
protest. ‘To get the business into working order, he could not 
possibly dispense with the sonorous name of Domenico Pascarella. 
His own would carry far less weight. Thereupon Don 
Domenico flared up, and argued that, on the contrary, nothing 
but the English name on the signboard could shed a faint ray of 
hope on this more than extravagant idea. Further, the name of 
Pascarella was certainly no longer in a position to further a new 
enterprise. ‘The battle around this point was waged with the 
utmost heat. But as Don Domenico and his whole forces had 
for some time been in retreat, he could not make a victorious 
stand at this point. One of Arthur’s arguments was forceful 
enough to prove decisive. 

“ You have five children,” he urged. ‘‘ Two unprovided-for 
girls and a son who was born for something better than a clerk- 
ship. Do you not wish to secure the future of these children ? 
No, no! The firm must belong to us all in fair shares. We 
will make a regular agreement between us.” 

And so it happened. Before the year was out the azienda 
was rebaptised ‘* Pascarella and Campbell.” 

There was a sleepless night during which Arthur was tor- 
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mented by the burning question whether it would not have been 
much wiser to seize Grazia and carry her out of the magic circle 
of her family, while there was yet time. There was certainly 
much to justify this question. But he was himself already far 
too deeply involved in the fate of the Pascarellas for such fearful 
perceptions to be anything more than passing impulses. 

The remaining part of these days which Grazia spent in 
conversation with Placido, Arthur Campbell devoted to his 
sister-in-law, Annunziata. He took her for long motor drives 
in the neighbourhood, and was astonished to find that this 
Neapolitan girl had never been to Pompeii, Sorrento or Amalfi, 
and had never been up to the crater of Vesuvius. (Under Don 
Domenico’s old law, excursions and idle expeditions to view the 
scenery were regarded as not only unnecessary for young girls, 
but as unlawful. The mode of life of foreign idlers might not 
be adopted by a well-brought-up family. “Two or three short 
sea trips, made while Mama was still alive, were merely excep- 
tions which proved the rule. “This, and a certain indifference 
shown by Neapolitans for the marvels of their natural sur- 
roundings, was the reason for the gaps in the Pascarella children’s 
knowledge of their own locality.) A pitiful and amazed pleasure 
in life, which for this reason was all the more moving, began 
to stir in Annunziata. Arthur loaded his sister-in-law with 
attentions, which she accepted with incredulous eyes. It was 
as if someone were watering a drooping dried-up plant. 

One morning they took the Circumvesuviana—a creation of 
Cook and Son, as Campbell noted enviously—and went on from 
Pugliano by the connected cable-railway up Vesuvius. “They 
wandered round part of the desolate edge of the crater, pursued 
by warning guides, with their feet sinking in ashes and terrible 
gusts of wind assailing them like guardians of a divinity which 
may not be approached. A torn fissure revealed to them the 
mighty life of the central cone, the indescribable breathing of 
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the interior of the planet Earth, fiery, shaking everything, yet 
light as a spirit in its upward-whirling clouds. When, with 
the divine thunder still in their ears, they were going down to 
the station at the summit of the railway, Arthur began to speak 
of Annunziata’s thought of flight. He himself did not know 
why. Perhaps the sight of the pulsing wound in the planet up 
there compelled him to speak of things that lay beyond the 
little world of men. He spoke of the convent. As a puritanical 
northerner he connected with this word pictures of catacombs, 
coffins, flagellations, mouldering skeletons and mystical ecstasies. 
Annunziata looked away from him at the bare slope under their 
feet. 

“ You must say nothing whatever about it, Arturo,” she said. 
“ I have already decided to stay in the Via Concordia. Grazia 
is going away. Ruggiero and Iride are going away. And God 
knows what will happen to Placido. I am going to stay at home. 
Don’t be alarmed, Arturo! Who else is there to look after 
Papa? ” 

He helped her into the carriage with circumspect gallantry 
and secured two window-seats opposite each other. Then he 
resumed the interrupted conversation: 

“ You have misunderstood me, Zia. I mean the opposite. 
You should do what you believe to be right, you should make no 
sacrifice, not give up for the sake of the family . . .” 

She shrank together as if ashamed: 

“The whole trouble is that one loves, or thinks that one does.” 

He sought her eyes, and, much moved, repeated, without 
noticing that he was speaking in English: 

“ How good you are, how good you are . . .!” 

She understood, however. With an abrupt, defiant move- 
ment she turned her profile to him: 

“ I hate this goodness, this goodness, this weakness. In 
God’s eyes, only hardness has any value. I am not hard enough 
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to be good in God’s eyes. And therefore I shall stay at home 
and look after Papa.” 

He saw before him her future life. In the lonely house, at 
the mercy of the caprices of a domineering old man, who would 
not die. In the kitchen, or sitting at work in the window, day 
in, day out. No more pleasure, Perhaps this little expedition 
the last in her life. He thought he perceived then that her re- 
nunciation of holiness was a holier thing than that holiness itself. 
But she herself regarded this renunciation and her future as a 
defeat without hope of redemption. He leaned far across to 
her, so that she should hear him plainly, in spite of the clattering 
of the train: 

“ You do not know what you are, Zia. But I know what you 
are doing. Forgive me for saying this. . . .” 

The track shot down a tunnel whose upper rim, over against 
them, was formed by the pale sea rising like a wall, while at 
the bottom of the tunnel was already twilight and grayness. It 
actually gave the sensation of rushing down to Hades along the 
bare lava walls. The sun had already set. Annunziata pressed 
her face against the window. 

“ Tf only I were lying down there! ” she said. 

Arthur did not venture another word. Sorrow laid a rigid 
and timeless mask over the still youthful features of the girl. 

“ They have all forgotten Lauro already . . . all of them.” 


The day-long talk between them slowly died away. Placido 
had described his life in Rio de Janeiro, bringing hour after 
hour out of oblivion, he had told every little incident, had not 
concealed the torture of his occupation there and had tried to 
explain the position of his thoughts and his poetry. Grazia, too, 
had confessed everything of which she was consciously aware, 
of her love for Arthur Campbell, the pain of the time of separa- 
tion, the lessons with Miss Friggs, the bottle-post, the suicide 
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plan, the wandering through the town, the wonderful reunion 
on the hotel terrace and even the horrible dream of the mostro 
in which her brother had played a spectrally evil part. But 
the truth was of little use to either of them, for even Grazia 
could not deceive herself into believing that the old duet of 
Grazia and Placido could be resumed. Their instruments, that 
is to say, themselves, were no longer to be brought into exact 
tune with one another. As was to be expected, a strange 
undertone vibrated through it: Arthur, to whom Grazia now 
belonged. Now, as in a sudden lightning-flash, she saw that the 
dream of the mostro had not been an arbitrary figment of the 
imagination, but had prefigured, with prophetic logic although 
in a horribly distorted way, her new relation to Placido. She 
had to give up her brother for the sake of her lover. Placido 
was now left in complete solitude, the last way of escape into 
life was closed against him, and he would, she feared, fall a 
helpless prey to the demon-world within. It is a hopeless 
task to attempt to describe the torment of love which seized on 
Grazia now when she looked at her beloved Placido. It was 
half-past four and the day was already fading. He was standing 
close to the window of his little room, which looked out on the 
cheerless courtyard, and she was leaning with folded arms on 
the desk. Placido wore his concentrated smile, which made him 
look like a Gulliver listening, from pure courtesy, to the admo- 
nitions and advice of some invisible Liliputians. His almost 
meeting brows formed a thick thought-stroke. Above gleamed 
his rather low forehead. His tall, frail figure seemed in some 
queer way to be ashamed of itself. It is his old, dear face, Grazia’s 
spirit said miserably, for quite the hundredth time. But at the 
next idea that importuned her she shrank in terror : the old, dear 
mostro. 

Placido withdrew his gaze from the contemplation of the 
deserted courtyard. 
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“ You know, Graja, in Rio I said to myself every day, I am 
in exile and I am going to return home. And now curiously it 
seems to me that I have returned home from exile to exile.” 

“ Good heavens, Placido, what do you mean? ” 

“ Don’t be angry, Graja, it has nothing whatever to do with 
you, only with myself. I have out-run myself. There are no 
more satisfactions for me, and no solutions.” 

“ Yes, there are! And I will see that there are, as long as I 
live.” 

“ You no longer understand me properly, Graja. I cannot 
find satisfaction in myself. It is a state of mind. Many come 
to it by way of thought, many without thinking. I will, tell 
you what I could not tell the others. J am firmly convinced that 
Lauro died purely of this state. He could no longer be satisfied 
with a half-life and an empty horizon.” 

Grazia still misunderstood him. What was at bottom an 
avowal of completeness, she regarded as a confession of weakness. 
-In exasperation, she adduced a great example. 

“ Tf you had only seen with what strength Papa bore the 
terrors of November, then . . .” 

He would not let her finish: 

“ I ama nothing, compared to Papa. Heis . . . one simply 
cannot express it. . . . He has something radio-active in him, 
an indestructible substance which is lacking in us children, 
So he shines, and does not need to be aware. Do you really feel 
how now, in his decline, he shines more than ever? Decline, a 
base word! He is merely withdrawing himself. 'Trivialities 
no longer interest him. I have suffered much that was un- 
pleasant through Papa. But I am completely on his side, since 
he refused to take the cheap way of compromise. Over there, 
this became more and more clear to me. You may think me 
mad, but the thought of him gives me the strength to find no 
satisfaction in myself, and yet to live! I cannot imitate him. 
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My way is harder. Conscious knowledge. . . . I must 
destroy all that is destructible in me. . . . By the way, Graja, 
did you really copy out the whole of my drawer there? ” 

“ Oh, Placido, a lot of it two or three times. You see, 
those were the hours that kept me alive.” 

“Then perhaps you will remember the silly story of the 
Grecian road.” 

“ Yes, of course! Nothing but restaurants and inns which 
people entered instead of going ahead.” 

“So now you understand me. I am, I think, on this 
road.” 

“ And you will go forward along it, Placido, you must! ” 

She clenched her fists, as if she wanted to impel him to the 
goal by muscular strength. 

“ Nothing must deflect and impede you any more,” she went 
on. “No earning your living, no worries. All that must be 
discussed. Ah, you don’t know Arturo properly yet. Arturo 
isa hero. He got Papa out of prison. There is nothing impos- 
sible for him. He will clear all obstacles out of your way, so 
that you can devote yourself entirely to your work.” 

Placido laughed shyly. 

“ I think you mean to incite Arturo to entice me from the 
road into a comfortable restaurant.” 

She thought, wrongly, that this remark was a reflection on 
her lover. 

“ Oh, you don’t know Arturo. He has everything that you 
lack, just as you have everything that he lacks. And yet you 
are extraordinarily alike, I assure you, my dear brother! ” 

At this turn of the conversation there was a knock, and the 
famished Arthur Campbell appeared on his cue. He had, as a 
matter of fact, already waited for more than an hour in the 
salotto, before venturing into Placido’s room. 

“ I beg your pardon,” he began. “‘ I did not wish to disturb 
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you. But it is an important matter. Please, you must not be 
angry with me, Placido . . .” 

Grazia’s brother offered him a chair. 

“ I shall never be angry with you, Arturo,” he replied. 

Campbell carefully replaced the chair. This was a sign of 
the respect which the man of forty-five could not help feeling 
for the lad of twenty-one. Then haltingly, and full of a sense 
of guilt, he confessed: 

“I have... it was very impertinent of me . . . given 
your poems and sketches to Aldo Bugetti to read. Grazia 
knows about it. Bugetti is a big literary man here. But I need 
not tell you that. He is my friend. Two hours ago, I received 
this card from him.” 

And Arthur, with his palatal and nasal accent, bungled the 
text of the card as if he was far too much embarrassed by his 
officious patronage and his interference in the intimate affairs 
of Italian literature to read more plainly: 

“I am writing to you to-day, my dear Campbell, in the 
greatest haste. Young Placido Pascarella’s things interest me 
enormously. ‘This unusual creature not only has great talents 
but, which is rarer, an individual personality, which must 
unquestionably be encouraged. Contrive to obtain the author’s 
consent and: I will publish the poems and philosophical notes, ` 
first in my paper and later in book form. ‘They are bound to 
attract attention. For this stark, I might almost say northern, 
tone, in conjunction with southern strictness of form (the 
poems) is something new with us.” 

Placido, as far as could be distinguished in the twilight, had 
flushed dark-red. Arthur Campbell laid the card on the desk, as 
if a painful mission had now been discharged. 

“ May I convey your consent to Bugetti? ” he asked. 

It was some time before Placido uttered a word. 

“ Please, wait here for ten minutes,” he said. “‘ I would like 
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to be alone for a little. Outdoors, in the street, in the fresh air, 
I will think it over quickly.” 

When Placido had left the room, Grazia laid her hands on 
her lover’s shoulders and said: > 

“ Do you know what is the most wonderful thing about you, 
Arturo? ” 

“ You are not to make me vain, Grazia. Unfortunately, 
there is nothing whatever wonderful about me.” 

But she would not be put off, and said in her deep voice: 

“ The most wonderful thing about you is, that you always 
come at the right moment.” 

He could not refrain from a plaintive allusion to his three 
days’ abstinence. 

“ I have certainly had to wait long enough for this moment, 
Grace.” ; ; 

_ Her fingers strayed higher, until they touched his graying 
fair hair. 

“ It was awfully decent of you, Arturo. But now I know 
that in you I have everything, everything. Placido? We have 
said everything these days that was to be said. He has made 
me tired. You do not make me tired. I know that I am now 
being a wretched traitress. It is terrible, but I feel I do not 
need him any longer. I need only you!” 

They fell into one another’s arms. It was a kiss such as 
she had not yet given him. Unity, no longer feeling the pull of 
any other attraction. Hypnotised by the power of this embrace, 
they could not at once draw apart when they felt Placido’s 
presence. It was quite a time before Grazia gently withdrew 
herself from Campbeli. Placido, who had seen the embrace 
silhouetted against the dimly glowing window, held the door- 
latch in his hand for some time before he let it go. His voice 
came loud and clear through the darkness: 

‘ Now you must not be angry with me, Arturo! ” 
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“ Why should I be angry? Please . . .” 

“ It was very charming of you to do that forme. But I have 
decided not to accept Bugetti’s offer. The reason is very simple. 
I think he is mistaken. My things are partly amateurish, partly 
dreadful. I know it. It is no exaggerated, vague feeling, but 
positive knowledge. If I let them be printed, I should be meanly 
false to myself. Perhaps later, when I have succeeded in doing 
something real . . .” 

Grazia as well as Arthur tried to find words to implore Placido 
not to spurn his good fortune, but he would not even discuss the 
matter. 

“ I have in the meantime another request to make to you, 
Arturo,” he said. “ I should like it very much if I could have 
a post in the new travel-bureau, which would leave me the 
afternoon free for my own work. Do you think that some- 
thing of the sort would be possible? ”2 


CHAPTER XVIII 


SUNDAY ONCE MORE 


i 


ND to be precise, the fourth Sunday in March. Also, the 
last solemn assembly of the Pascarella family round the 
big table in the sala da pranzo. Ruggiero and Iride were all 
ready for their journey, for their boat left Naples on the thirty- 
first. Grazia and Arthur had fixed their wedding, at which 
only Papa, Placido and Annunziata would be present, for the 
fifth of April. (It may be mentioned here in passing, as a not 
insignificant touch, that Grazia did not go over to the Anglican 
Church, but Campbell to the Catholic.) On the sixth the couple 
had decided to go straight to England. Arthur had still some 
business to settle in London, and moreover it was fitting that he 
should take his young wife to see the sister who had taken the 
place of a mother to him and who had previously had the whole 
of his affection. Fortunately for Grazia, Miss Gwendolin 
Campbell proved herself from the beginning no hostile sister-in- 
law, for she had sent the foreign girl who had robbed her of her 
brother a valuable piece of family jewellery as a wedding-gift. 
The person who complained most heartily about the wedding- 
journey of the young couple was Don Domenico. In justice it 
must be said that he had one valid reason: the travel-bureau. 
Arthur Campbell had not been prevented from stubbornly intro- 
ducing his own undertaking into the midst of Papa’s azienda in 
March, the height of the tourist season. This happened in the 
following way. He appeared one day with a heap of splendid 
maps, which, half an hour later, covered the faded walls of the 
outer office with shining, joyous, cosmopolitan colours. It 
was an incongruous picture, as if ancient ruins were compelled 
to display notices of frivolous festivities. But this was not all. 
Even the worm-eaten counter was strewn with railway time- 
tables, and thick sheets of glass were screwed down over it. 
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A little later an amiable, imperturbable youth, a compatriot of 


_ Arthur’s, arrived. He greeted Don Domenico Pascarella, the 
senior partner, with a benevolent handshake, and assured him 


that he would at once set about his task of magically transforming 


this miserable hole into a magnificent undertaking for the 


convenience of foreign visitors. Not even the dark looks of the 
old master could paralyse his energy and organising skill. “The 
first sacrifice he demanded was the abandonment of the present 
arrangement of the azienda, which perhaps had some value as an 
antique, but, so far as appearance and style were concerned, would 
merely drive away the public. ‘This star of the tourist service 
had simply been snapped up by Mr. Campbell from the firm of 
Cook, a proceeding which can scarcely be called playing the 
game. But it may be a matter for secret rejoicing that there 
should be something to cast a shadow even on Arthur Campbell’s 
character, and that he exercised a certain craftiness for the sake 
of the welfare of the Pascarella family. 

The behaviour of Don Domenico can readily be anticipated. 
He fled from the bold world of fashion, which had penetrated 
unconcernedly, into his fold, to the desk in the upper office. 
There he fixed his gaze on Battefiori’s side of the desk, and 
endeavoured to answer the question why fate, with refined and 
mocking cruelty, should compel him to suffer in old age what 
he had scornfully rejected for so many years. His hand felt for 


= a piece of white foolscap. In remembrance of better times, he 


_began wrathfully to rule it with green, blue and red. While he 


was doing this he resolved to avoid his azienda henceforward. 
Placido had expressed the wish to take part in the new enterprise. 
Let his son take over his desk. Don Domenico willingly 
relinquished his place to the new generation. “This sounds very 
simple, but having regard to the persons concerned it proved 
somewhat complicated. In the succeeding months, there arose 


_a host of difficult questions, cases of disputed authority, touchi- 
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nesses and friction, which were all caused by the character of the 
old chief. But enough of these glimpses of the future! No 
painter can be expected, for the sake of thoroughness, to paint 
the frame of his picture as well. Of far greater importance is 
the relation of Papa to the children and of the children to Papa 
as revealed in these days of March. Ruggiero’s attitude was 
the most comic. With the same almost exasperated eagerness 
with which he had formerly kissed his father’s hand and snatched 
his hat and coat, he now watched over his steps and helped him 
whether he moved or stayed still. For instance, if Don Domenico 
went downstairs, Ruggiero was on the spot to support him: 
“Take care, Papa! Don’t fall!’ When they crossed the 
street he took his father’s arm and carefully guided him to the 
other side. He treated him like a child or a very old man, 
which aroused resentment rather than gratitude in the object 
of his care. Iride, on the other hand, proved herself utterly and 
entirely faithless. Her thin body, it is true, still sat at the family 
table, but her glowing eyes had already preceded it to Brazil. 
She exerted all her strength to master the excitement that was 
tearing at her. Might not Papa, in view of the wretched colour 
of her cheeks, withdraw his permission at the last moment? 
Like a child who, in order not to have to go to bed, imagines 
that it makes itself invisible by shutting its eyes in the presence 
of the grown-ups, Iride made herself invisible so that fate should 
not drive her to bed. Grazia’s loyalty, too, was not worth much. 
The Via Concordia became stranger to her each day. She and 
Arthur were out from morning to night looking for a flat, and 
when they came late to meals Papa had no weapon with which 
to annihilate them. As for Annunziata, fortunately for her 
the work to be done had so increased that she had no time to 
think. For such a pampered guest as Arthur, the usual food of 
the household did not seem to her good enough. It was incum- 
bent on her therefore to see that there should be a varied menu 
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every day. The inevitable pasticcia di maccheroni was supplanted 
by newfangled dishes. Iride had to be fitted out for the voyage, 
and Grazia certainly could not be married without any trousseau. 
The solution of all these difficult problems, the balancing of 
expenditure and limited means, was left entirely to Annunziata’s 
skilled technique. And Placido? His twenty-second birthday 
occurred at the beginning of this month. Yet he always jumped 
up stiffly when Papa came into his room, and stood with bowed 
head as if he expected a merited rebuke. When he spoke to his 
father he still said “ yes, Papa,” and “ no, Papa.” He never 
spoke first. But Don Domenico, too, did not know what to say 
to Placido, although there was growing up in his heart a secret 
Curiosity to know what hidden things were going on in his son’s 
mind. He was, however, clearly not the man to open, if 
opportunity arose, a conversation such as the following: I have 
heard, my son, of your literary efforts. Now I, too, in my 
youth, you may take it from me, have racked my brains over all 
sorts of things. You might some time give me some of your 
things to read.—Still less was Placido the man to be the inter- 
locutor in such a conversation. If Papa had showed this sort of 
interest in the secrets of his soul, it would only have disturbed 
him deeply and roused the most violent defensive instincts. 
Fortunately such fantastic advances lay outside the bounds 
of possibility. Ah, what a stranger to the father was the nearest 
of his fellow-creatures! He had less and less doubt that Placido 
was the one of his children who loved him most. Yet both of 
them, the father and the eldest son, entertained a certain fear 
of the future, when they must inevitably sit opposite each other 
at table, alone in oppressive silence. 


Sunday! It was five o’clock in the afternoon as of old. They 
were all assembled, awaiting Papa, who would arrive home at 


any minute from his walk. ‘The bright light of March filled 
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the sala da pranzo, so that the old custom was lacking by which 
they used to receive Papa, not with lighted chandeliers, but in 
humble darkness. Suddenly they all fell silent. For outside, 
Papa’s key ground out its old tune. They hurried to meet him, 
Ruggiero, Iride, Placido, Grazia, Annunziata, and at a little 
distance, Arthur Campbell. Nobody kissed Papa’s hand 
nowadays, but he, on the other hand, gave each of the girls 
a hurried kiss on the forehead before he went upstairs, with a 
subdued thunder of doors opening and shutting, to prepare for 
the hallowed hours which he would spend among his subjects. 
Don Domenico had undoubtedly recovered in the weeks that 
had followed his sons’ return. It is true that his figure had 
shrunk and his once broad face had become very small, but the 
spreading moustache had stiff-pointed ends once more, and the 
white hair on his bullet head stood martially on end. For 
the healthy red of his skin, however, the evening rays of the sun 
penetrating through the window may have been responsible. 
The afternoon passed quickly in conversation on practical 
matters. As the family was so soon to be torn asunder, there 
was much to discuss and to settle. “They sat in their old order. 
Arthur took Lauro’s seat. When it was time for dinner, and 
Giuseppe brought in the first course, the practical questions had 
been disposed of. Don Domenico applied himself to his food 
with silent absorption, although far more moderately than of 
old. Fate had fully restored to Giuseppe his disdainfully august 
manner of serving, but not the mastery of his hands and legs. 
The dishes trembled and shook in his hand, as if he were handling 
them on a rough sea passage. (The bold Ruggiero had pointed 
out to Papa some days ago that the servant ought to be pensioned 
off.) Since Campbell had begun to come to the house, Giuseppe 
waited in white cotton gloves. ` He did so, in the first place, as a 
fitting expression of the esteem which he felt for the Englishman, 
and in the second place, because he believed it would better con- 
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ceal his tremulousness. In his old, spy’s eyes, glimmered the 
mortified pronouncement: I would have you note that I no 
longer oppose pernicious innovations. I watch and keep silent. 
As Papa did not speak, the meal-time passed, according to old 
custom, in respectful silence. Then there was placed before the 
old head of the house a bottle of wine, and before Arthur, 
through Grazia’s good offices, a whiskey and soda. ‘Then the 
noteworthy events of the evening began. 

At the very hour when, on the hallowed Sundays of the past, 
Don Domenico was wont to deliver to his children his sermon 
on the Pascarella destiny and the hostility of the world, an 
incident from his own childhood occurred to him and he began 
to relate it. Possibly the poor little story appeared to him 
engrossing or humorous; in any case he span it out with a 
wealth of detail. His voice as he told it sounded pleasantly 
drowsy. His children’s hearts stood still: It was true that in 
former times Papa had occasionally spoken of bygone days, but he 
had always narrated family histories, never personal experiences 
and lingering memories of childhood. To his sons and daughters, 
Papa was a father who had no childhood. His life might be 
drawing towards its close, but its beginnings were lost in eternity. 
Now, however, his descriptions, which were accompanied by an 
unfamiliar smile, called up the image of a little Domenico, a 
small boy in knickerbockers, visiting the stables of his legendary 
grandfather and doing all sorts of forbidden things. “The identity 
of this child with Papa gave his children a painful shock, as if 
it were already the shadow of death. It was nothing but this 
shock that inspired the Brazilian Ruggiero with courage for the 
unheard-of deed of daring that compelled Placido to bow his 
head low over the tablecloth. 

“ Do you know, Papa,” —the bold lad’s tongue did not wither 
in his mouth—‘“ what I missed most over there? Your singing! 
And I shall always miss it i 
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Here he faltered, for everyone was sitting as if turned to 
stone. Only Iride, who up to then had behaved most incon- 
spicuously, suddenly lifted up her voice: 

“ Papa, Papa, who knows if we shall see each other again! ” 

Some demon of tactlessness had impelled her to this horrible 
sentimentality, fraught with sudden foreboding. Papa, however, 
paid no attention to her, for Grazia rose and lifted her hands with 
a pleading gesture: 

“ Papa! Arturo has never heard you. . .” 

There began a great confusion of voices, in which only the 
affrighted Placido took no part. Don Domenico’s gaze travelled 
searchingly round the circle. His moustaches began to twitch. - 
Papa smirked. Papa looked towards the door. Papa spoke: 

“ Ruggiero, see if the doors are properly shut! ” 

Such a jumping up and commotion as never before! Ruggiero 
and Iride flung themselves upon the double door and turned the 
key twice. The others hurried into the sa/otto with pale, excited 
faces. ‘The blissful disturbance of the brothers and sisters threw 
Arthur Campbell into a mood of constraint. He did not know 
what was going on, and felt once more like a barbarian whom 
fate has driven into a temple of mysteries. But he had no time 
for embarrassment, for the hot hand of his betrothed drew him 
into the salotto. Grazia opened the piano, Annunziata lighted the 
festal candles and Placido fetched the piano score of the Gioconda 
from the music-case, as he used todo. But Annunziata, whose 
hand lay already on the keys, found her heart beating so fast 
that the first chord which introduces the monologue of the 
villain Barnaba came out as a jingling arpeggio. 

Don Domenico, on the other hand, seemed the embodiment 
of assurance and power. He walked into the middle of the 
salotto, arched his chest, placed one foot in front of the other, and 
threw back his head. ‘Thus, in spite of all his sorrows and 
humiliations, he seemed to his family, who watched him in a 
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state of hot and cold expectation, like a lion ready to spring, as 
in the days when his sun was at its zenith. The sole difference 
lay in the “in spite of everything” in the father’s bearing. 
Looking at him, the new-comer shared the general emotion. 


“ O monumento ! 
Regma ane 


The first notes sounded rough and hoarse. Don Domenico 
signed to stop playing. The last time he had sung was untold 
ages ago. His voice had to recover its form. He spent a long 
time thoroughly clearing his throat. Then he gave his accom- 
panist the sign to begin again. The chord came clearly and 
firmly. Clearly and intoxicatingly the voice poured into the 


room: 
“ O monumento ! 


“ Regia e bolgia dogale! Atro portento! ... 


19 


But scarcely had the last vibration of this phrase died away 
when the terrible thing happened. 

Near the piano Lauro’s contrabass in its green cover was 
leaning, as it always did, like a big good-natured creature of the 
primæval world. It seemed as if the crowd of people and 
Annunziata’s chord had wakened it, for out of its mighty body 
issued a long, groaning, whirring noise, at once a cry of anguish 
and an angry call for silence. Nothing had happened, only the 
fourth string, set vibrating by the piano, had become quite 
slack. 

Everybody in the salotto was benumbed. The room seemed 
turned to stone and wan, corpse-like faces gazed at each other. 
Papa held on to Ruggiero. In that deep, booming other-world 
sound, Lauro had spoken. All the brothers and sisters under- 
stood the message: 

The era of song and statute is at an end! 

But what era had begun? 
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